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I. 


v'^/i %.‘lccount of i he J^etrijaciions near the V'lllage 
'Treexukera in the Carnatic. 


By Captain JOHN WARREN, 
€>f 10. iW. ssH lacgiment of JFoot, 


^J'hE petrifactions, which are to be seen near the village of Treevikera, 
nave long since been known in India ; but as I do not find that any regular 
account of them has yet been given to the public, I am induced to believe 
that the following description of their appearance, and of the place where 
they lie, may prove acceptable to the Asiatick Society. I mast preface 
however what I have to say, by stating that the details here offered to 
their notice were mostly communicated to me, in the language in v/iic’"» 
1 repeat them after him, by a gentleman high in the Com y^iiy s Civil 
Service, who had visited Treevikera several months before me; and that 
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I have done little morq than to collate, by immediate inspedlion, what 
he has very correctly described. Some few additional remarks have oc- 
curred, which I have annexed to his paper; but these, though they have 
extended, have seldom corrected his narrative. 

The village of Treevikera is situated on the north bank of the Arria- 
coopum or Villenore river, about fifteen miles in a direction west by north 
of the city of Pondicherry, and four miles beyond the old Fort of Wol~ 

door, formerly belonging to the French, but now in a state of ruin. 

# 

Treevikera is at present composed of a' few scattered huts; although, 
from the appearance of the pagoda at that place, the interior of which is 
all built of stones, from the size of the tower over its gateway eight sto- 
ries high, (the lower one of which is entirely of blue granite), from the 
large stone tank which lies close to the pagoda, and covers several acres 
of ground, and the size of the principal streets, which can still be traced ; 
from these remains, I say, we may conclude that in former tirhes Treevi~ 
kera was a place of great extent and importance. The inscriptions in 
Sanscrit upon the walls, now scarcely legible ; and the mouldered condi- 
tion of many of the stones, indicate the great antiquity oCthese buildings. 
The destru6live hand of Haider Ali Kh'an, however, has accelerated 
the ravages of time ; for many parts of the pagoda were injured, and 
several of the statues mutilated, by his army, as it retired from Porto 
J^ovo towards Mysore, in the year 1781. 

To the eastward of the village, at a distance of a quarter of a mile, 
rises a hill, or rather a hillock ; one of a chain consisting of ten or a do- 
zen similar elevations, none exceeding forty or fifty feet in perpendicular 
height. These hills vary in size, and run in a line from north to south ; 
the whole extending over about one mile and a half of ground. 
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Their surface in general exhibits a dark red appearance on the heights, 
and a sandy.colour in the low grounds ; an effecil produced by the perio- 
dical rains, which have formed, in many places, deep channels through 
the sides of the liills, driving the sand into the hollows, and leaving 
exposed to theii^iew, their ruddy stratum, which every where has a very 
rugged appearance. Tlie sub-stratum, inmost places, seems to be a spe- 
cies of lime mixed with red earth, of so soft a quality as to be easily 
broken by any iron instrument. 

On the declivity,, and on tlvj west side of this lull, about two feet and 
a half below its summit, a petrified tree appears, lying in a horizontal 
position on the surface of the ground, with about two thirds of its root 
entirely bare. 

Of the body of this tree (which has been divided mto three pieces, 
by tlic stone-cutters) twenty feet still remain ; the root being seven feet 
in diameter; the trunk, at the bottom, three feet ; in the middle part, /tv'o 
feet ; and at top one and a quarter foot in diameter. 

Another tree liqs at a small distance from the above, and five feet 
below the summit of the hill; this is almost buried in the stratum, tlie 
surface only being visible. Some parts of this tree arc as hard as flint, 
and others so soft as to be reduced to dust by the slightest pressure. 
Another tree, not far off, is forty feet in length. All tliese petrifactions lie 
horizontally, and none of their branches can be discovered, even detach- 
ed, or in the vicinity of the parent stem. These must have withered 
away before the process of petrification had taken place ; for the knots at 
the insertion of the branches with the trunk are very visible in most of 
the trees. 
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The number of petrifactions, which are to be seen, in every direction, 
in this broken ground ( about fifteen or twenty ) is too great to admit a 
minute description of every subjeCt. The fragments of one particular 
tree, Iiowever, attracted sufficiently my notice, to induce me to give some 
account of it at this place ; I say of a tree, because althoi^i .the parts that 
remain are very remote from one another, yet the Iwtives affirm that 
tltoy did belong to the same individual. 

The middle part of the trunk seems to have been detached from the 
extremities, by a water-course or deep rut, which forming under, it, de- 
prived its centre of support : and as all these trees are generally broken 
across, at intervals of three, and four feet, (as would be the case, were a 
long stone pillar to be let fall suddenly on its side) it followed, that when 
thCse divisions lost their support, they rolled off, or fell down ; and if of a 
good texture and colour, they may have been carried away by the stone- 
cutters. One of these fragments lies a little on one side, and below the 
upper part of the tree ; but the top and the root, which were’ (most firmly 
fixed into the ground, kept fast in tlicir place. These pieces lie evidently 
in the same, or in parallel lines. 

Measuring from whence the top is inserted into the stratum, down to 
the extremity of the root, it was sixty feet in length ; its diameter at tlic 
upper insertion was two feet, at the piece fallen down, three feet. At 
the bottom of the trunk, four and half feet, and at the root, at its broadest 
place, about eight, or nitie feet; a prodigious size, if these fragments really 
once did belong to the same tree. 

Another curious appearance was that of a tree, about thirty feet long, 
which traversed the summit of one of the hillocks, in an oblique diredlion; 
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so astft let a considerable part of both its extremities be seen, on each side 
of the mound. 

I SHALL observe of the last eminence to the southward (which is se- 
parated about a quarter of a mile from the rest) that it exhibits the most 
remarkable assemblage of petrifa6tions. I discovered, within the circum- 
ference of about one hundred yards, no less than ten trees of a large size, 
lying in different dire6lions, excepting three of them which were parallel 
to cadi other, with a proportion of their roots out of the ground ; some al- 
most complete, although the bodies . were generally enveloped with the 
stratum. 

Although it was reported to me that there \vcrc no trees seen at a dis- 
tance from the rising grounds above described, yet I noticed part of one, 
just appearing at the surface of the earth, in the plain, about half way be- 
tween the hills and the village. Moreover a French officer (who now 
resides at Pondicherry ) showed me a piece of petrified wood, wliich he had 
himself separated from a large block, which lies in the bed of the Arria- 
coopum river, at a distance of about seven or eight miles from Treevikera, 
In the same manyer wc may believe that a great many more petrified 
trees lie hid under ground, which have yet never been exposed to light 
in that state. 

I HAVE generally remarked of these petrifadions, that they arc more 
perfcdl at the root, and in those parts which are buried underground, than 
where they lie exposed to the air. The petrified root, in most places, is as 
hard as flint; it takes a much finer polish than any part of the stem, and 
assumes a more variegated appearance, in its veins and colours : like the 
flint, it easily strikes fire, and breaks short where it is briskly stricken. 

B 
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The jewellers prefer those fragments wliich, when broken frorm tiie 
tree, appear in the interior of a brown and purple colour, occasionally 
striped Vith grey or white veins. The more prevalent the purple or pink, 
the more tlie stone is valued. When polished and well selected, it as- 
sumes a great variety of colours, resembling most frequently agate, chang- 
ing from a dark brown grey, to bright red with white veins. The red, 
when well chosen, might easily be taken for cornelians : it is generally 
preferred for necklaces, when cut in flat circles, and set according to the 
taste of the artist. The grey looks best in beads, and is used in that shape, 
for necklaces and bracelets, arranged in the usual way. ^ 

On the western, or opposite side of the village, and within' a quarter of 
a mile from it, there is another hill much higher than those already des- 
cribed. It is entirely covered with large blue granite stones, and tapers 
into a bare pointed rock. In this hill there is no sign whatever of petri- 
faction, and its aspeCt is quite opposite to that of the other range. 

To return to these hills, I shall observe, that their surfaces present, every 
where, with an elevation of about four inches above the surface of the 
ground, a number of small protuberances; which answer much to the 
description of the pudding stone, and which at first sight might be taken 
for the work of tlie potter. Some persons have formed strange conjec- 
tures on these appearances ; some taking them for the cups or sockets in 
which the fruit of the Palmyra tree is retained, and which they suppose 
has sustained some degree of petrifaClion ; others fancying them to be the 
decayed remnants of petrified branches. But it requires no great exami- 
nation to perceive that these tubes (if I may so call them) extend deep 
into tlxe earth. This may be seen where the side of tlie hill is abruptly 
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brokerJ^offand where they are seen to spread like the ramifications of a 
nest of wliite ants. The part which is seen above the surface is in fail 
nothing more than the projection of these duCts : I believe there is but lit- 
tle doubt that these subterraneous tubes were originally the work of some 
swarms of inseCts, or larger inhabitants of the soil ; for though their 
centre be filled with a sort of stiff earth mixed with gravel dust, yet it can 
easily be removed, and the sides (though rather hard) are nothing else 
but a stratum about three tenths of an inch thick, strongly incrustated 
both in, and out side, with a small silicious stone, but easily separated. 

A SUBSTANCE pcrlups morc, curious, and wliicli is to be found in great 
quantities upon those hills, -is a small round body, generally one and half 
inch in diameter, the exterior coat of which resembles much that of the 
tubes above described, and wliich from its round shape, might be taken 
at first sight for a pebble smeared with earth and gravel. 

When these balls are broken through the middle, they exhibit a num- 
ber of concentric circles of various colours and densities, the latter of 
which decreases as it approaches the centre, where it generally is in a state 
of loose dust. Oqe of the most variegated which I opened had the follow- 
ing successions of colours, beginning from the outer shell, and proceed- 
ing towards the centre. 

T HE exterior coat was a sort of yellow ochre, about one tenth of an inch 
thick, soiled at the surface by the dust and gravel which it had collected, 
but very clear where it had been protected. This was succeeded by an 
ore, of a dark iron colour, very shining, about two tenths of an incli in tlii ck- 
ness; next followed a smaller ring of dark red, tending to purple, about 
one tenth of an inch deep, and this was succeeded by a tliin bright lilac 
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circle, lined with a narrow rim of white, apparently a sort of linie,^which 
was the last solid stratum of this curious concre'tion. The rest was tilled 
with loose earth and gravel dust, which crumbled off the moment it was 
broken : many of the particles of gravel, however, adhered to the interior 
coat of the shell. The diameter of this subjc6i: was, at the exterior, about 
two inches, and at the interior, one and quarter inch. When broken, the 
parts resembled tlie splinters of a hand grenade. 

Near the bottom of the northernmost, hill tlicre is a small cave; one of 
those excavations which are to be seen in every part of the country, and 
once the residence of a Faqueer who dug it for the purpose. This would 
hardly deserve to be noticed but for the surprisitig manner hi which the 
superincinnbent stratum supports itself from the mere cohesion of its 
parts. 

This cave is divided into two parts, the entrance being an open space, 
somewhat in imitation of a choultry, but of a very irregular shape. It is 
about eighteen feet wide, six feet high and twelve feet deep in the mid- 
dle: the sides are of unequal depth, owing to the irregularity of the rock 
at the entrance. The roof is cut quite horizontally, aifd was formerly 
supported by two pillars about two feet thick, cut out of the same solid 
stratum as the rest. One of these is now fallen to the ground, 

T in; second and innermost part is a recess of a nearly circular form, 
the communication of which opens in the center of the first one. It is 
about nine feet deep, by seven feet wide, and six feet high. On each side 
of its entrance, and on the outside, there are two sorts of niches, about 
two feet deep, which can hardly ever have been of any use. 
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TflE'^stanc^rdra tlie point of the roof, which stands over the entrance, 
to the bottom of the principal recess, is twenty four feet ; and the whole 
roof (which is of a considerable thickness, and projc6ts horizontally 
eight or nine feet beyoi'vd the remaining pillar) hangs over the head, siijv 
ported merely by the adhesive qualities of the component parts of the 
stratum. 

I HAVE now only a few words to add on the probable species of the trees 
which lie petrified near Treevikera, about which we can form only vague 
conjc6liires. 

To judge, by the'^present /growth of trees in the vicinity, which arc 
principally of the tamarind kind ; by the respective height of these trees, 
and of the petrified shafts nhich lie upon the ground ; by the dark red 
and brown colours whicli arc to be seen in the centre of the petrifactions, 
and by the deep brown colour of the heart of the tamarind tree ; and par- 
ticularly if we consider that in no one subject which I have examined, I 
could distinguish the adhesive roots, and sinuosities which charuiterize llic 
trunk of the banian tree (the only species of size besides the tamarind 
which is to be seen in the distri(^t) from these considerations, I say, we 
may conclude that the whole of tliat transfonned grove, was once of l!ic 
** majestic, and wide spreading tamarind.’* 

Or the antiquity of these petrifadlions wo are still more ignorant. 
The archives of the Treevikera pagoda are silent in regard to them. 
The oldest bramins on the spot, who are the only intelligent people in the 
village, declare that they remember some of the largest trees since fifty 
years : and that their fathers, and grand-fathers asserted they had hfie- 
wise seen them ; but that no trace had been transmitted down of tlicir 


C 
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origin ; nor had any light been afforded, that could lead to any conclusion, 
•whereby the period of time in which the petrified trees had been in that 
state, or in their progress of transmutation from .wood..to stone, could he 
ascertained. It is remarkable, that the circumstance having been known 
to the bramins for &uch a length of time, they should have omittod to 
ascribe it to the influence of some supernatural agent, whose presence 
would have enhanced the sanftity, and propioted the emoluments of their 
pagoda. 

Treevikerdy soth of 
June, 1808, 
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An Essay on the Sacred Isles in the Tf'^est, •with other 

\ 

Essays coAmcted with that Work. 


By Major F. WILFORD. 


VI. 

]PARTI,'-^CMAJPTEE II. 

Of 'SwETAM or th( White Island ; called also ‘S' Ac am. 

I. The western Tri-chtta, or the Three-peak-land , is the most famous 
of the two among the Paurdn'ics, and also the most interesting to us, as 
it includes the Brilish empire in the west; at least in my humble opinion, 
which, however, I submit with all due deference to the impartial judgment 
of the learned. The numerous passages in the Pnrdrias and other 
Sanscrit books, and also from ancient and modern writers in the west, 
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which I shall adduce in support of my opinion, I have faithfGlly extracted: 
neither have I omitted any, wilfully, that should militate against it. Should 
the learned, after having duly examined them, and weighed the evidence 
resting upon them, think proper to place this famous country, and the JVhte 
Island, some where else in the west, I shall a<:quiesce ; but I cannot con- 
ceive it altogether an Utopian land. It was certainly my opinion at first, 
that the While Island was Crete^ and the White Sea the Mediterranean : 
the former being called to this day Ghirita-Adassi , and the latter Ac- 
Den^hix, or the White Sea, by the Turks. . G.'irita is also another name 
for the While Island \n Sanscrit, which implies shining white. This first 
jmprcs.sion, as usually happen.s, was not casily.,done'away. A-- deno- 
mination of Tri-ciPta is by no means applicable to Crete. I had at first some 
idea to remove it to Sicily, called in Greek, Trinacria, or the island with 
three peaks; (for acron signifies a peak, and, by implication only, a head 
land or promontory ;) these three promontories making a triangle, or 
Tri-cen'a in Sanscrit, and Tri-eshetra, or a figure with three places or 
corners. This last, in the spoken diale^Ts of India, is pronounced Tri- 
khyelra in the eastern, and Tri-khetra in the western parts of it. It is the 
same with Triquelra in Latin: and this etymology, I conceive to Ik* better 
tluui the one generally admitted, which derives it ffbm Tri-quadrate , 
or squared into three corners, as it is rendered. Thus Tri-khetra. is the 
origin of Triquelra in Latin, and Tri-cona of Trigonos in Greek. 

For the illustration of this subje6l, I have annexed a map of the 
.north-west quarter of the old contin«it, from the Purdnas; and the only 
additions, I have presumed to make, arc, first, a rough delineation of the 
western .shores of 'Europe; and secondly, the polar circle. 

i * 

Me'ru is omitted through want of room; but this is immaterial; and 
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it is sup^sed t6 be in forty degrees of Latitude north. The Hindu astro- 
nomers, and sjxm of Ihe Paurdnics, as have adopted in part their ideas, 
reckon evef^ place in Jambu, or the old continent, to be to the south of 
MerUf they consider then as the north pole. But they are con- 
stantly contraaicui.Q <... and even themselves. Thus Rdmacay 

or Rome, ought to be to the south of Meru ; and in the Surya-Sidd’hdntci, 
it is declared to be so : yet in general they reckon it to the westward 
of it, which is true. In the Vardka-purdn'a, the country of Ramdnaca 
or Ramyaca is declared to'be in the north-west quarter of the old conti- 
nent ; yet in the same passage iflis said to be to the south of the JVf/a, or 
blue mountains, an^ n^th of xdvl'Sweta range; which is impossible, if Ra^ 
myaca be situated in -the fioftli-west part of the old continent. Thus the 
extensive country of Cum or Siberia, beyond Mem with regard to In- 
dia, is declared to be to the south of the J^orthern Ocean ; which is really 
the case, but is inadmissible in their own system. In the same manner, 
and upon the same principles, Scotland ought to be to the west of En- 
gland, and it is really declared in the Purdnas to be so situated in respedt 
of England and of Ireland, as we shall sec hereafter. Thus, according 
to this delineation, the British Isles are to the west of Rome, Ireland is to 
the south of England, and Scotland to the westward of both. I could point 
out a great many more instances of this kind, but these will suffice. 

The shape and general outlines of the western shores, in the accompany- 
ing map, bear no small affinity with those of Europe, which they were in- 
tended to represent. There we may trace the Bay of Biscay, the German 
Sea, and the entrance into the Baltic. But above all the greatest resem- 
blance is in the arrangement of the British Isles, Iceland and the adjacent 
shores of America : and this, surely cannot be merely accidental. The 

D 
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islands of St'^kula or Thule now Ferro, Chan died the SJietUiid hds, fadra- 
dwipa or the Orkneys, are placed beyond the Briii^ I$lesii^n<lL I have ar*' 
ranged them in the manner they are in the map, on the sujj^osition that 
titey really answer to tlic above islands. 

- ■*! 

The same configuration is assigned to iho chores of the old continent in 
the north-east, south-east and south-west quarters : but in these instances 
there is no resemblance whatever. Besides, the Paurdnics are totally 
unacquainted with the north-east and south-west quarters ; and witli regard 
to the south-east, they know much less 'we could reasonably expert. 
In giving the same configuration to all, th.|y have had jio other view, but 
to preserve the symmetry of the correspondiijg payls. 

Another striking peculiarity in the north-west quarter is the three fold 
gap of Crauncha, which I conceive to be the three belts leading into the 
Baltic. These were made by Scanda, called also Canda in many of the 
spoken dialects, and Candaos by the Thracians or Goths. As he is a 
form of Hara, he is really Haraja, and Hara-cula or Hercules ; and 
the Cronian straits were known also in the west, under the appellation of 
straits of Hercules according to Tacitus ; and the denominations of Scan-^ 
dia, and Candavia, may be derived from him. 

The chasm in the mountains surrounding the world, with the abode 
of the great spirit beyond them, among waters, is also a singular feature 
in this delineation of the countries toward the north-west quarter of tlie old 
continent, aud which will be fully illustrated hereafter. 

I MENTIONED before, that the Paurdnics are acquainted with only two 
quarters of the old continent, the north-west and south-east ; which, with 
the intermediate parts, form, as it were, a belt across the old continent in 
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an obliqjid'direcVion, This belt gives the range, compass and extent of 
i. 

the (Sdn^cr/Haij^uagef' and of the religious system of the Hindus, under 
various modifications. 

The'Bio •'•I'tcrp. to be examined is from the Vardhapurdn a. South 
“ (it should be north ) o( , d north ( south ) of S'wtla, or the white 

“ mountain, is Vdyavyam-Ramyacaniy or the country of Ramyaca in the 
“ north-west." (Vdyavyam is derived from Faj-w, or ZEolus the guar- 
dian of the north-west ; and of course is used here to designate that quar- 
ter.) ** To the south ( north) of the range of the Shweta, or white inoun- 
“ tajbs^ and north ^ south ) of thL range called 'Srvigavdn, is the country 
“ of Hihan mq^a. '^Here is Tri-s'ringa (or Tri-cut a ) in the ocean in the 
“ west. There is'Tfie^'C^zVa tree, and island 4,000 ydjanas in circumference. 
“ There is the Chandra-varttd a great river : its banks are covered with 
“ trees, and it receives many other streams. This is Curuvarsha or 
“ country of Guru, (or this is part of, or belongs to, Guru.) To the 
“ north is Surya-dwipa, or the island of the sun, in which gods abide : 
“ it is in the middle of a sea full of waves, like so many garlands. It 
“ is 1000 ydjanas in circumference: in the middle is a mountain 100 
“ ydjanas high, and as many broad. From it flows the river Smya-varttd, 
“ There is the st'hdn, or place of the sun: there they worship the sun. 
“ To the west of it (north,) at the distance of ^000 ydjanas, is Rudraedra 
** (read Bhadra-cdra-dwlpa: ) there is Bhadrdsana-Vdyu-Figrahavdn, or 
“ the seat of Va'yu with the epithet of Vigrahavdn, or in a human shape." 
This last part shews positively that Tri-culddri, of which 'Sweta is part, 
lies in the quarter of Vdyu, or the north-west quarter of the old continent. 

In the Vdyu-purdna, the author, having described the country of C'tu- 
Mala, which includes Europe, the northern parts of Africa, the lesser 
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AsiUj Iran &c.» informs us ** that south of the range of Jpiat arid north 
“ of that of S'weta, is the country of Ramdnacamt Oi^Ran^cam, inhabited 
“ by white men, who live 1500 years; do not grow old,^ 4 *ave many 
“ servants : and there is a famous JV'yagrdd’ha tree.* Nortli of t|^ range 
“ of Siueia, and south of that of '‘Srtngay is tbex««.iti j i-Jiied Hiranya- 
“ vaiam. There is the river Haimavati or full of snow. People live there 
“ 1100 years. There are the peak lands of Hiranya-maya, Manimayaf 
“ Ratnamaya. South oJ the shores of the northern Ocean are the two 
“ Carus, (or north and south Curu): it is a J:oly country, inhabited by 
“ Sidd’has or saints; men falling (or r^unilng) from heaven are jjorn 

again there, and live 1300 and 1500 vars,” ^fs declareT^n 'the 
Pur an as, that South Curiixs next to Meru Nwwd f Mm^ Afasrtne north 
pole, tills would be impossible. 

“ Ja'tud’iii, and "Saila-rdja, abounding with caves, are two large 
“ mountains. There are also the two famous mountains called Surya-* 
« ednta and Chandra<dnta. Between them flows the river Bhadra^ 
“ sdmd &c/’ 

These two mountains are both at the extremities of Curu; Surya- 
ednta, in the east, and Chandra-ednta in the west. Susya-ednta is called 
also Vdaya-ghi, or the mountain of Udaya; because the sun is suppo- 
sed to rise behind it ; and Chandra-^dnta, in the west, is thus called, 
because the moon, in her monthly course, appears first above it. It 
is called also Asldgiri, because the sun disappears behind it. Another 
name for it is Mahd-Rajata-Astegiri, because it is situated in the fa- 
mous island of Rajata (silver) or 'Sweta. Chandra-ednta is of course 
the same with Chandra-dwipa, or the island of the moon. 


* Fieus liulica. 
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In (he- ^Sdniipnrya, one pf the greater divisions of the Mahd’-Bhdrata, 
fie6tion of the Mdcsha-d'harma^ Na'rada is introduced saying to Na'r a - 
yan' “ Thou, who wcrt incarnate through thy own power, now perform 
thatV'i'^ thou wert bom. I am going to see thy 'Ad’kyam, or 

first and original ton.., kick resides in 'Swe'ta-dwi'pa, in the coin- 
“ mcntary) to perform the puja^ in honor of him, who is Guhya, or 
** concealed. NaraVana, said go. Na'rada made his obeisance, and 
flew througli heaven to Mem. There he remained about two hours, 
“ when he looked toward^ il:*' north-west, and descried at a great distance 
“ ak object of an^^astoni.shing f ize. He saw, in the Jiorth of the Cshirc- 
dud’fiS, or JHiite^ea^ th^ island 'Sweta thus called, and whicJi, as 
“ every body tiidws, is very great/' 

In the Vdyu-purdn'a is to be found the following passage*. Know ye, 
“ tliat to the south of XJttara-Curu, or iN'orth-Curu, in the ocean with 
“ waves like so many garlands, at the distance of 5000 ydjanas, is the 
Surdleyam or abode of the gods, famous for the various sorts of deities 
“ living in it, and C77 thus called. There is the Man'dalam, 

** or vsacred road, of Lunus. To the west of this western island, in the 
“ Mdhcdiid'hi or •great sea, is an island called Bhadracdra, where is the 

*1 

“ Bkadrdsana, or throne of Vigrahava'n-VaVu, who resides there in a 
“ human shape, and is worshipped as a god." 

Va'yu, or Yah is /Eolus, and the guardian of the north-west quarter of 
the world. By the country to the south of UttM’a-Curu, or North-C«r«, 
w-e must understand here SouXh-Curu, and which is bounded on the north, as 
I have shewn before, by the arilic circle; I mean the sensible one, where 
there are days of 24 hours, and which passes through the meridional 
parts of Iceland or Pushcara; which island is declared to be in UUara- 
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Cum, or in the same climate. This distance from UtMre~Cimi\ Sr from 
tlic ardlic circle, to Chandra-dwtpa or '"Swetam, is equal tO nine degrees 
of latitude; for 5000 is the twentieth part of 100,000 yojanas, the ^‘ingth, 
and breadth of the superior hemisphere, answering to tSo degrees. 
These nine degrees will bring the fFhite Islcud between the parallels of 
50 and 55 degrees of north latitude. 

Though I have said, tliat the distance of 'Swetam, or rather of its 
centre, from the continent, is no where mentbmed, yet it is supposed to 
be 4 or 5000 yojanas ; but I believe it is,^ecause islands are gene^lly 
placed at that distance from the main land,^ and strains ^also are g^aerally 
described as 4, or 5000 yojanas broad. Several Pandits are of 
opinion, that in the first passage, which I have produced from the Vard-o 
ha-purdna, instead of the circumference of the fVhite Island, which is 
described as a very large one, and is declared here to be only 4000 
yojanas, or stades, we should read “ to the west of the continent is an 
“ Island 4000 yojanas distant;’ and I believe they are in the right. 
The whole passage is. certainly obscure, owing to some inaccuracy, and 
mistake in the manuscripts, with respc< 5 l to the particulars; though there 
be none about the situation of the White Island, with regard to the adja- 

r 

cent ranges. 

In the passage from the VardJia-piirdna, which I mentioned before, 
tile name of ''Sweta is not very obvious: but its identity is ascertained 
from the famous Cshira tree growing tliere; and the river Chandra > 
varitd : and the passage seems to imply that the island was also called 
Cslura; as it is constantly denominated in the Trai-ldcya-derpdna. “ There 
“ is. the Three-peak-land in the ocean; the Cshira tree and island, to the 
“ west of the continent 4000 yojanas in circumference : there is tlie river 
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ChandM-varttd.** To the north of the island of CshCra is the Surya-dwfpa, 
or the Island of the Sun, called also Hiranya and Suvarna or Ireland, 
and p’^ccd to the north of Britain by Strabo and Mela, Bhadracdra-- 
dwl,pa'’'u ' ^ ♦he west of Surya-^wtpa erroneously. Scotland is 

not noticed by Strabo; otherwise he would, in all probability, have 
placed it also to the west of Ireland, The compiler has placed, however, 
the three islands in a triangle, which was his chief, if not sole object. 

In the Vdyu-purdnat ih^rQ is some inaccuracy with regard to the 
namies of these three peak-lanos, which are said to be Hiranya, Mani, 
and Ratfia; wbilshMani and Ratna are considered as the same, and are 
really so, ' 

'SwE TAM is called also the island of Chandra, because Chandra or 
Lunus resides there ; and as he rises, or appears first above it, Swetam is 
called Chandra-ednta, and Ckandrddaya for Chandra-Vdaya, tlie iidaya. 
or place of the rising of the moon. The place of the rising of tlie sun, 
is simply and emphatically called Udaya, which is also a general name in 
Sansci it, for the countries toward the rising of the sun ; and we have 
Udaya and Mahodaya: but as these denominations seldom occur, and 
then without any particulars, I was at a loss what to do with them ; till I 
found, in Col. Symes’s relation of his embassy to afvd, that Odeea or 
Udaya is the name of China, as well as of Siam, among the natives of 
Avd, who call the emperor of China, Odeea-boa; m Sanscrit it would be 
UJ lya-paJ^^ Thus it appears, that China, and Mahd-China, are the 
same with Udaya, and Mahodaya for Mahd-Udaya, In the Matsya- 
pur an a, section of Bhu~c*handa, or of the earth, the IChite Island or 

( ' ) Eox (rcgioiiis) rex. 
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Rojnia (silver) is the same, as acknowledged by every bbe^y, with Rnjatd’^ 

• \ 

mahan-Astagiti, in wliich passage the White Island is declared to be th^ 
great or famous mountain Astu^gii i, behind which the sun disappeajs, 

J' 

The WnitE Island, Sv^n'rA-dwfpa or'SwETAM; sJwnly in a derivative 
form of tlic neuter gender, is called also ^Sucla, which is synonymous 
with ''Sivetd. CshCnx-dwipa or Khira-dzvtpa, in the spoken dialcdls, sig- 
nifies the Milk Island, from its whiteness. All names signifying White 
are applicable, and occasionally applied, to the White Island. ^Sweta-* 
s'aila, or the White cliffs, is often used, ai^ is literally the Leucas-petra of 
Homer, and Al-Fionu in Galic, 

It is called the Silver Island, because it is supposed, to 'abound with 
that metal, and more probably from a supposed affinity between the moon 
and silver. Gold, says Proclus, is a solar, and silver a lunar, form. 
Rup a diwd Raj aia 2SC Sanscrit names of that metal; hence the White 
Island is called Rajaia-dwipa or the Silver Island; Rnjala-ciTta tlie 
Silver-peak-land. Raupya is used in the Bhdgavata in a derivative form; 
and Raupya-bhumi or Silver land. Araj ita or Arjata in Sansetit implies 
full of silver, abounding with silver. This v/ord is pronounced, in the 
India, Aryata; this manner the word 'argentum is pro- 

nounced aryentum in Germany; arjata, argoid,2L\\d argetm Irish. Aiyatd 
hecomes my and <2 in a regular derivative form; vvh^ch last 

is probably the famous Erithya and Eritheia of the Greeks, who placed it 
near the columns of Hercules, which was the ne plus ultra of their geo- 
graphical knowledge. Besides, Aryateya was not far from the northern 
columns, and straits of Hercules, or the entrance into the BalUck, 
which were always confounded by the careless Greeks with the straits of 
Gibraltar, 
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The, fyiiite Islttnd is called Chandra-dwipa, or the island of Ddins, or 
the moon ; because he was born there ; and it is also the place of his resi- 
dence : Chandrdm- Suca as it is called, I believe, in the Bhagavataj signi- 
fies al«o resplendent like the moon. 'Sas'i-c’lmi dn ^ the Canton or coun- 
try of 'Sas'i, another name for tsunus, is mentioned in the Vrihat-cat'hd. 
The White Island is called also Ratna^maya and Ratna-^wipa, the island 
of jewels; because, at the churning of the ocean, fourteen invaluable ratna 
or jewels, were produced by the churning, and deposited there, till dis- 
posed of. Gomeda and Mant, which signify jewels also, are denomina- 
tion? of the White-Island. All these names are often met with in composi- 
tion, with 'Saila, efilf, or cliffs ; for, in composition, a noun in the singular 
has often the force of the plural number. Thus ^Sweta-Saihi signifies 
the White cliffs: Chandra 'Saila, Soma 'Sait a, the cliffs of the moon; 
Ratna 'Saila, the cliffs abounding with jewels &c. 

MucTi-DWiPA is also another name for the White Island, used in the 
Vrihat-cat’hd, and signifies the blessed island ; and answers to the Bea- 
iorum Insults of the western mythologists. In the same manner, S'rt- 
du'i'pa, znH Sri-Saila, the fortunate island, mountain, or cliffs, answer 
to the fortunate islands. In the fifth scilion of the Devt-purdna, the 
abode of De'vi in the White-Sea is called S'ri-puri, or the blessed city 
or abode ; it is the same with the White Island. 

The was not unknown to the western mythologists, but 

this nafiie had become obsolete for so long a period of time, that they 
had entirely forgotten that it belonged to Britain. But, before w'e pro- 
ceed further, it will be necessary to return to Tri-cut' a, or the ihrec- 
peak-land; and having already mentioned the different names of the 
White Island, let us pass to those of the two others, Su-varnu-divfpa, or 

F 
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the island of Su-variia or gold, might be called also, in --a derivative form, 
Sn-varn tya simply, as Anglia for Engle-lonJ. Jt i]f called also Hiranya, 
a denoininaiion of the same import, as well as Canchana-bhumi or land of 
gold. Hiranya and Sii-varneyadctaoWiously the same witli Erin, and 
Jureriiidy or Ireland. Another name foAit is Surya-dMpa,' or the Island 
of the sun; and it is probably the old garden of Phcebus of the western 
mythologists. 

The third peak-land, or Scotland, is called Ajya-cu'ta or the Jion peak or 
island. It is called Ayasa in the Bhdgavata, a word of the same import. 
In a derivative form we might grammatically say Aye’ya, though this term 
be never used ; but that is no reason for supposing that the term never was 
in use: for it is the Island of Aiaia, or Aaeaol the western mythologists. 
It might be called also Ldha-dwi'pa : but this denomination is never found 
in the Pur an as ; though there is every reason to believe that it was used 
also formerly: and I believe, that it was really the original name, as we 
shall see when we come to treat of that country. We have seen be- 
fore that England is called Chandra-ednta ; Ireland, Surya-ednta. Scot- 
land is likewise denominated Ayasednta. 

• 

Nothing but faint vestiges of Tri-cu'ta, or the Three-peak-land, are to 
be found in the ancient history, and mythology of the west. These are 
considered as three distim^ islands by the Paurdnics: and it was even so 
in the opinion of the IN'uhian geographer, in the twelfth century. The 
word divi'pa signifies only a country between two waters, as Do-ab in 
Persian ; and like the Arabic Jezirahy is applied to any country bordering 
on the sea. These three peak-lands are supposed to be solid, masses of 
gold, silver and iron. 
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Tin^ iwtion, or at least the opinion, that these metals abounded there, 
prevailed once in the west ; for Cicero’s brother wrote to him from fh /- 
tain, that he had been much disappointed; and that he had not found 
ti. single particle of these precious metals. Yet Strabo says, that 
gold, silver and iron were found in Britain, and were even an article of 
trade. There are, indeed, gold mines in Ireland; and, like those of Spain, 
they might have been more produftive formerly ; and the astonishing 
quantities of gold trinkets found daily in the bogs, seem to countenance 
this idea. Besides, Donatus, bishop of Fiezoli, and who lived about 
1100 years ago, says that Ireland abounded with gold and silver, and that 
there were mines oh these precious metals. This, whether true or not, 
shows at least, that it was the general opinion in the west, at a very early 
period. Scotland might, with equal propriety, be called the Iron-peak- 
land. With respe 61 : to England, it is not so obvious, whether formerly it 
abounded with silver, or had mines of that precious metal. 

The word Tii-cu'ta is perfe6lly synonymous with Trinacrin in Greek: 
for acron does not signify positively a cape, but like cuta, it implies a 
peak, and a peak-land. This was perhaps the occasion of the various 
mistakes of Homer, witli regard to the voyages of Ulysses, by his con- 
founding Trinacria in the ocean, with the other in the Mediterranean: 
for the venerable bard’s geographical knowledge of the western countries 
, extended very little beyond Ithaca. But this is no disparagement to the 
illustrious poet; who was not bound to know more on this subjedt, than 
his contemporaries. Heraclides of Ponlus, who lived at the time of the 
taking of Rome by the Gauls, speaking of that event, says “ that it was 
** reported at that time, that the Gauls, had taken Rome,” a city on tlic 
. shores of the Western Ocean, The Paurdnics, when speaking of Ruuuca 
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or place it equally oli the shorcs of the TFesterti,'or Atlantis Ocean. 

We read in Plutarch, that a certain Tiiespesius of Soli was trans- 
ported in the spirit to the islands of the departed, where he saw thrje 
Genii sitting in a triangle. He saw there also three lakes of melted gold, 
lead and iron. The first looked like gold; the second of lead, though in 
fusion, was exceedingly cold, and looked while. This was meant per- 
haps for white lead or tin. The third lake of iron was black, and its sur- 
face very rugged, as if full of scoriae. 

The three Genii were Vishnu, Brahma', and 'Siva, or rather their 
'Sactis or female energies, which are the three Parca of the western my- 
thologists. This relation of Thespesius alludes visibly to the ternary 
number of these islands ; and the three lakes have an obvious reference 
to the three peaks. But this interesting vision I shall resume, when I come 
to treat of the elysium of the western mythologistsv 

The ancients had certainly some knowledge of three peaks of solid 
gold, silver, and iron, which they placed, as usual, near the pillars of 
Hercules; the limit of their geographical knowledge in the west; and 
every place said to be far toward the west, was immediately concluded to 
be near these pillars. Another cause of their misplacing thus these 
three peaks, was that the Greeks confounded the pillars, and straits of 
Hercules, at the mouth of tlie Baltick, yvlth those of the same name near 
Cades. Now Tri-cuta is opposite to the entrance of the Baltickf and 
near enough to be said, by such a distant and careless people as the Greeks 
were, to be in the vicinity of these pillars and straits. When the Romans 
sailed under Drusus into the German seas, they were struck with asto- 
nishment, when they heard of these columns of Hercules so far north; 
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9nd tl\pug}r they did not see them, such was the information, which they 
received, that they did not entertain the smallest doubt of their exis- 
tence. The golden mountain is mentioned by Justin. There is, 
Si»^ ’'e, a mountain of gold in that country, which is considered as sacred, 
and no body dares dig there for that precious metal : but when it thunders, 
the lightening very often falls upon it, and separates lumps from the 
body of the mountain: these lumps it is lawful to take, and carry away. 
The Silver Peak is mentioned by the poet Stesichorus, and after him by 
Strabo and Avienos. Lastly, the third or Iron Peak is mentioned by 
Pli'ny, as the northernmost of the three. This mountain of iron, says 
he, is on the shor^ of the ocean, abrupt all round, and however incre- 
dible it may appear, is a solid mass of iron. The Spaniards called gold 
dust BaluciSf Balnea, &c. The Sanscrit name for dust is Balnea in ge- 
neral; and Canchana-hdlucam signifies gold dust. Pliny says, that the 
Spaniards called this gold dust Ballucis; in an old glossary it is called- 
Balluca, and Valuca: and in Sanscrit it is pronounced indifferently Balnea 
and Valuca. Timarchus of Charonea, who saw also these islands in a 
vision, according to Plutarch, says that they were very large, and were 
situated in the eighth sea, ordivision of the >vorld.' Tri-cuta is always 
placed in the last sea but one; it is in the sixth sea according to the Hindus, 
who alfedl the number se en : it is in the seventh according to the Band- 
'kisls, who affe6l the number eight: and in tlie west it was in tlie eighth, 
because they had a predilefilion for the number nine. The Styx winded 
nine times round the world, and according to the Edda there were nine 
worlds. It will appear in the sequel of this work, that the Styx is the 
same with the seven Seas, which are sometimes represented, as forming a 
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spiral line : and in some Pur an as y and also among the B audd* Joists y they 
are considered simply as a river ; and by some called the Cshird or river 
of milk ; probably Jbecause hs i59Mrce js in tlje island pf Qshira, op S'yoev 
tarn. 


The famous no Jpnger exists/* says Proclus* in his com* 

mentary on the r/wfrM.? of Plato, » hut we can hardly doubt, bpt that it did 
“ once. For Marcellus, who wrote a history pf Ethiopian affairs, says 
** that such, arid so great an island once existed, is evinced by those, who 
“ composed histories of things relative to the external sea. For they re- 
** late that in their time, there were seven islands in the Sea sacred 

to Proserpina : and besides these, three others of an immense magnir 
“ tilde ; one of which was sacred to Pluto, another to Ammon (Jupiter), 
“ and the third, which is in the middle of these, and is of a thousand 
” stadidy to Neptune. And besides this, that the inhabitants of this last 
" island preserved the memory of the prodigious magnitude of the At^ 
“ lantic Jslandy as related by their ancestors, and of its governing for 
“ many periods all the islands in the Atlantic Sea, From this isle one may 
** pass to other large islands beyond, and which are pot far from the 
“ Firm-landy near which is the true sea.” 

Whether the Atlantis ever existed or not, is immaterial; but this 
scription of seven islands, of a great magnitude, in the external or ip the 
Atlantic Seuy and from which one may pass to other islands beyond, and 
which are not far from that FirmAand which incloi^es all the world, is 
applicable to the British Isles only, beyond which are several Other 
islands, such as the Orkneysy Shetlandy Fero and Icelandy which liMft 


* Quoted in Clabke’s Maritime Discoveriet. 
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js incar rthat fan^ous FirmMsn^t of .which the ancients 'had ^pme notio 
pn, and with the Hindus i conceived it to he the boundary of the ynjverse. 
The sea towards it, or the Atlantic, is i^e only t^ .scai fo^ the 
"eas are reajly, jbwt gulfs -and bays. Thespesius, whom I 
tioned before, says that there was but onf island, belonging to Proser- 
PINE ; Ma'I^cp;llvs says that they all belonged to hep. She is the Lacsh- 
mi' of the Purdn'ds, and the daught^ pf the ocean. Resides these 
seven dtpijfas, there were three of a vast, size, which belonged to the three 
. superior. -deities. ^ These .^ree islands constitute the sevemh division of 
the world, according to the followers of Bupp'ha ; and thip sixth only ac- 
cording to the PaSirdn'icSy who divide the world into seven, aS the formep 
do into eight The three superior deities, according to the Hin^ 

dus, are Brahma', Vishnu and 'Siva, who preside over these three 
Islands. To Brahma' belongs Suvmneya; and it is also the abode of 
Yama or Pluto. Vishnu presides over the JVhite Island; be who is 
Na'ra'ya'na, or abiding in the waters, and consequently often mistaken 
for Neptune. The third island, says Marcellus, belongs to Jupiter 
Ammon, who is the same with 'Siva in the character of BarcarAi or with 
the head of a he goat. The word Barcara was formerly used in the west 
for a ram and a sfteep ; for in the Latin of the middle ages Barcaria qr 

i 

Bercaria signified a sheep fold, Bercarius a shepherd : hence the French 
word Berger, 

These seven dwtpas, inaccurately rendered islands, constituted the 
body of thp.famp|us according to Marcellus; but the general 

Opitupn'ivas, that it c^sistod of ten Neptune having divided die 
whole OPURtiy between his ten sons. The vvholeiis perfectly consonant 
.with Uw .account of the .Pudrdnm, Eaiy^KRAXA, the eldest son of 
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$WA YAMBHUVA, or Adam> had ten sons, and intended to ha^e ^divided 
the whole earth among them ; but three of them having renounced the 
world, he divided it between the seven others ; and such is the origin of 
tlie seven dwipasy or grand divisions pf the earth. This evidently sjjcvs, 
that the Atlantis is the old continent, and the tenth and last division of 
it called GadeSy after one of the sons of Neptune, is declared to have 
been at the furthest extremity ; which is true, only if we admit that the 
Atlantis was the old continent. The Atlantis was destroyed by a most 
violent storm : this is well known to die PaurdnieSy some of whom assert, 
that in consequence of this dreadful convulsion of nature, six of the divipas 
disapiieared, and Jambu only escaped, from the fury df an overwhelming 
ocean : but the general opinion is, that though all the dwipas suffered 
much, they were by no means destroyed. The seven islands belonged to 
PaosERPiNE, or Lacshmi, called also Priihwi or the goddess Tellus, 
or tl>e earth, according to the Hindus, 

Marcellus informs us, that all that was known in the west concerning 
the Atlantis, its kings, tlicir power and conquests, was from legendary 
histories, preserved by the inhabitants, as related by their ancestors. This 
Marcellus was a Roman, but he is otherwise unknown to me; there was. 

in the time of Commodus, a Roman legate or governor of that name in 

. • . > , . * 

Biitain, whose abstinence, cleanliness, watchfulness, and inquisitive turn 
were astonishing: but whether he wrote historical treatises, is not known;- 
at least Dio and Suidas take no notice of it. 

II. Besides the three principal islands, there are four iriferibr ones, 
according to the Hindus, and five according to the followers of BOdd'ha. 
Hence, in the peninsula, the islands of Lancd are called ITuil-Lancd or 
tibe seven islands of Lancd, according to the information of Mr. Duncan; 
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and these are the seven islands of Jambulus. In the north-west there are 
either eight, or sixteen, according to the Baudd’Msts. The Paurdn'ics 
are silent on that subject; but the mythologists in the west reckoned 
^ n islands under the dominion of iEoLUs ; and I shall show, in the 
course of this work, that the British Isles are the original and real 
JEolian Isles of the ancients. It is a curious instance of the propensity of 
the Hindus, and also of our ancestors, for mysterious intricacies, which 
must appear to us at least useless, if not ridiculous and absurd. The 
diree islands arc asserted, by the followers of Budd'ha, to be three and 
four: the three are certainly four; yet these four islands really make 
but three: and with such quibbles they are highly delighted. According 
to them, the names of the three islands are Suvarn'a, Rupa-var, and 
Vajra, to which they add D’hdtuci, or the land of metals: but this last is 
generally connected with Vnjra, and they say Fajra-D^hdtuci. Timar- 
ciius, as cited by Plutarch, saw in a vision four divisions.of the infernal 
domains; but these, says he, were reducible to three ; because first 
was conne6led with the second; the second with the third; and the third 
with the fourth. Over these three compages or combinations presided the 
three Parca. Thus ^Sweta and Suvarn'a are considered as two halves of 
one whole: ^Suvafn'a is conne6ted with Vajra, as Ca'la or Pluto rules 
over both; and lastly Vajra is connedled vrith D’hdtuci, 

In the Haimavat-c’han''da, a section of the Scanda purdn’a, we read 
that “the mighty Vishnu, in the shape of a boar, having lifted up the 
“ earth, which was sinking into hell, secured it on his tusk. He then 
“ diredled Brahma' to create, or rather to fashion the earth. Brahma 
“ then made the seven dwtpas, Jambu, Placsha, 'Sdlmalica, Cusha, 
« CraunchUi 'Sdea and Pushcara. In the middle of Jambu is M&u with 

H 
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“ four supports, as they are called in other Purdn'as; the one ii| the east 
“ is of Gold, another of Iron is in the south : the third of Silver in the 
“ west: and the fourth in the north is of Brass. Between these are small- 
“ er peaks, of crystal, coral, and various sorts of gems. MAHE^NDP^^i’ 
" or the great Indr a, resides in the East, in Indra-dwipa; in the South, 
“ Yam A rules; in the West, Varon'a; and in the North, Cuve'ra, or 
“ D’hanada. In the intermediate points are the st’hdns of jigni in tlie 
** south-east; Carbura, or JWrriit in the south-west ; Fflyw in the north- 

west; and Mahddeva in the north-east quarter. In the East he made 
** the Udaya, or the mountain of the rising sun : in the South Brah- 
** ma' placed the Vind*hya mountains. In the west-iie framed a beau- 
** tiful mountain, one half of gold, and the other half of silver; one 
** side looks like the sun, and the other like Indu or the moon." As 
this curious mountain is placed here in the west, in opposition to 
Udaya in the east, behind which the sun rises, it is of course the famous 
Astagiri, behind which the sun disappears. The two halves of it are 
tlie gold and silver peaks, or islands; or in other words Hiranya, 
(Erin,) and or the White Island, considered as one in the Fn- 

hat-Cat’hd, being only divided by a river or arm of the sea. What Brah-* 
ma' made in the north is omitted in the manuscripts ; and we read imme- 
diately after, that Ae mountains glowing with rage Bew about, desolating 
and laying waste the surface of the earth : but Indra with his tliunderbolt 
clipped their wings. 

In the Harivdnsa this story is somewhat differently told. “ Vishnu, 
“ for the good of mankind, having assumed the shape of a boar, rescued 
** the earth from the waters, and secured it on all sides. Upon it he made 
** Meru of solid gold: towards the East he placed the Udaya mountain. 
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“ chana, has a thousand peaks, with many places of worship. Thus he 
** made the Trishiedram or mountain with three peaks, and the Pushcara 
” mountain, with many rivers, producing eveiy tlihig grod and de- 
“ sirable/’ The north quarter is again omitted, because, as my learned 
friends inform me, the north pole is inaccessible, and by no means a place 
of delight. The word north, mentioned in this legend, relates to the 
situation of Soma-giri or the JVhile Island, in the northern parts of the 
fPhite Sea : an expression very common in the Purdfias : every legend 
relating to the IPhite Island, and adjacent parts, generally beginning thus, 
Cshirdde-uttara-tirame, in the north of the White Sea &c. 

But let us return to the JFhite Island, which was once W'ell known to 
western mythologists; but, as I observed before, this denomination be- 
came obsolete, and at last intircly out of use. The While Island, called 
also 'Sweta-saila, or the White cliffs, is the Leucas-Petra ol Homer, 
which is a most literal translation of the Sanscrit, The venerable bard 
places it at the extremities of the west, in the ocean, near the setting sun 
or the Astagiri of the Purdrias, and in the country of the Manes, near 
the elysian fields. In the argonautics ascribed to Orpheus, it is called 
Leucon-cherson or the white country, and placed in the western ocean with 
Jerne, Erin, or Ireland. Lastly, it is mentioned by Nonnus in his Diony- 
siacs under the name of Leucon-pedion, or the white plains. Ino was 
called Leuco-Thea, or the white goddess, from her going into that 
country. It is true that the author of the etymologicon says, that this 
white country, or place, was near Megara: but the Pur an as are positively 
against it. Sweta-devi, or the white goMess, Leucothe&m GTteek,dLn<3i 


(1) OoYss. lib. S4*. 11. 

(*> DioRve^. lib, 10*. T. 76% 
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^tbunea in Latin In. the White Island t they are intimate to each 
other, and canno^ exist separately. 

* 

Under the name of Cshiruy the White Island appears to be the Scheria 
of Homer, and other ancient writers. The word Cshira^ in Sanscrit^ 
signifies milk ; but it appears that its original mean'mg was White ^ pure, 
clear, sheer. Skirr in the Edda signifies exactly the same thing, and 
Xiroi in Japanese signifies white also. Skeiras, skiras, skirra, in Greek, 
signified white, and for that reason it became the name of chalk. There 
were the skiroi theoi, the white gods, or the gods of Skerr, or Scheria, 
mentioned by Plutarch. There was also a. nation of that name in 
Fairope^ mentioned by Stephanus of Byzantium. 

The word cshir is always pronounced khirin the vulgar dialedls, and 
khar in Tibet: and it appears that Scheria was also called Kheria. This 
is the same island, which is called Kyri and Kyrie hy Pal.ephatus; and 
was the native country of Phorcus. ( Kyrene or Cerne appears in a deri- 
vative form, from Cima in Sanscrit.) These islands were three in number, 
like those of the Hesperides in the north-west, according to Apollodorus. 
There were three , islands of the Gorgones, and three more belonging to 
Geryon., These were probably the same, and made what was called the 
western Cerne, which, like the Hesperides, were misplaced. The eastern 
Cerne was Sumatra; but which, like the Cerne in the west, included also, 
the eastern Tri-ciita. The wind called skiron 2Lt Athens, was called by 
the Gauls, Circius, which is to be pronounced kirkius; and which appears 
to have been originally the same widi Corns or Caurus., as long as the 

ancients icsnained satisfied with the old division of the horizon- into eight 

— ^ 

(•) Steph. Byzant, v. Ktimeni. 
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points. But when they increased tlie number, t]|iey applied, differently, 
denominations which before were synonymous, or khtr is also 

the' name of a favourite dish of the Hindus ^ made of rice,Viii: and sugar. 
They supiJosc that tlie gods are equally fond of it, except that their's is 
prepared with amrity or ambrosia. Some suppose even that all chalks are 
the remains of their banquets : which after a long time, as may be reason- 
ably supposed, have lost their original flavour. The island of the moon 
is entirely composed of strata of such chalks, or rather of the coarser 
parts of the ambrosia, which was produced by the churning of the 
ocean : the purer parts flew to heaven, and of these is made the moon, 
which is nothing but \f\xreamriiy or clariftfed ambergris, for tliis substance is 
meant, as will be subsequently shown. Natural philosopliers in the west 
entertained formerly the same notions ; and to this day they call the 
purer parts of chalk, found in a liquid state, lac lunic, or moon's milk. 
German miners call it guhry and the Hindus, khtr. Qrpheus, in his 
hymn to the moon, calls her clG6lris or of amber; and Eustathios, in 
his notes on Dionysius, gravely informs us, that there is a great affinity 
between the moon and eledtrum or amber. 

The White Island is well known to the inhabitants of the Philippine 

m 

Isles ; who believe that it is the receptacle of good men after death. 
Lastly, the aborigines of Britain call it to this day Inis-Wen, or the White 
Island; the Inis-huna or Inis^Uina of Caledonian bards, who, by it, under- 
stand England, or at least the southern parts of it. Al-I'ionn, in Gaik, 
answers literally to 'Swe'ta-'saila, in Sanscrit, and to the Leucas-pet'ra of 
Homer, or the white cliffs; and Britain is called Al-vion by EroLEMv, 
and 4lhion by others. Yet it is doubtful, whether Britain was jjkms culled 

(0 Tuev^kot’s V.ol. 1, Relation pf the P/i///ppi>ic /j/flwtfe, p. 42. 
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from the appearance of jire country, or from a German tribe, which pro- 
bably invaded itundSr the command of Sxirr, son of NionD,the Skirus 
son of mentioned by HE$tcHius for Niord was Neptune 

among the Scandinavians, But, as this will be the subject of a separate 
paragraph, let us return to the White Island, the terrestrial moon, and 
Ambej-like, or Electris insula of Sotacus. 

' III. The White Island is called also Chandra-dwfpa, or the island of 
Limits ; Soma-parvata, or the mountain of the moon ; 'Sa'si-clianda, or the 
country of the moon. Some suppose that both the celestial, and tcrres- 
trial moons, were originally united’ together, into one mass of Jmrit, 
which was produced from the rheum, which flowed copiously from the 
eyes of the giant-like Atri, who caught cold , whilst performing tapasya 
in these frigid climates. It is said, in some Purdnas, that this rheum was 
nothing else, but the spermatical matter, which rcascended, and came 
out at his eyes. It fell into the sea, and Atri said to Ocean us, this is 
rny son, take care of him. Oceanus, however, negledted Lunus for a 
long time, who floated thus at the mercy of the waves and winds. When 
at last, recolleaing his promise to Atri, he gave a place to Lunus ; that is 
to say he fixed it, and made it stationary. He brought him up in his 
human shape, at his own court, with Lacsjimi'; hence Lunus is called the 
brother of Lacsiimi' ; for he was adopted by old Oceanus, and at last 
considered by him, as his own son. Yet Lunus was far from answering 
the great expe<5lations which the world had formed at his birth. The 
gods, having maturely considered the subjeft, resolved to churn the 
waters ^ the ocean, in order to obtain fourteen precious things 
which tmsji were in want of ; and among the rest such a moon as would 


Hesych. au voc. Silikos. 
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answer the purpose of living creatures, either uiQveable' or inmoveablev 
They then took the old, moon, pounded it with tne ^curf, that was 
scraped ofi’ the body of Vishnu, and flung the whole ifli^redhto the 
/rA/7<? Sea, witli all sorts of plants and trees. After the churning, a new 
and perfect moon appeared, to the inexpressible joy of the three worlds. 
It consisted of the most pure parts of the mass of Amrit, and it instant- 
ly flew up to heaven. Since the chuming> the W'hite Sea might be con- 
sidered as entirely of ambrosia or Amrit, called also Amalaci in Sanscrit, 
It is in consequence called Amrttdbd’hi or the sea of Amrit, and it was . 
named the Amalchian sea in the west, probably from Amalaci, In the 
Purdn'as, the White Island is called Amrtlcdra, which in an active sen'se 
signifies producing, making amber : but in a neuter sense, it implies that 
it is made of amber. 

This is then tlie original island called Elecirist and Sotacus, as cited 
by Pliny, asserted, that amber was produced from certain trees in Britain, 
This idea of Sotacus originated probably from some ancient legend con- 
cerning the first appearance of Amrtt in that island. The isle of tlie 
moon was called Electris, and so was the moon itself. The Paurdnics 
declare, that it is of the purest amber, or ambergris: for it is difficult to 
discriminate, which of the two they mean: but it appears that they have 
confounded these two substances together ; or at least, that they con- 
sidered them as two species of the same kind or genus. They say in, 
Tibet, that the moon is of liquid crystal; and the Manicheans affirmed, 
that it was entirely of what they called the water of perfection. The 
Pdurdiiics call also the moon Carpura, which is a general term ^r am- 
ber, ambergris, camphire, Jgallbchum and' Tabaxir, or sugar ^oambus. 
To tliese they ascribe the same origin, except, to, tlie. .<4'gK//pr/iMW. In 
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'thdr ojjjnion all tliese-ii^bstances are produced by a certain dew, that falls 

• » 

.i)n trees, aiii^ in/he sea, when the sun is in the lunar jnansion of Swdtica, 
'**) \f'* 

which is partW Libra. 

Amber, In Co's' as or lexicons, is however described as a mineral, pr 
fossil substance ; X>’bd1ubhcda,‘’ a sort of .mineral ; “ Sivarnam,^ of a 
j^old colour. As Pandits know very Jittle of .natural history, arid as their 
lexicons contain thp names only of the different sorts of Carj)ur^, I was 
pbliged to apply to phjsiciaps, druggists, and merchants. Fronj their 
accounts, compared, and combined together, it appears that ambergris .is 
called in Sanscrit, Chandram, being lilse the substance of the moon ; and 
Chandra-rasa, or the same with the pure, and.crystaljine fluid, of which the 
body of the moon consists, and which is pure apd liquid amber. Merchants 
use the word Chandra-rasa for ambergris,; but druggists call it musk-ansi- 
ber, because it is always adulterated with civet. It is called also Hitdbhra,qn. 
account of its transcendent qualities ; being considered as a purer sort 
of Abhra or amber. Amber or succinum is called in the spoken dialecls 
Cdpur: this is also confirmed by the author of the Tolifet-ul-Miiminfn, 
which is a learned treatise on medicinal drugs. The author, who was 
a native of India, declares positively, that in Mindostan, amber is called 
Cdpur, the same which is denominated, in Persian, Cdrubah, or grass- 
attracting. This word is now used in Hindostan; but they pronounce it 
tCdharbd: And its eledlric property is very well known. In Sanscrit it is 
called Abhra, or abhram, from its being transparent ; and ahhracam or 
flbhrac is our talk, Caippbice is called Bardsa in the spoken dialects, 
accordii'^ to the Bhdva-pracds'a; and jts name is there .declar<,’d 

Jto be Cafpura-ChaUiaca, or Chinese Carpura ; and there is another sort of 
it called Carpura-Ta^arji, The .first sort, called Bardsa, is obviously 

% 
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the Cdphoor-Baroos of the Malays, and ’ the -yther is the ^dphoor* 
Tdhooree, according to Mr. Howison's Vocabulary t'f tl^t lang-j^age. 
Camphire is denominated Haima-bd/tuam, or snow-dusc, in ^Sanscrit, 
Agaru, or Aguru, is generally understood of a sort of sweet scented 
wood, called by us Agallochum, from the Sanscrit derivative form 
Agarucam. According to Mr. Marsden, it is called Garoo in Sumatra;. 
and in the spoken dialects of India it is denominated A'gur. The 
word Agaru, or Aguru, signifies in general any thing with a fragrant 
smell ; and is equally used to signify amber and Agallochum, the true 
Sanscrit name of which is Vayasa, according to lexicons. Carpurdguru 
is amber; and Chandandguru is the Agallochum. Chandana is the sandal- 
w'ood, called also Malay nj a ; because it grows in Malaya, where the breeze,, 
according to the Hindus, imparts its fragrance to the whole vegetable 
kingdom ; and poets in India often mention the Malayan, as we do tlie 
Sabean, breezes. 


Carpura GURV is timber, called HitdbJira, and Gdmedaca sometimes by 
merchants ; but more generally Cdpur and Cdharba. Gome da, Gdmedaca 
z.ndi Gdmdy am are synonymous: and Delaval, in his account of the 
Maldivia Islands, says that ambergris is called Gom§m by the inhabi- 
tants; for Gdmedam, I suppose. • There are three sorts of it, S'wr'tdguru, 
lAhflguru or Suvarna, and Cdldguru or Crishndguru. The first or 
white Aguru or Agur is considered as an inferior sort, though some 
seem to understand ambergris by it. 


liOHA GURU, Idhdgur or suvarna, is considered as a fossil, ( dhdtu : ) it is 
called Idhdguru from Idha, iron ; because they suppose, that it^olour is 
occasioned by the presence of that metal ; and suvarna, f^wr its golden 
colour. We find it called in lexicons chapura and ambar: but these words, 
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not to found in any Aner ^Sanscrit books, are justly supposed to origi- 
nate from the sp<6ken dialers. Crtshndguru, or black Aguru, is called 

I?' ^ 

also 'Sild-Jata, stone bitumen, or Petroleum: another name for it is asma- 
jam or stony. From '‘Sildja'tu, Avicen and Simeon Sethi have made 
Seldhit, and Se I dc'hiftim. It is naturally soft; but sometimes it is found 
in an indurated state : and this stone jdtu is really, what we call jet, and 
the French, jayet. Jdtu, in Sanscrit, is a fossil, fatty and tenacious sub- 
stance. The Sild-Jdtu is said to be an exudation from stones, as implied 
by its name, and to be found sometimes floating on water : it is very 
black, and of a disagreeable smell.. 

The famous Averroes says, that am&aris a sort’of camphife: and He’ 
is perfectly corredl; that is, what he says is perfedlly conformable to the 
notions of the Hindus on that subject; and even Boerhaave resembles it 
to camphire. The word ambar is derived from the Sanscrit Abhra, and 
which the more modern Greeks could not write otherwise than ampar, 
but which is to be pronounced Abar : and we have framed our pronuncia- 
tion from tlicir vicious orthography, not considering that they did not 
pronounce it so themselves : thus, they write Tempit for Tibet^ but pro- 
nounce it Tebit.. . 

When the Portugueze arrived in India, they found'that amber was called 
there abar, and that the Hindu merchants distinguished three sorts of it. 
The first was Ponah-ambar, which they were told signified golden ambar, 
Puambar or Coambar was the second sort, and implied as much as water 
amfcar; because it was supposed to come from the sea. The third was called 
Maniandtp^r, being supposed to be the excrements of a large fish : this was 
black. 'n?e|iccond sort was of a greyish colour, and Ferdinand Lopez 
writes Coambar for Puambar, But otlier Portuguese authors write Por- 
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ahafy Pu~abara.r\d Min-abar, more correftly. - By Por-abar they iii^rstood 
the white sort of ambar, which was the best, and for th«q reason dcj^est.; 
they said it was called Ponah- Ambar, or golden amber, noi^i 
its colour; but because it was. sold for its weight of gold. 


on. account of 


All these denominations are pore . Sanscrit, .except the first, whicji 
however appears to be only a eprrupti^pn. Ppnah-abar should be writtep 
Sdna-Ahar, called in Sanscrit l^xiQqYi^.Sw^rndbhra : for in the spoken dia- 
kii^, they constantly say ^dn'a, fqTsmarna or snvarn a. or gold in Sanserif, 
Por-^ahar is from Pardbhra, the pure or most excellent abhra pr arabef;: 
and this is confirmed from its extravagant price. Pu-abar or Co-abar or 
water amber, are from the Sanscrit Paydbhra or Co-dbhra ; Paya and Ca 
being Sanscrit names for water. Min-dbar is from Min-dbhra or fish- 
amber. None of these deiiominations, except Swxrndhhra or Sondhhrat 
are to be found in Sanscrit lexicons ; for the word abhra signifies transpa- 
rent, which is by no means applicable to ambergris : and at the same 
time I believe Sondbhra and Pardbhra to be two very different things. 
The first, being according to Sanscrit lexicons, a fossil substance, trans- 
parent and of the colour of gold, is obviously the succinum of the anci- 
ents, and our amber. The Pardbar or Pardbhra, of a white colour, is 
the purest, and most perfect sort of ambergris. When Pliny says, -that 
white amber is a most fragijant perfume, this, must b,e.;Vinderstood of the 
best sort of iunbergris^ for .white amber has hardly . any fiiagrapqy. 
p’ordfcar then spems tp, be the same .with Piidbar or Co~dbar, Pc^dbhra 
and Ca-d6Arfl, bfi<;ausc it pomes frpm the sea. As ambergris comes frppi 
the East, and in veiy small quantities, and is very rarely Aund on 
the shores of the Atlantic, it is but imperfectly described ly ancient^. 
. They called it white amber, and 1 believe, Alcyonipn, conceiving it to 
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be the ^aces of the famous bird in antiquity’. I'he Mindbhra 

is fpm fintf, in Sanscrit; being supposed to be the fc^ts of a 
sort of ^hal^ and they said that it was black: thus confounding it 
with the ''Saild-Ja'tUf or Petroleum, called Selahit, Silachet, or Selachet 
by Arab and Greek authors. 

Abhra is then the root of amber, and is the same substance ; though 
the learned are in general of a different opinion. Several Pandits think, 
that by Carpura in general, we are to understand ambergris,(called 
also Ckandram or Chandra-^asa,) unless it be otherwise specified. 

The word a wbara is found only in Sanscrit lexicons; and in no other 
books: hence I suppose that it is not originally a Sanscrit word, and 
that, like many proper names not pure'Sanscrit, has been admitted into 
lexicons: besides it is not there said to mean amber. 

AmrIta is the sacred name of this precious perfume, in its most 
perfect state, but not to be procured by mortals ; for it belongs solely 
to the gods, whom it has rendered immortal. They procured it in that 
high refined state, with immense labour, by churning the ITkite Sea; 
and what we have is nothing more, than the dregs and coarser parts 
left behind, after the churning was over. Though it cannot confer im- 
mortality, yet it will, when duly prepared, greatly lengthen the days 
of mortal man. This preparatimi is somewhat like the philosopher's 
stone among chymists, and it was the opinion of the celebrated 
Boerhaave, I believe, for I speak from recolledlion only, that, if 
properly prepared, it might have that ef&^. Amber and ambergris 
have certdljnly a very great affinity ; for by analysis they give the same 
results. t 
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Amr^ta is derived from 7nrit mors, »/or/w,^’i£fe*the piiyativc particle a; 
and seems to re-appear in the word immortal, tmch is fixiPc derivative form. 
Amrttdsya or Amrtlsya is in the possessive case, and is ah^a dlMvative 
form, and from it is derived ambrosia the food of the gods; and as rivers, 
on the banks of which amber was collected, were called Ertdamts, 
Eiidanum, it is not improbable, that the latter is derived from the Sanscrit 
Amrtt-ddnam giving, producing amber. 

Lo'ha*guru, called also Swam'dguru or gold like Aguni, is then our suc- 
cinum or amber. It is true that Agurii or Agattochum is said to be of 
three sorts, the white, yellow or citron colour, and the red ; but wc never 
read of black Agallochum; and of course the Cdldgiiru or Crtshndguru is 

not a species of Agallochum: but a sort of amber called Jet, or '‘Saild-Ja'tu 

« 

in a less indurated state: for, as we observed before, Agallochum is called, 
in Sanscrit, Chandandguru, which implies, that Agallochum belongs to the 
vegetable kingdom, like the sweet scented sandal-wood. That which 
grows in India is of little or no repute: yet we read of sandal al-Cumdn, 
which IS interpreted as if growing near Cape Comorin. But I take it to 
signify the island of Sumatra, which was called the island of Chandra or 
the moon, synonymous with Comr in Arabic. 

• 

Lo'ha'guru or Ldhdgur was also , the name of amber in the west, 
where it was called Lugurium, Lygyrion, according to Josephus, Ligu- 
rium, Laguriim and corruptly Lyngurium, Lyncuriuin &c. Hence all 
the western parts of Europe were called Leguria or Lyguria or the 
amber country ; and amber was first heard of among the Ugurians ; 
there, as is pretended, it flowed from certain poplar trees, into, which 
the sisters of Phaeton had been transformed. Uguriunpfwas after- 
wards used to signify such substances, as had the proj^rties of real 
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is probably derived from the Sanscrit 
fciundonthe tzram or shores of the Alaca 
islad.ds oi *the JTaurdn'tcs, called Alocioe by Ptolemy; in the same man- 
ner as tin was called Cassiteris, because found on the tiram or coasts of 


oie(51rum; the najjp® 


of,whi^ 


Cach’hat among the western islands: and tin is called tirani to this day in 
Sanscrit, Sotacus, whom Pliny calls an ancient author, insisted that 
amber came from Britain ^ which of course is the original FAcctris, or 
Amber Island^ and Liguria. 


The western mythologists acknowledged also, that the moon was of 
amber, or at least had a very great affinity with it, as we have seen be- 
fore ; and the abode of the moon, her heaven or paradise, wherein she 
sheltered her faithful servants, they called from that circumstance Locure', 
according to Orpheus, in his hymn to the moon. 

Hear, O goddess! O queen! Thou giver of light, divine moon! 

Moon with bull’s horns, travelling by night; going through the air ! 

Nocturnal moon! Torch-bearing maid! Propitious star! Encreasing, 
“ decreasing ! Male and female ! Bright, fond of horses, mother of time ! 

Fruit-producing-moon ! Amber-like, solemn, nocturnal light! Seeing 
“ everything; fond of night watches, shining among beautiful stars! 
“ Loving rest, and stolen pleasures ! O thou-gracious-friiit-producing- 
** Lampetia! Image of night ! Standing ereft, in long robes! Running 
“ in a circle ! O haste thou, prudent maid ! O prosperous ! O giver of de- 
** light ! Propitious star ! Shining with thine own light, slielter in Lo- 
“ cure' those who humbly call on thee." 

This is intirely in tlie style of the Paurdn'icSy who do not believe tliat 
the moon borrows her light from the sun. Though considered as a male, 
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yet she is a female deity, at the time of and cqpsidered 

as such for astrological, and chymical purposes, as I h^e b^^jj^infprmed ; 
and it is believed by all orthodox Hindus ^ that thqse, whcrhave faithfully 
performed certain religious duties, at certain times of the moon's period, 
will, with the followers of Vishnu, be born again in "^Svx'tant, tlwre to 
receive the full reward due to their attachment. 

T^ocure' is then the name of this paradise of the moon, called, in 
Sanscrit, CJiandra-mandalam, and positively asserted to be in 'Swe^- 
iam, or the White Island; and even to be '‘Swetam itself. The abori-^ 
gines of 'Swetam have preserved to this day, that ancient name ' in ' 
IJoegyr, Loegria, and Logres as it is called in old French romances. 
According to some Purdnas, the appellation of Chandra~dwipa, which 
carries along with it the idea of amber, of which the moon is made, 
was not confined to Englaftd, but extended over a considerable part 
of Europe. As, for instance, when we read in the Revd, and Cumdried^ 
c’han'dhas, that the whole zone, extending from the shores of the east- 
ern, to those of the western ocean, describing an arch round the south- 
ern parts of Meru, is divided into nine equal parts, one of whicli is 
declared to be the country of the moon, at the western extremity ; it im- 
plies that this countiy of the moon, and of amber, was not limited to J5r/- 
tain, but extended over the adjacent parts of the continent ; and we find’ 
in ancient history, that Lloegyr or Liguria, included France, part of Italy 
and of Spain, and most probably a large portion of Germany. The name 
of Lyguria, as beloaiging to Britain, or at least to a part of it, was for- 
merly used in that sense ; for Himilco says positively, that the inhabi- 
tants of Britain, and from the context it appears that they aborigines, 
were Lygurians. Their coq ntry was . of course called L/o<rgyr or Lyguria. 
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In ovLigeris, now called the Ijoire, by dixjp- 

pin9r4he qw^scen^et^r which pra^icc is pretty {general ; but more par- 
ticularly laSedled by the Celtic language, its dialedts, and die modem lan- 
guages partly derived from them. (Thus in the Italian, French and Spanish 
languages, instead of viginti, iriginta &c. they say vint, trente &c. Most 
of the ancient names of places, and rivers in Gaul, are modernised in 
that manner : thus the river Socona is, now called the Soane ; and Se- 
quana is the Seme.) 

O.N the highest grounds in IJoegyr, was a city of that name, called 
jifterwards Leger-Ceasler, Ligora-Ceaster, Legra-Ceaster. It is now called 
Leicester, for Leir-^cster. The learned Somner says, that the river, 
which runs by it, was formerly called Lear by the same contradlion, 
and it is probably the river Liar of the anonymous geographer. Mr. 
Somner, if I be not mistaken, places the original town of Ligora near 
the source of the Lear, now the Soar, on the most elevated spot in 
England, and in the center of the Chandra-Mand'atam, or sacred road 
of Lunus, called also Electris, or Ldhaguru, Lygguros, Lloegyr: and 
1 believe that Lld^r, thp fFelsh ngma of the moon, is derived from 
Lloegyr, by a s^inU«ir process, c«»igenial to that language. Thus from 
ilie iMin lucer^, ox l\tkere, tlie French havQ luhde ludie^ 

Tfjfr: ancient Britons established ini France, consider the modern name 

* 

of the river Liger, written Loire in French, as synonymous witli Ldar^ 
the 'name of the moon In their dialedl. In the Cornish dialect, lur signi- 
fies the moon. In Greek the moon was called ' It aeir a, II aira, according 
to HesVchius, and Plutarch ; the same' ilame is pronounced Lii'ra by 
other authort, asIIvciNUS. 


M 
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This island and country of Lloegyr~.ov same 

with the island of Lakeria, the native, coufttiy. of - heF.Jpo« 

* *V 

ther Astynome, who married Aphros, the sam^ prdhahJy with H£SP£liUjl^ 
or tlie west, the son of Satu^rn, and[ the brqtit^er of Picus find CijiRpif, 
according to the Chmiicgn-rPaschale. 

Of the island of the moon, there are even some pretty strong traces in 
the mythology of the west : for Timarchus, when he was transported in 
the spirit to tlkc islands of the departed, positively asserts, that one of 
tliem was the portion or island of tl^e .raopn; and StatiV?* in his X^shais^ 
says, that j)hilosophers declared, that there was a pipon ot) earth.O The 
island of the moon is declared in the Purdnas to be Swerga^bhumi or a 
celestial earth: hence we read in Macrobius, that we are tp consider the 
moon as an earth or region, which we might pall a celestial earth, or ter-r 
jrestrial moon,; and Lutatius asserts, that it was the opinion of philo, 
sophers, that there was a moon on earth. This idea prevailed then 
equally in the west, and the present passage frorp Lutatius Tcquires jnp 
pmendatipn. 

As is the residence of Vishnu, and of the Supreme Being 

also, for they are generally considered as one, it is called his Teja’-sthdn, 
or the place of the refulgence of Vishnu, or in other words his Ghrita-* 
sfhan: for teja zndghrita ape syqopyippus, ajid signify refulgence, res- 
plendence. It is true that 'sweta if! nevpr call^4 ghr^ta ; yet it is declared 
to be ghrita pr ,a r.esplpndent |)laqe qr island, or the game is expressed 
in other synonymous yvordg, Spch, is the resplendence pf its cliflis, and 
that of the whole island, that it is seen at a great distance ; and, piortal 

ri) Macros, p. 41. Sec notes also. 

(*) Macros, in Somm. Scirioif. p. 41 in notis. 
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Ayes csil hardly^, bear This notion arose probably fron^ the shining 
whiteness its and strata of ohalk; which struck the Romans 
Wihi admiration, as k appears from CIicero's letters to Attic us; in 
which he calls these white cliffii, mirijica moUs, which^ besides that 
property, have in themselves nothing very remarkable. It is probable 
th^t .chalk was called cr.eta in Latin, and the island of that name in 
Qreecf abounding aJsp with chalk, from its shining white colour, or 
ghnta iiv Sanscrit. The isle of Crete f and its , adjacent SQa, are called 
^hrita \\\ tlic Pur an as, and gh^it or ghiritrudassi hy the Tw? ^5 to .this 
. ^ay. But as ghrita in Sanscrit is applied, for the same reason, to 
gh?^t or clarified butter, the Paurdnks suppose, that its adjacent sea js 
.pntirejy ©f ghee, and of course unctuous, as the auth9r of tl.ie Trai~{o(ya^ 
derpana says it is. 

As cshira, 'Swcta and ghrtta are synonymous terms, it is highly pro* 
bable that England was. called also Ghrita or Creta; and indeed it is de- 
clared to be Ghrtia, not as a proper name, but as an epithet. This pro- 
.bably, and vanity also, induced the Greeks to attribute to their own Creta, 
.whatever legends belonged tp the other and original Crftu, Thus 'Szvcta 
is represented floating at random on the surface of the ocean like De'los; 
and in my humble opinion it is the original Delos. or in Greek, 
signified originally, light, a lamp, resplendent, manifest, conspicuous as 
light itself. The learned and ingenious Mr, Bailly was of opinion that 
the primeval Delos did not belong to Greece, but to the Hyperboreans ; and 
Lucian ridicules the idea of those who asserted that Delos was a mass de- 
tached from Tiinacria or Tri-cu'tidri, The Cretans asserted that Jupiter 
was born in Uicir island ; the 4rc(idians claimed the same honour. Accor- 

t 

iding to othersjhe was pnly brought from some other country, and cpncea- 
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led there. The Paurdnics insist that the maijif^tation V ishnu^, in the 
character of Crishna, happened m 'Swe'lam, on rXxi'ta; Md thetwo 
rams, mentioned in the legends of the Cretan Jupiter, arc plac^, by ^ 
autlior of the Vrthai-Cat’ha, in Suvarna~dwipa or Ireland. In short, ^$wttet 
was called by the Greeks and Romans ^ Ullimj, Creta or Leucc. 


In theRomfl?! Hippodromus, or Circus, we find a delineation of the cos- 
mographical system of the for Cassiodorus compares the whole 

to heaven and earth. The Spina or ridge in the middle represented Jambu 
or the continent, whilst the Carriere or Course formed a spiral line seven 
times revolving round the Sphia. Every charioteer or horseman passed 
six times near the fatal meta or goal ; and on the seventh , reached at last 
the Ultima Creta, which was a s]x)t near the barriers, marked with 
chalk or creta: “ Septeni spatia,” says Isidorus, ** quadriga: currunt ; 

quibus per act is, vita terminus consummaiur, quorum finis est Cre- 
** ta, id est judicium. Life Is like the seven spaces run by charioteers; 
** these being accomplished, there is also an end of life ; for the 
end of these spaces is Creta or doom." The inhabitants of Atria, 
at the mouth of the Po, had a river Tartarus, and certain marshes, 
which they called the seven seas. 


Tins is truly in the style of t]\e'Hindu divines; who assert that every 
man after death must go to and (for they often give 

the names of 'AzutfVii and Chandra to d\\ the British Isles; though they 

I 

belong properly to England ) there to stand their trial before the kin^ 
of justice, the B’haima-rdja, except i>ersons cither eminent for their 
holiness, or notoriously infamous. There is no occasion for a •trial in 
these cases : they are immediately hurried away to their own respective 
places. In the Vardha-purdna, it is declared, that pious men go. 
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ifellft'd add* "wh^rer thcsy 
tti'tf .l^rrt a;^tr; if they" , ^ laW- fSdCh ^ 'Sweta,- the 

6frttaof res^eri(ferii!islah<f; ihei« fd reMlafyiF, for'd'ddfldid''t^ 
fJoWibft td theit meriJS; Vrflien>fhtfy ar^ horn a^ki' ik ^ d«1pS^ JMntUi 
fit Jh^tCy the taild' of ifterita and* dbnieMtitf: 

Like ''Sivetam or Ghrtta, this Ultima Creta was the principium et jinisy 
the beginning and the end, of their worldly pirgriraage, of which their 
courses were a lively image. Chrysostom makes use of the same al- 
legory ; and calls the barrier Leuke,- synonymous with Creta. Hie spiral 
line which the racers described, and which was seven times involved, evi- 
dently alludes to the seven narrow seas; and for this reason they called it 
Euripus. Though these seven seas, and the seven islands, be described 
in the Hindu, system as so many conceritrical circles and zones, yet in 
some Purdnas, they are represented as forming a spiral line. This 
VlLima Creta y or being thus placed at the furthest extremity of the 

world, answers obviously to our 'Sweta in the Roman and original system, 
but will by no means agree with the Grecian Crete. The famous plant 
dictamtiusy supposed to grow in Crete, is positively asserted, in the Rdtn- 
dyena, to be a native of our Ghr^td, or at least a plant with similar pro- 
perties. For Hanuma'n was diredled to fetch it thence, to cure the 
vVounds which LAdsHMAN A had received in battle. 

We ob.servcd before, that the PThite Island was also denominated 
Rojatd, A'jata,Rupa-vdrdy RaupyayOXthe Silver Island: to these names 
we must also add that of Tara or Tar, which implies the same thing. 
The name of the whole country is Tdr^Aesa or silver country, and it is 
represented ast such ; and though it be not mentioned under that name 

N 
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in any Sdmcrit book, yet from the context it is ceiaainly admissible. 
This has an obvious affinity with the otToc an(^nt5, which 

they placed at random,, beyond, the columns of Hercules, a^sual. 
we find a town thus called, at the mouth of the river Batis, it was pro- 
bably from its being the emporium or staple for merchants, to and from 
the real Tdr-desa or Tartessus. 


The existence of a. town called , at the mouth of the river 

BatiSf is very uncertain ; Strabo speaks of it in a very doubtful manner. 
** It seems,” says he, that the ancients called the river Bcetis Tartessus, 

They say that there was a town of the same name! and that the coun- 
" try about, it was called Tartessis/' The river flowed from the silver 
peak, and Stesichorus jumbles together, the silver mountain, the river 
Tartessus, and the island of Erytheia,yfh\ch Eratosthenes calls properly 
enough Tdriessis. Tartesis, from Tdrdes'a, signifies the silver country, as 
Erytheia from Aryateya. Arganthonius, or the silver king, reigned 
over Tartessis : and the kings of the silver island are called Rupa-d’liara 
in the Vnhat-Cat ha, and their wives Hemalatd, the golden creepers, 
and their daughters Rupa-latd, or the silver creepers. 

T HE White Island \s said, in the Purdnas, but more particularly in the 
Traii-ldcya-^erpana, to be in the tiram Hr, or borders of iIrj White Sea, 
or Cdlcdad'hi the sea of Ga'la or Pluto; that is to say, reckoning 
from the continent: for Vajra or Vadra, Scotland, is said, in the same 
book, to be on the other Hr or border. The compiler of the above trea- 
tise says, that, by the tir of the White Island, we must understand a 
space of eighteen ydjanas, or 885- miles. This is to be under.stood all 
along the sea shore.s, and both within the land, and without at sea ; so 
that every island at sea, or district on shore, witliiii these umits, is said to 
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be iir the CshiraUramt or on the borders or skirts of CskirAt or the ffHiitt 
Island,. Xheskij^ ,of ihe Silver Island might, with equal propriety, be 
%;^\6dk Tdra’‘tiram or Tdr-iir, as it would be pronounced in conversation. 

Another name for tiram is Cach’ha. This signifies, they say, a low 
swampy shore or ttram : but this interpretation is far from being adhered 
to in India : and whether we consider it as the name of a part of Svietam 
simply, or as implying . only its shores, is a matter of no consequence in 
the present case. 

Thi» name is applied io some extensive dlstriA of the Briiish Isles, in 
'tfie Vdyu, and Vardha-furdt^as. In the first is a list of mountains, rivers 
and nations ’in Cetu-mdia orE^trope; and the author begins first with the 
Tatsuc’has, probably the Tectosaca; tlien lie proceeds to the nations 
CAlXed ' Samudrdntceracas, that is to say, living .in the ocean: there we 
find the Carambhavas, the Cuchas, Swetas, Suvarn'atatacas, (who live 
in the tat or Hr of Suvarna or Ireland, ) . the Swctangas &c. 

In the Vardha-purdna, tlie Cuckas are called, in some manuscripts, 
Cunckas; but tlic true reading, according to the learned, is either Cucha 
or Cach’ha ; and^they are inclined 'to admit the latter, the other readings 
being without any etymological meaning, which ought not to be tlie case. 
Besides, Cach’ha answers to the Suvarnafdtacas, or those who live on 
the borders ol Suvarna; and here in all manuscripts, and in every book 
in which it is mentioned, it is always joined with the ’’Swetas, in this 
manner, Cach’ha-S'weta, or the Swelo-Cach’has ; in like manner we say 
Volcce^Tectosages, Anglo-Saxons: and whether we read Cucha, Cachaov 
Cach’ha, is of no consequence. In India, tlie country to the east of the ' 
Indus, along 4;he sea shore, is called in tlie maps Cutch, but its Sanscrit 
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if acknowletfgedf to be Cath*M; ftk rf fa' 
iaAd'CucHa, The ft fine of ii» drived frem iflfe^mMfe flpurc^^f^^idl 

tfiey rail Jt, in Indra, C‘aeh*ha->SkntkY, ef ihe hafbdui*'ftf 
Cach’ha is the country to the north of Guzardt; Chutd-Cach*hci fa to the 
nortb-east of Multan ^ along the banks of the Sttlodd or Sutiuje; and 
Cach’ha near the sea seems to be the Coiista of ^lian/'> TThe Cach'has, 
or rather Cach'han in the plural, number, the Cach'KanSf or those living on 
the Cach’ha or sea shores, are perhaps the Cassini ^ Cstidi or dsiiam of the 
ancient geographers, whose name should he Costiani. Hence perhaps 
tfte- Goi^gones, who lived ini die were called Kystma!,^*^' In 

the^ Cs/tdt^a^Softta'sa, a geographical tDeatisej- according, to the: system^ of 
the ^sdtowcrs of Jika, fa mentioned as e famous coiintsry’ in the 

Vf6sVi and the compiler sings twice andtVi^ice, dvHgdn^dwigdn as usual, its 
praise, under the titles; of CacWliai Su^-CazVha'y the most excellent’ Cack^a ; 
Mahd^Cach’ha,€achlicit\\.e great Ciich'ha^Vijdya, CflcA’Aa the victorious. 
From CacKhd or Cutc1\ are probably derived the denominations of Kust^ 
KustCf Caste, and Coast, for the sea shore, in all tlie dialcCts of the Gothic 
language. This word is also pronounced Costera, in ancient records of 
the tenth, and eleventh and preceding centuries; and is, I believe, some- 
times used \n French, Costiere ov cotier e. signifies also low, 

marshy ground : and as hogs delight Tn such places, they are called in 
Sanscrit, CaeVha and Cach’han, words which are still retained in the French 
language ( Cochon ). Cach’ha-tir signifies the borders of Cach’ha, consi- 
dered either as a country, or as implying the lands adjacent to the water 
edge, and both words were in use in the west: the Greeks said terma for 


(U Ml. de Animal lib. 16.* c. 35.* 

(S) ^cUYii. in Paoustu. Soluto, ai cit«l by Roabsck. e 
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tiramt tfie Latians terminus. It was ihrem^ thrim in Gothick; and the 
English word to in its original sense, is derived from it. 

^The Tin islands were certainly within the tirot Swetam, and of Cacli-- 
from that circumstance they were probably denominated Cach’ha-tiru 
Thus they say in India, JungleAerry, (JangalAeri,) or districts within the 
tir, or on the borders of the jungles or woods. Hence the white lead or tin, 
that came from those islands, was called Cassiteris hy ^eOreeh; Kiislerin 
Suio^Gothic; Castira in Chaldaic,anid Arabic. In India, at least in Sanscrit, 
tin is called Tiram : Tir-trapu, and Rangam are also other names for it ; 
but Rangam is generally used in the spoken diale6ts : and Tir-trapu sig- 
nifies the tin, that comes from the Ur or tiram or extremities of the world. 

'Swetam is repeatedly declared to be the abode of resplendence and 
refulgence, as we have observed before. Ciniiia in Sansciit is a most ap- 
posite term for this ; and it seems that'Sieeiam was known under that name 
in the west. Stepiianus of Byzantium, and Pal;ephatus place an island 
called Cyrene near the columnsof Hercules. Phorcus, says the latter, was 
a native of Cyrene, and his kingdom was beyond these pillars. Phorcus will 
appear, in the course of this wx>rk, to be Va'raiia or Vara'haca, the boar 
of the Purdn'as,»vfhowsLS bom in ''Sweta the resplendent. Cirnna hr Cy-> 
rent is conne6led with the fables of the Hesperides, and Gorgonis placed 
by Pindar and Apollodorus," among the Hyperboreans. Thus it ap- 
pears that "Szoeia was the western Cerne. The White Island in the 
southern Tri~cut'a, answering to ''Sweta in the west, is the island of Su- 
matra; which, as well as the peninsula of Malacca,\s supposed, by the Pan- 
rdnics„the J^ubian geographer and others, to be adjacent to the great 
island of Sat^c'ha, part of which retains to this day its ancient name, being 
called Zincs', Zeng &c. The island of Sumatra is then the eastern Cerne, 

O 
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supposed also to be adjacent to the coasts of Africa^ and the island o( 
Sumatra is also called the island of the moon, as well as the islands on 
the eastern coast of AfricaS*^- 

It is declared, in the Pur an as ^ that the White Island is incapable ’of 
decay, and is never involved in the destruftion and ruin, which happens 
at each renovation of the world ; except the last, when every thing will be 
absorbed into the Supreme Being, who will remain alone. The White 
Island and mountain is then the same, in which lived Evenor and his 
wife Leucippe, or the white goddess, according to Plato: and from the 
context this island was certainly in the west. Neptune married their 
daughter Clito, and had by her Hesperus, who was thus called because 
he was born in the west. Hesperus had a daughter called Creta, pro- 
bably because she was born in this Ultima Creta. Some assert, that the 
Grecian island of that name was tlius called after her. 

V. The White Island is also called the dwipa of 'Sdea ov '^Sdeam, 
which is the same with Seaxum or Saxum^ as it was pronounced by our 
ancestors ; or more properly, the White Island was part of Sdeam, as it is 
positively declared in the Matsya and V ardha-purdnas. From these tw^o 
Pur an as it is put beyond doubt, that the British Isles arp to be understood 
by 'Sdcam: perhaps some adjacent par^s^,of the continent are also to be 
included under this denomination. 

In the Matsya-purdna we read, that in the dwipa of ^Sdea is Rajatd- 
mahdn-Astdgiri, called also Sdmaca, or the country or island of the moon. 
There the gods obtained the Amrit^ and from thence Garu'da carried it 
away for his mother. Rajato-maJidn-Astdgiri is a phrase, which sig- 


(C) Dissert. inHaonon. Peripl. inter Geograpb. vet. mb. 
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jiifies, that tlie country or island of Rajata or silver, is the same with the 
great Astagiri, or mountain behind which the sun disappears. 

^1n '‘Sacam is Jalad^hara, a large mountainous countiy, called also Chan- 
dr)!. This is Ireland; and instead of Chandra we should read Suryat as we 
shall see hereafter. There is also the mountain of Ambiceydf and that of 
Ramydy called Vihhrdja and Cieavay from which proceeds Va'yu; or in 
other words it is the place of his abode. This is placed in the north-west, 
at the furthest extremities of the world, in all the Purdnas\ for Va'yu is 
the guardian of the north-west quarter. Jalad'hdra is also placed there, 
and declared to be near the mountains of Ldca'ldcat which surround the 
world. In the Vardha-purdria we read; “ in 'Sa'ca is the Jalad’hdra 
“ mountain : near it is ''Swetaca, or the white mountain, or island, called 
“ slso'Sata-S'rtnga, or with an hundred peaks (but in other Purdnas this 
** is said to be only a part of it).'" Rajata-giri (in some copies Jantugiri ) 
or the silver mountain or island, is the same with "Swetay according to 
the other Purdn as : this is called also 'Saca-giri, or the mountainous 
country of the 'Stfcar. " Then Ambiceydy called Vibhrajoy Ce'san and 
** Karsftfl'sf, from which Va'yu proceeds. In the middle of is the 
“ grezt'Saca tr6e."' It is also declared, in the Cumdricd-c*han'day that the 
island ol^Sdcam belongs to Va'yu, and that he resides there. 

This is also confirmed in the Crishna-Janma-dhan'day a sedlion of 
the Brdhma-Vaivartta. Pa'rvatI having fled on account of some petty 
quarrel with her consort Maha'-deva, the world was in great distress, 
and the poor husband also. He searched for her in vain for a long time, 
when he went to Vishnu, and unbosoming himself, begged he would 
assist in the search. Thus Hari or Vishnu and Tri-ne'tra or Siva 
with three ey\§^ travelled all over the world ; but they found her not. 
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They were then at the extremity of tlic world, and both wept for grief 

t 

and sorrow. Their tears formed a large lake, called A$ ru-tirt’hay or'the 
place of worship near the TearJ'ul lake or pool. It is to the west of ythc 
Asto-giri, behind which the sun disappears, near the Acsliaya-vdta^ /he 
Vdta or Indian fig tree, incapable of decay. They found her at last ; 
and being reconciled, 'Siva and Pa'rvati travelled from dwipa to dwipa^ 
dallying all the way ; till they came back to Canchana-'bhumf, or the land of 
gold, called also Canchana-dzvfpaj nesir the roots of the beautiful Vdta 
tree, close to the sea shore, in the Pushpa-ednana, or flowery grove, which 
resounds with the humming of the proud Bramara, a sort of Fucus, or 
rather large black bee, and with the notes of the Cucila or Cuculus, and 
remarkable for its fragrant breezes. There he made her many presents; 
and remained with her an hundred years, unknown to the world. They 
returned at last to the house of Dacsha, who was so pleased to sec them 
again, that he presented them with a self moving car, the work of Visva- 
Carma or Twashta'. Highly delighted witli this present, they set off, 
and travelled in it, till they reached again the ocean, where they stopped 
once more, under the Vdta tree, near the Asia-giri mountain. CarsuNA 
having related this story to Ra'dha', proposes to her to follow their 
example. Canchana-bhumi, or the land of gold, is the same with Can-^ 
chana-Awipay or the golden island, or Hiranya and Suvam'ya, which is 
Ireland; near which, in the sea, according to some, and close to tl»e sea 
shore, according to others, is the famous Calpa-vrieshay or tree of know- 
ledge and plenty. The lake’ of tears is in Canchana-dwtpa, near the 
Vdta tree, to the west of, and not far from, the Astagiri, called also 
Hajata-Mahdn-Astagm^ or the famous Astagiri mountain, in tl^e Silver 
or White Island* 
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^,Ait thesd particulars prove that 'StOeta or Rajata is the same with 
'Sdcam in a more limited sense, and' also part of "Sdca-dwipa in a more 
^'Aensive one. Besides, J^andi, the bull of 'Siva/ is said, in the Ambicd- 
^an'da, a seftionof the Scanda-purdna^ to rule. in the Amritcdra island, 
or Electiis, in the H^hite Sea* This is the same with the White 
hlandy called Electris by Sotac^s, accortfing to Pliny ; and it is called 
also Amritd^shayam^ the abode of place of Antrity in the Mahd-Bhdrata. 
In the same book, he is said to rule or rather himself and com- 

panions colle6lively, called the J^andi-ganas. These arc probably the 

' t 

Mentores or Minotauri in the island of Scheria of White Island, who killed 
Hyllus, in the first attempt made by the Phaactans to settle in that island. 

It is said in the Purdnas, that the gods having been frightened by 
the Daitya Mahtshdsura, or the demon in the shape of a buffaloe, and 
called in the Deccan, and by Sig. Bayer, Maidhasur, they fled to the 
White Island as usual, to claim the protection of Hari or Vishnu : but 
in the Vdmana-purdna this island is called Sdea, because it is really the 
same. 

The .drtegmntountain is the same with thfat called Chandra-ednta: for 
It is declared tbafthe sim disappears in the west behind them. They are 
also placed in the same latitude from the context, and at the furthermost 
extremity of the world. The Astagiri is called CHatidra^dnta, and C/w»- 
drodaya, because the moon in herr monthly course rises behind it; and thCy 
must be the sdme: for wliere the sun disappears?, there the ftiObh itfakes 
her first appeawance ; and according to (lie Paurddict, the raobrfis just 
seen creeping at that time on the shoulders of the sun, and appearing on 
his forehead. Hence- or the sun, kr the west, is represei^'d with the 
crescignt on under the name Uf Chandtia-^Cdhics wara-Mahd- 
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deva. According to the context of the Pitrdnas, the fFhite Island waf 
called 'Sdcam from the 'jSdcas, who cpnquere<J that islajidj and siet^ed , 
in it. 

In the V ar dha-pur an' a ^ as we observed before, S'weta is called s/ca, 
and is also said to be part of Sdea in a more extensive acceptation. Then 
afterwards both 'Swetam and S^dean% are put in the sixth place, 
where they are to be considered as one: othejrwise there would be 
eight islands, which is an heretical assertioii. 

These islands are thus p]Uced> Jambtff Cushat Gdmeda or Qomdyam, 
'Sdlmalat Crauncha, 'Sweta-Sdea ;an4 Pushcara. In ordejp to save the 
orthodoxy of this passage, two must be joined, and considered as one. 
This is easily done, from the above passages of the Vardha-purdn'a 
itself, and from the Matsya-purdn a. A few lines after, 'Sxvetam and 
'Sdcam seem indeed to be considered as two distinct islands. Vishnu is 
introduced saying, “ whatever man in Jatnbu, or Indiut has attached him- 
“ self to me by the practice of religious duties, for the space of twelve 
“ years, will be born again in the dwipa of Cusha^ in the house of a rich 
man; and the gods will bpw to him. From this dwipa he will trans- 
migrate into Gomdyam or Gdmida-dwipa, or Placsha-dwipOt and there 
“ will be king for as many years, as there are paces in the whole length 
“ of that dwipa. He wiJI then be triajhslatpd, for a certain lime, into 
“ heaven; from heaven he will be born again in 'Sdlmdlat where he will 
“ enjoy every pleasure for eleven thousand, and eleven hundred years: 
“ and then will be a king for twelve thousand more. He will then return 
** to Gomdyam, and afterwards go into my own heaven, among thQ»Vishnii- 
■“ ideas, where he will remain for as many years, as there are drops of 
water falling from the bpdy of ,a man, when bathing. ,ViOT[k th^cc ho 
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** will ^0 into the dwfpa of Crauncha, and from Crauncka to ''Sweta^ through 
Ih® efficacy of his own righteousness." Bhagavan or Vishnu omits 
Pushcara, the seventh divipa, because he has no power there, as it belongs 
t<^tBRAHMA'. Hence, in Ceylon^ the followers of Budd'ha, who is Vishnu, 
acknowledge only six inferior or terrestrial paradises, through which men 
pass after death, and are judged by Yammeh-Ra ja or Yama, who resides 
in the sixth paradise, or the dwipa of 'Sdcaniy according to Captain 
Mahony.^*^ “ But," says Bhagava'n, “ I will tell you, what becomes of 
** men truly religious ; they go at once into heaven, there to remain for 
** as many years, as there are atoms of dust m a wjiirlwind.; from heaven 
they descend into the dwipa oVSdca; where they will be kings fora long 
** rime: after which they will transmigrate into the dwipa of 'Swcta" 

It would appear from this, that ^Sweta is different from "Sdcam : but in 
that case there would be eight primary islands, which, being conformable 
to the system of the followers of Budd’ha, would be an heretical asser- 
tion. Two out of the eight islands must in reality, be but one ; and from the 
authority of this Purdn'a, which surely cannot militate against itself, and 
from the authority of other Purdnas also, 'Swetam is either the same with 
S'dcam or part of it. The sense, then, according to my learned friends here, 
who at first indeed were not a little puzzled, is plain and obvious. Tru- 
ly religious people transmigrate at once from Jambu or India^ into 'Sdcam 
or the Rrilish Isles in general, and after remaining a long time there, they 
ultimately go to 'Swetam, which is here represented as tlie Ultima Creta ; 
the wished for goal, where they are to remain, with a divine body, in the 
presence of the Supreme Being; never to transmigrate again till the dis- 
co Sw Asia](,c)k Researches, Vol. VIJ. p. 35> 
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solution of the world, Be&ides, there are three paradises called 
the celestial "Szveki in the air, the terrestrial, and also the infernal on^l 

These three paradises were not unknown to the western mythologies: 
for some placed the elysium under ground, as Virgil: others on the 
surface of the earth, as Homer ; and others again in tlie air. But many 
learned men in India believe, that there is but one elysium, and that 
on the surface of the earth. 

The meaning of the above passage would then be, that truly religi- 
bus men go at once into ^Sdcam^ the terrestrial ^Swetam ; after which 
they are translated into the heaven of Vishnu, or '‘Switam the celestial, 
called the Gd-tdcas; and the geography of which is the same exactly 
with that of the terrestrial ^Swetam, but upon a larger scale : for these 
three^Swetams appear as so many se6tions of an inverted cone, like 
McrUf to which they are compared. The Sanscrit expression of Sweigd-- 
hhumi, or celestial earth or region, is perfectly synonymous v/hh our 
terrestrial paradise, since the word paradise is become synonymous 
with heaven, the abode of the blessed. The terrestrial moon of divines 
in the west, is the island of the moon, which was a terrestrial heaven. 

t- 

Besides this, they had also, according to Macrobius, a celestial earth or 
region, which they were apt to mistake for the moon : but this was no 
other than the Golocas of tlie Hindus ^ exa6tly above the terrestrial moon 
or ^SwetaMt in^e air. 

Christian divines, and Jewish commentators, who reason sometimes 
conformably to eertmn ideas once prevailing, and probably the remains 
of some old system, throw some light on this subject. . Enoch was 
translated into a terrestrial paradise, or Stuerga-bhuuii^*^ this 
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lated into the celestial earth or paradise, he could never come back 
^o teach the Gentiles. This paradise, according to Jezvish diyiiies, or 
a\ least the Esseniansy a roost religious, and also learned seiSt of tliem, 
was situated in the west, beyond the ocean. As tlie situation of Enoch, 
during the flood, would have been at best, but a very disagreeable one ; 
learned commentators, like the Paurdnics, soon recollefted that this ter- 
restrial paradise is by no means liable to tlie vicissitudes, which desolate 
at certain periods the rest of the globe. Others thought that Enoch 
was in that celestial earth or region above the highest mountains, and 
near the path of the moon. Cornelius a Lapide places it in the air, 
where Enoch lives, with many other devout people, among whom are 
the nine persons, who never tasted death, according to the Talmudists. 
The daughter of Pharao, and Ebedmelech, the negro, are among 
th^m ; but the Hindus reckon only seven of these privileged persons, 
^'h^e, who take the J^ew Jerusalem in a material and literal sense, place 
It in the third heaven or story, like the upper ''Swetam : others in the hea- 
ven of the moon, but not in the moon, exadlly like the celestial 'Szvetam, 
or the Gdldcas of the Hindus ; and Chandra-Mandalam in Sanscrit implies 
the heaven, or rather the path of the moon. 

'Swe'tam was denominated 'S'aww, from the 'Sacas or "Sacs y who con- 
quered that island, and settled tliere. The fail of the 'Sacas being in pos- 

/ 

session of that island at an early period, is mentioned in this same Purdria, 
called Vardha. Bhagava'n or Vishnu, is introduced mentioning seve- 
ral privileged places in Indiuy the wwderful powers and efficacy of wliich 
are such, that, whatever man dies there, even accidentally, whether clean 
or unclean, vrighteous or unrighteous, immediately transmigrates into 

O 
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'‘Swe'tam, and becomes a king, or at least a great man there. One of these 
famous places is tha Cdcd-muc‘ha.-niandala in the n^untains to the nofth 
of India. 

There was a man, who lived on ffesh, and went to C6cd-muc*ha : there 
lie caught a fish ; a ^yina^ or falcon, snatched it hastily from his hands ; 
but let it fall on Cocn-muc’ha. The fish transmigrated immediately, and 
was born the son of king 'Sac a : he was strong and beautiful. This flesh- 
eater gave then a piece of flesh to his wife to dress it ; a grid’hray or 
vulture, attempted to carry it away, but the flesh-eater brought her down 
with an arrow, and she fell and died at Cocd-muc'ha. She transmigrated, 
and was born tlie daughter of tlie king of Indra-pitri. When of age 
they were married, and their nuptials celebrated at ^Saca-Ananda-pura 
or ''Saca-JVandina-pura. The liusband was regularly troubled every day 
at noon, with, the head-aclie. Physicians, and men highly skilled in the 
sacred books,, were convened in vain. His wife asked, him, what h^ ifl* ■ 
ness could be owing to. ‘‘ It is necessary," says he; “ that you-bhould 
“ know before, the liistory of my birth ; and of this I will inform you, 
“ if you will accompany me to C6cd-muc*ha" She went to her father 
and mother-in-law, to ask leave for both to go there. .They at last gave 
their consent with infinite reludlance, and after journeying a long time, 
they arrived at Cdcd-muc’ha. The ilu^sband began to dig the ground, 
and brought up bones. “ These," saLySvh®i,-‘*'these are my bones in a 
“ former generation. I was then a fish ; a bird of prey seized me by 
“ the head. The head-ache, you see, was occasioned by the deep ini- 
“ pression of his talons." He was there cured, according to the context, 
of his head-ache by going to the Cdcd-mandalam ; he obtained the eight 
Sidd'his, and returned to 'Swc’ta-dwi'pa. “ Thus," say^ Bhagavan 
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br VrsHMU, « every one of those, who attach themselves tome, and 
** die at the Cdcd-t^An'dala, go to 'Sweta-dwipa or the fVhitf Island, Tha 

inhabitants of ^ Saca-nandana-purai on hearing of this woti^ccful and 
'* c miraculous account, renounced the world, and obtained tTipc$ha or 
“ eternal bliss. Thus ultimately the fish, and tlte bird of prey, wero 
“ reunited to me. Thus I have related to you the wonderful story of 
“ king 'Sac A. Whoever, like him, goes to the Coed-mandj/a, obtains 
“ the eight Sidd’his'' ' 

The king of the 'Sneas, being simply called 'Saca, or Maha'-Saca ; 
implies that he was the first king of the 'Sacas in Szvetam; otherwise he 
would have been called 'Saca-pati. This is the rule, thoug/i probably 
not always stridlly adhered to. Sdeaya-mandana, Jiis capital, or more 
properly 'Saca-nand.7iia, signifies the delight of king 'Saca, like the 
German, lust, in composition. There were four towns called Kandana, 
'all in the west according to the PurdrCas. Of’ these, t^^o were in 
"Sitici'u.n; and out of the four, three belonged to Gam'es'a. The first 
and most ancient of these three, was in the Icshu or Euxine Sea: 
the second in "Switam, belonging to Gan esa is called Swa-Nanduna- 
puri, or the self ^delighting city. The situation of the third is very 
obscurely mentioned, and of course is not easily ascertained: but it 
is said in the text, that this . ^lace is at, or near, the sthdu of Ma- 
iia'di: va. There is n9^date .^fiiked to this legend; neither is there any 
circumstance, which might assist in fixing the time of the conquest of 
''Szvetam by the ^Sacas. The 'Sacaf^te often mentioned hi tlie Piirdnas, 
as a most powerful nation : thoir name is often introduced, but in general 
terms only, and any thing material or interesting is seldom recorded of 
them. Thf^y^are spoken of in terms by no means derogatory], ordisres- 
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pCiSlful: though they ai>c considered as .heretics, and ranked of course 
among the impure tribes. . 

They are represented as living originally in the countries bordering ort* 
the Chacshu or Oxus. We find them afterwards spreading themselves 
into Pers7rf.‘ and in the Harivansa, sedlion the 15th, we find that Raja 
Ba'hu was worsted by the 'Sacas, and the greatest part of his country 
taken from him by them, in conjundtion with the "Tavanas, those of 
Cambdja or Gaznt,t\\e Paradas, Pahlavas, the Haihay as or Persians, and 
the Tdla-jcutghas. His .son Sag ar a, having obtained the ^gneydstram, or 
firo arms, ( whatever they were,), from Aurva-RTsiii, attacked the 'Sacas 
and the confederates, and after several bloody qonfli(51s, obliged them to 
submit. He wanted to extirpate llie .whole race ; .but tlicy applied to the 
spgc Vasishtha, who pacified Sa g a ra in some measure, and granted them 
life on. very harsh conditions. He ordered the .Tavanas to shave their 
heads entirely; the half only,; he. spared the Camhojas, but sh^fed 
the beards of the Pcdilavas, and fprbad .them all to perform the and 
hdma, according to tlu; usual rites of the Cshettris or waxnoxs, to which 
class they belonged* It at that time, according to learned Pundits, 
that the 'Sacas began their emigrations toward the west ; and this is cer- 
tainly probable enough. Ra'ja Ba'hu and. his son Sag’ara, according to 
the genealogical scale prefixed to my essay on the chronology of the 
Hindus, lived about .aooo years beforq/jthe Christian era. The 'Sacas, 
who lived to the north of the Danube, declafeii to Herodotus, that from 
their first settlement in that country, to the invasion of Darjus, there 
were exactly lOop years, neither more nor les.s. This shows that they did 
not speak, random, and that their reckoning piay be depended on. 
This places th,eir permanent settlement in that part of the^ountry, ex- 
a6lly 1^08 before Christ. 
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Though we cannot fix the time of the conquest of the White Island by 
tha'^Sacas; yet We find it asserted in the Piirdii'as, that they were in 
possession of it, at least of a great part of it, in the time of Crishna. 
J nave shown before, that Crtshna lived 1370 R C. and that he was born 
probably 1429 before our era. He married at the age of twenty, and 
his son 'Samba was about twenty also, when eighteen families of 
Br'ahmens went from the White Island to India, and these were ^Sacas, 
This partial conquest is attested By the Paurdnics: for the king of 
Indni-puri, whose daughter married the son of king 'Saca, was not a 
^SL.ca or saxon, but a native prince of tlie White Islands 

With regard to emigrations and colonizations, we are apt to entertain 
ideas, which, in, my humble opinion, are far from being correct. We 
generally suppose that no emigration can take place, but when a country 
is overstocked with inhabitants ; and then colonization takes place, only 
by iipproximation, that is to say, the nearest empty spot is colonized first. 
It appears, however, from history, that in general the numerous tribes, 
which emigrated, did not always advance in so slow, and regular a 
manner. Many other reasons, besides that of an overgrown population, 
determined them to emigrate. Factions at home, feuds between the 
leading men of a tribe, variety of opinion in religious matters, which 
always, but more particularly at these early times, ran very high, oblig- 
ed the weakest, or those more peaceably inclined, to emigrate. These 
would natuijally remove as far as convenient, to distant countries, leaving 
a vast tra< 5 l of uncultivated lands, between them and their oppressors, 
like a Barrier. These barriers became at last part of the general system 
of politics in Europe, and were made use of by the most fierce and A' ar- 
iike tribes in Germany, Tacitus has however greatly exaggerated the 

R 
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extent of these barriefs. The Semnones, says he, had desolated the 
country all round their own, for the space of one hundred miles, which 
they kept in that state as a barrier. Their own country could.iiot be le^ 
than one hundred miles in diameter: and in that case, there was dot 
room for two such tribes in Germany.. 

T HE mode of life, manners and habits of those nations at an early 
period, greatly facilitated these emigrations, which proceeded with great 
.expedition ; and when arrived at the place of destination, a new settle- 
ment was not attended with so many difQculties, as it wduld be with 
more civilized and polished tribes. 

Nothing but conjecture has ever been advanced concerning the colo- 
nization of the British Isles. The opinion of the monk of Cirencester 
is a mere surmise; .and of course is of no weight, for he could not 
have had more lights on this subjeCt, than we have. I acknowledge 
he had the Rotwaa itinerary ascribed to Antoninus, in a more porfeCl 
state, than we have it now; and we arc much indebted to him for pre- 
serving diat part, which relates to Great- Britain : but I can never believe 
that there ever were memoirs of a certain Roman general, containing any 
thing about the first population, and settlement of the' British Isles. It 
was not custcunaiy among the Romans to notice such things : and these 
boasted memoirs, are nothing more thau the military roads through Bri- 
tain, which he has preserved, and which we had before, but in a more 
imperfect condition. Should it api)ear hereafter, that th^ Phaeacians 
were Goths, or 'Sdcas, and that the island of Scheria is Britain, it may 
settle nearly the time of the first emigration of the 'Sdcas and other Go- 
thick tribes into the British Isles. The Paurdnics consider ;the Romacas 
( Ro'modcQi in Greek ) or Romans t and the Tavanas, as of the same 
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' family with the being alike descended from the cow 'Sahala, 
The name of the famous cow Adumhla or Vdumhla seems to be derived 
from the D’kabald^ which signifies a white Cow: in Greeks Da- 

maid is a heifer ; and in Sanscrit^ Vdd*habald signifies the most excellent 
and perfe6l cow, the famous cow Cdmad'henu. 

VI. In the Bhavishya-purdtt a we read that Ma rtan'da, or the sun, 
has two wives; the first called Rajni is a celestial form; the other 
Nicshubha , immohilis, a terrestrial form, is the daughter of the famous 
Twashta', the chief engineer of the gods. Ni-cshubha' is called also 
Cshubhdt mobilis, and of course is the same with Halana' and Na-hala- 
ka', a well known goddess in the west. According to Hindu divinesi 
whatever may be affirmed of the gods and every thing else may be also 
denied, as long as we remain involved in mayd, or wordly illusion. Su- 
BANUH, for thus she is called likewise, unable to bear the refulgence of 
her husband, ran away secretly, and left with him in her room, her 
own shadow. Ma'rt'anda having been informed, that the real person 
of his wife had fled, went to her father Twashta', who told him the 
cause of her leaving him; and that the only W'ayto bring her back, 
was to allow his rays to be clipped, to which proposal the sun agreed 
immediately. 

Thus in ^Saca-dwfpa did Twashta' place the Sun upon a potter’s 
wheel, and clipped his rays. He then looked beautiful and charming, 
and was soon reconciled with his second wife, the daughter of Twashta', 
with whom he lives six months, from the winter solstice, or nearly so, to 
the surhmer solstice. Thus the Hindus account for the phaenomenon, 
which takes place every day, a little before the sun disappears bcliind 
the Astagiri ivC'Switam or ^Sdeam, when, on account of the vapours aoovc 
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the horizon, and which a<5l like a coloured glass, the sun appears do-* 
prived of its rays and splendor. It seems that Twashta was a little .' 
awkward at first : for it is declared, that it took him a hundred years to 
perform this operation, and the sun's face felt so sore after it, tliat 
Twashta' was obliged to besmear it with such drugs as are used in l 7 tdia 
for sores and contusions: hence the sun's bloated appearance in the 
evening. 

Twashta' is now much more expert, and every evening the business 
is soon expedited, when the sun in his night dress immediately disappears 
with his consort behind the Astagiri in 'Swetam. Nt-cshubha' or Neha- 
zenia' goes to live with the sun on the seventh day of the black half of 
Mdghat answering in the year i8oa to the fifteenth of January; and site 
leaves him the seventh of Srdvana, or the twenty-fii'st of July. 

The word Nehalenya' is never used in the room of Ni-cshubha': it is 
however a Sanscrit word Na-halina', and perfedtly synonymous with 
Ni-cshubha'. I have adopted it, as Nehalenya' a derivative form, is 
the name of a goddess peculiar to Britain and to some adjacent countries, 
as Holland^ where her statue was found, and is described by Montfau- 
coN, and I believe by several other authors. 

IVashta', having thus obtained the fiery rays of the sun, applied the 
clement of fire to his own purpose ; introduced it into his owm shop ; and 
was thus enabled to fabricate all his tools, and implements : for before that 
time, there was no such a thing as Teja, resplendence, light or fire in the 
world, except that of the sun, which it was almost impossible to come at, 
till a favourable opportunity offered itself to Twashta', who eagerly seized 
it, and obtained by gentle means, what Prometheus got^by stealth ; and 
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for was severely punished. The sun, after he was shorn of his 

rays, had no objection to his father4n4aw 'keeping them, and appropria- 
ting them to whatever use he thought proper. 

The neKt legend fr<mi the Skdffifkyoi-fntrciH'o, is most curious and 
interesting to m. It certainly tends to prove, not only an early con- 
nexion between the White Island, and India. ; but also that there is a 
tribe of Brahmens in India to this day, adlually descended from a sa- 
cerdotal race residing originally in the White Island. There can be no 
question about the genuineness of' this legend, as it is well known to 
learned and even unlearned Brahmens in general. Learned men in India 
readily acknowledge, that the hra'hmenical tribes arc by no means native 
of that country; they came from the north, and entered India, through 
the pass of Hari-dwdr; and their first settlement was at Canya-cubja or 
Canoge. This tliey readily acknowledge, though they cannot produce 
any documents on that subject from their sacred books. 

They also acknowledge, that the light of revelation came from the 
west, and that the Vedas reside in the White Island m human shapes. 
This notion is openly avowed in their sacred books: as well as, that 
the fundamental mysteries of their religion, are intimately connec^ied 
with the White Island; and that the momentous events, which took 
place in consequence of them, either to create the world, or to bring 
on the regeneration of mankind, and show them the path to heaven 
and eternal bliss, actually came to pass in the Ifliite Island, or its 
adjacent sea. However explicit this legend and several others may ap- 
pear; yet we arc !oo well acquainted with the Paurdnics to put <uiy 
reliance upon them, and ‘.o conri jer them as suilicient authority, ^ no 
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White Island is llie holy land of the Hindus^ and to it they refer overy 
thing ; and they have made of it a sort of fairy land. Even the chalk with- 
which thej^ mark tlieir foreheads must come from the White Island^ no 
otiicr would answer their purpose. Accordingly, they suppose that Vishnu 
and several holy men brought numerous lumps of it at different times ; 
and some of these, particularly that at Dzvdraca, are as large as any 
county in England. 

We may admit that some sacerdotal tribes arc really ''Sacas^ and that 
they came from the west; perhaps, as asserted, in the time of Crishna; but 
that they came from the White Island^ as well as the Vidas ^ is questiona- 
ble. Certainly it is by no means impossible ; but it requires stronger 
proofs of its being true. As I do not write history, let us proceed to 
the legend itself. 

“ In the Dtofpa of Jambu is the ' Adya-sVhana'tn : in this island of Jambii 
arc three st’hdns of the sun, the first called Indrava'n, the second Man- 
“ da ra, and the third as every body knows; but there is a 

fourth revealed to mankind by Brahma', in the ((it or countries bordcr- 
ing on the Chandra-hhagd , or China'b: it is called or the 
town of 'Sa'mhdi Tliis place is incapable of decay ; and there the sun 
“ resides. 

“ 'Sa'mba is the son of Va'su-de^va-CrTshna, born unto him from 
“ Jambavati', daughter of the bear Jamba, slain by him. 'Sa'mba was 
“ proud ; he met one day Durva'sas, a choleric saint, and made wry faces 
“ at him. The holy man cursed him, and wished that he might b'ecome a 
“ leper. Soon after Na'rada came to see CrIshna, and spoke much in 
praise of 'Sa'mba ; « all your wives,” says he, « adinfre him much.” 
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** CrIshka was inuch nettled at this, and going into the secret apartments, 
he found 'Sa'mba there, and cursed him. 'Sa'mba, falling at his feet, 
“ humbled: himself, and the father, relenting, forgave him; but the curse 
” of the Rtshi was not to be so easily removed ; and in consequence of it a 
“ piece of iron was produced in his belly. Crishna advised him to dire<5l 
f his prayers to the sun : this he did ; and was cured. He placed the image 
" of the sun on the banks of the Chandra-sarita, or Chin-ah; and as it was 
** die first place eredted in Jamhii in honor of the sun, it was from that cir- 
“ cumstance, called Adya-st'hdnam. Among tlie twelve suns, he chose 
Mitra for the good of mankind : hence this place is called Mitra-padam, 
“ or at the feet of Mitra, or at the friendly feet.” Thus at the court of 
Gra7td Lama they say the most excellent feet; at the court ot' Av a t 
the golden feet. 

“ 'Sa MBA having obtained leave from his father to withdraw Into for- 
csls, there to dedicate himself to the service of the sun, he forsook 
“ Dzvdracdy and soon reached the northern shores of the sea of the gulph 
“ of Cutchy and safely travelled to the banks of the Chandra-hhagd, a 
great river which he crossed. Then he went into Milra~vdn or the 
“ forest of Mitmy wliere is a sacred pool, well known to the three worlds. 
“ There he fasted in honor of the sun, performing the guhyam-manlram or 
“ secret spell, inwardly repeating sacred words,, and the names of the sun. 
“ There is a Mati'dalaniy white,, divine and (ajaram) enjoying the full 
“ energy of youth, or in other words incapable of decay. Such is the rc- 
“ fulgence of this holy place, as to illumine the whole country. The sun, 
“ pleased with his austerities, said to him, “ ask your boon.” “ My only 
“ wish," answered 'Sa'mba, “ is, that you will deign to admit me among 
“ your servants for ever.” The sun said, “ build licrc a town, and call it 
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“ after your own name: credt also many places of worship In my Jmnor, ui 
“ the delightful countries bordering on the Chandra-bhdgd, He ma^ a 
statue of the sun of pure gold, and sent for a h oly man to oonaecrate it. 
M His name was Gaura-muc'ha/' .^called also Gauruch^-naViia in the 
spoken dialefils,) " and he lived in a forest" (called to tlus day Qauruc‘h* 
van, for Gaura-muc'ha'^van, or Gaurrhan, to the north of Cahul.) ** jButthe 
“ holy man refused to come, saying that it was not lawful for him to accept 
« of things already belonging to tjie sun ; for 'Sa'mba had given all his pro^ 
** perty to the sun. But, says he, there is a BrdJimen called Maga, who will 
“ not scruple to take them. He is the sem pf Ni-cshubha', (Nehaj-enia) 
“ and Jgni, fire, and bom from the heart of the sun ''Aditya,” (or in other 
words the sun was his father, and of course Twashta' was his grandfather. ) 
“ I don't know," says the sage, « where he lives ; but Ravi, the sun, does." 
“ Sa'mba asked the statue, which answered ; “ There is nobody in Jamfc?/, 
“ worlliy of offering up prayers to me ; that is to say, who is acquainted with 
“ the true and most efficacious manner and rites of my worship. There is 
" one in 'Sdca^Awipa, bring him here, This dwipa is beyond the Salt Sea, 
“ and is surrounded by the White Sea. It is beyond Jambu, and its name 
“ is '"Sdea. There are four tribes abounding in meritorious deeds ; the 
“ first is called Maga, the second Magasa, the third Mdnasa, and the 
“ fourth Magada: but the Magas arc Brahmens. In the dwfpa. of Ju«i~ 
“ bu I dwell, in the chara<5ter of Vishnu; and the Vedas inhuman 
“ shapes, chaunt my praise. In 'Sdlmtali I am S^ acra^Indra : in Crauncha 
** my name is Bhaga." ( Bog is the name of the Supreme Being there 
to this day.) ** In S'dca, I am Divd^cara, maker or giver of light;” (be- 
cause the sun rises there in his yearly course.) “ In Pushcar'a I airt 
“ Brahma', and there I am Mahes'wara." The name of Cusha-dxvfpa 
being omitted in the text, it is supposed, that in the. Oiiginal, it stood 
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immediately after the word Brahma'. ** Take Garud'ay or the eagle, 
“ said the statue, go quickly and bring Maga. 'S'amba went to Dwdracd 
" to his father, who advised him to lose no time; and ‘S'amba, mounting 
" Garud'a, soon arrived in 'Sdcaniwtpa, There he found the sage wor- 
“ shipping the sun, upon whom he prevailed at last to follow him. The 
« sage said, there are eighteen families descended from me, all deeply 
“ skilled in the FedaSy and perfe6lly well acquainted with all religious 
“ rites and ceremonies, and we are ready to accompany you. They 
** mounted Garud'a, and soon arrived at the town of '"Samba. There 
" they consecrated the statue of the sun, and 'Sa'mba bestowed upon 
" them the town, and immense riches. They afterward intermarried in 
** the family of king Biio'ja ; hence they are called Bhdjacas. Since that 
“ time the town of ''Samba is become famous through the three worlds; 
“ and 'Sa mba, having bowed to the sun, to the BrdhmenSy and performed 
“ the usual procession, went to see his father at Dwdracd." 

The town oi'Sa'mba is very little known to us, and even to the na- 
tives. It is mentioned however by Father Monserrat, who accompanied 
the Emperor Acbar in his expedition to Cabtil in the year 1581. The 
emperor, and his army, passed in sight of Sdmbd, which was then 
garrisoned by iiis* troops ; and Monserrat places it 13 minutes of long, 
to the east of Jummoo, and 21 minutes, or geographical miles, to the 
north of it. It cannot be far from the Chindb; and the word tat 
does not imply the banks of a liver exclusively, but extends also to 
the adjacent country. Thus eighteen families of learned and devout 
priests, with their venerable sire Maga at their head, came from the 
most distant countries in the west, from the dwipa of 'Sdca in the 
White Sedy to instru6l the inhabitants of Indidy in the most perfe<5l 

T 
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mode of worshipping the sun. They were invited by the . son of thev 
most powerful leader and chief in India; and though learned nfen here' 
will not acknowledge, that 'Swetn and "Sdea are the same, yet they 
confess, that they are close to eacJi other in the White Sea, and that 
'Sdea being called a dwipa, and 'Sweta an Upadivi'paf or inferior dveipa^ 
it must have made part of ''Sdea, though perhaps perfectly independent 
of it. Of course the learned of this country, and myself, differ very 
little in opinion about it. 

In the Bhavishya-purdn'a the sun says, “ in the dwfpa of Jamhn I am- 
** Vishnu; there the Vcd.is in human shapes are constantly chaunting my 
“ praise but in the 'Sumba-purdua we read in the dwipa of 'Sweta instead 
of Jatnbu-dzvipa, which is the true reading, and conformable to the other 
Pu ran as : and where should Ckishn.a, and his son have looked for per- 
sons duly skilled in the worship of the sun, but in 'Stvetam ; \vhorc their 
prototype Vishnu resides; and is himself the sun there: and where the 
sacred Vedas in human shapes, because they were not written, but orally 
delivered, arc constantly chaunting tlie praise of the sun. “ I am Diva- 
** cara in 'Saca” says the sun. In the ''Samba-purdna we read, “ I am 
“ Bhdscara in the diufpa of 'Sdea’" In the character of Vishnu the sun 
is worshipped in 'Stvetam only; tlie divine presence of Vishnu is limited 
to 'Swetam ; of course, it is more correct to say Vishnu resides in 'Swetam, 
than in 'Sacam; which would convey an inadequate idea. But the sun, in 
his charadler of Divacara, maker or^iver of light, and Bha'scara, or 
the author of resplendence, is worshipped all over' Sacam, as he is with 
the title of Bhaga in the dwipa of Crauncha. Thus Sr. George, the suc- 
cessor of Vishnu, though greatly inferior to him, being only a Rtslu, is 
the patron of the British empire in general, or 'Sacam; yet he is more 
particularly the guardian angel of England or 'Swetam, 
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• The names of the four tribes are still preserved in Britain ^ and the 
nearest f)arts of the continent, in the titles of their Cida-devataSy or tute- 
lary gods of families, tribes, and nations. Thus the name of the sacer- 
dotal tribe of the Magas, Or Magans, iji the plural number, is still 
obvious in that of the god Mogon, inscribed on several stones in the 
north of England: he is the same with MercuEius Moccus, mentioned 
hi the French encyclopaedia, from an inScriiHion discovered at Langres. ^‘> 

The tribe called Mdgasa, or of the Mdgasans, was the tribe of war- 
riors, as declared in the 'Sdnfba-purdn'a; and we have Heroules Magu- 
BOEus, and Magus an us mentioned in several monuments found in //o/- 
land, and other adjacent countries. The third tribe of merchants, called 
Mdnasa, is rescued from oblivion in the name of the god Mounus, in an 
inscription in England. The name of the fourth, or lowest class, called 
Magada, though in some manuscripts we read Mandaga, and Martgada, 
is still obvious in the name of the goddess Magada, whom the more 
modern Germans acknowdedge that their ancestors once worshipped. 

This tribe of Brdhmens is still very numerous in India, particularly in 
South Bdhdr, which is acknowledged to be called, in Sanscrit, Magad’ha, 
from them. They are called ^Sacas; and, in a derivative form, 'Sacalas, 
from their native country ; and Magas, from tlieir venerable sire. 

The Burmaks call Gautama, or Budd’ha, Maga, according to Dr. 
Buchanan ; and Salmasius says that Zoroaster was called Mog : certain 
it is, that he was a Maga or Magus. The same author thinks, that he 
may be the same with a certain sage, called Moenus, by the Greeks, and 
who is Said to have lived sometime before the Trojan war. The appel- 


(0 French Encydop. vocc Bfercttie. 
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lation of Maga^ or Magusy was that of the priests, among the Persians,: 
<uid from them, it passed to the laity, and to the whole nation, according 
to T. Hyde. Col. Symes says exadlly tlie same thing, in speaking of the 
Magas or Mugs of Aracan. As the Magi were apt to make an improper 
use of their knowledge, the words Magia^ Machagistia, Magi, ox magi-« 
cians, became terms of reproach. Thus, in Persia, the .appellation of 
philosophos, or philosopher, which they pronounee Filsouf, signifies a crafty 
and wicked man. 

Thus we see, that the Magas or Magi extended from the White Island, 
in tlie west, to Persia, India, Aracan and the Burman empire: for, ac- 
cording to Dr. Buchanan, the people of A'vd consider the Magas of 
Aracan as their ancestors. They have spread their do6lrine into Ceylon, 
and Siam ; where their sacred language is called Magad’hi, as well as 
Pali or Bali. According to Ptolemy’s interpreter, the Tahassi, a na- 
tion in India, were Magas or Magi. In the text we read, “ Aithnos^ 
“ mega, a great nation:" but it appears, that this was not the case, from 
their name, Tapaswi in Sanscrit, or Tahasa, according to the pronuncia- 

I 

tion of the inhabitants of the Malabar Coast, and which signifies a religi- 
ous man performing tapas or austere penance, and given up to contemp- 
lation. Ptolemy mentions the island of the Magi in* the RedSea,a\A 
the Bay of the Magi in the Persian Gulf. Ireland was called also Muc, 
which Gen. Valancey derives very properly from Mogh, Mugh and 
Muc. Pliny says, tliat from the great resemblance of ceremonies in re- 
ligious worship, and other prattices among the Persians and druids, one 
might be induced to believe, tliat Magia, or Magism, had passed from 
Britain into Persia, ' 

Thus the Magas and Magism, form an interrupted chain from Britain 
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io Siftm, along the belt I mentioned before. According to the 'Sdmba- 
purdna\ they excelled in their religious worship of the sun, and of course 
Q^he sacred fire, which arc to this day the chief objects of the worship 
of the modern Magi in Persiiiy and also in India, though in a lesser de- 
gree. It does not appear however, that Magisyn ever made any consi- 
derable progress in Europe; or what is most likely, it soon came to decay, 
from the unwarrantable use the professors of it made of their superior 
knowledge : for it appears that neither the Greeks nor Latians, borrowed 
the words Magas, Magus and Magia from the east. Besides Maga does 
not appear to be a Sanscrit word ; having no satisfactory root in that lan- 
guage ; but it has one, in the old Irish, in which it signifies divine, and is 
also a name of God, according to the learned General V^vlancey. The 
Tdchines arc supposed to have been Magi, and not without reason : and 
Salmasius refers the origin of the Magi to acertain Mochos, a sage, who 
lived in the west long before the Trojayi war. Maga, the father of the 
Magas, or MdJigaj, was the oils pring of the sun by Surenuh, daughter 
of Twashta or Vulcan. He was the brother of the Aszvinau-Cumdraii 
or Dioscuri, who were peculiarly worshipped in tire west, on the shores of 
the Atlantic. Considered as an individual, they appear to be i^scuLAPius 
or Asclepius : for, in Sanscrit, aswi-culapa signifies the chief of the race 
of As'vi'. This epithet might, indeed, be applied to their father, the sun ; 
and iTiscuLAPfus, according to some, was a form of the sun himself: and 
Twashta' is considered, in the cast, not only as a god, but as a form of 
the sun likewise. According to Sanchoniathon, Magus and Amynus 
were the grand-sons of Technites, (the Twashta' of the Hhidtts, for the 
two d^iommations arc of the same import. ) Technites, or the artist, as 
welT as the Latin verb Texo, the obsolete Teuxo, now Teukho, in Greek, 

derived from the Sanscrit Taesha. Twashta , like Technites, stands 

U 
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Ifithe eighth degree of lineal descent from SwaY'AWBhvva, Adam or 
Protogonus, as I shall prove hereafter frononthe jT^ash^a 
was tlie grand father of Mag a, and of the present Manu; hoth answ^Cr, 
ing to Magus and Amynus descended from Teckniies, according tg 
Sanchohjathon. From Magus and Amynus were descended Misoni 
and Sydic, the father of the T)iosciiri, C^fnri atid CorybmUs, <Mie of 
whom was called Alsculapius, or JSsmunus. Xhese two names, in 
sertY, are nearly synonymous *, AsVu-cula-pa, AsyahculA'i-pa and AsVa» 
MAN, from his being originally descended from ^4’ or Asvi, a mare. 
According to Apollodorus, Thyestes, (or Twashta,) was the father of 
Leda, the mother of the ( As winau or) Dioscuri. According to Acesilaus 
the Argian^ as cited by Strabo, the Cahiri were the grand-sons of Vul- 
can, otherwise called Technites (or Twashta ). Many learned men are 
of opinion that the Telchims are the same with the Corybantes and Cabin': 
and if not the same, it appears, that they were related to them. The 
Telchines were famed for their skill in forging and working of metals: 
^ey moreover exercised themselves in charms, spells and divinations, like 
Twashta', who was not cmly conversant with the three principal Vedas y 
hut also with the At’harvana^Veda, a most complete system of incanta- 
tionfi and magical devices. Dad’hyach taught this Veda particularly, 
with the three others, to the As'winau or Dioscuri y the grand-sons of 
Twashta'. He taught also V isva-rupa or Twa'shtra ; that is to say, the 
son of Twashta', and his son Abhuti. Thus the sacred Vedas were 
orally handed down to Vya'sa, who first presumed to write them in a 
book, and was contemporary with Maga, who was sent for by ‘Sa'mba tlie 
son of CafsHNA. There appears an inconsistency in the Purdnas: for 
Maga was the child of the sun, by Surenub, daughter of Twashta’’, in 
the eighth generation from Adam, and of course before the flood; and 
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bew he re-&ppeaw as contemporaiy with CrYshna. The Patirdnics an- 

3 r that, at time, a partial r^ovation of the world tooV 

:e; ^en, as We observed before, the same persons re-appcar on 
the stage, the same events come to pass: and in the course of tbi* 
jjyork CiRisHNA will appear to be tlte same with the Cretan Jupiter> 
and the original Crete to be the same with the White Island in the 
west. Contemporary with Minos and Crishna was D/edalus, and 
his nephew Talus, a man of brass ; probably a brazier, or who work- 
ed in brass, before the discovery of iron. DiEDALUS W'as the most 
skilful artist, that ever existed : lie invented the hatchet, the level, 
and many other instruments. He made statues endowed with life; 
and in short was another Twashta". He taught his nephew Talus, 
vho made such proficiency under him, that he brought the mechanical 
arts to very great perfe<5hon. He found out the potter's wheel, and the 
turner's lath, attributed also to Twashta’ ; and he was the first who con- 
trived a saw. Twashta' was called also Tacsha and Tashta ; because 
he was an artist, as implied by these words. D^dalus was thus deno- 
minated in Creek, for the same reason, from Daidalos, which signifies a 
skilful artist ; the particle da being prefixed to enhance the signification. 
In Latin, die verb dedolare implies, to cut and carve, with skill, from the 
verb dolare, which is now obsolete, and out of use In Greek. It is derived 
from the Sanscrit data to cut, to carve, and, in Hindi, dalna is to cut, 
to cut dow'n. D/V.dalus's nephew. Talus, was thus denominated for the 
same reason : thus the French say, doler and taillcr. From dd comes ddra* 
ca, to cut, often pronounced ddlaca ; but the latter comes from data. 
There Js a famous and skilful artist, called Uddalaca, from Ut- 
^ata, answering to Daidalus ; for the particle ui , in Sanscrit , corresponds 
to dd, in Greek, Twashta', who is called a god in the Pur anas, is pro- 
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bably Jupiter Dolichenus, or Jupiter the artist; and the Telchhm 
were probably thus denominated, from the same original term, and for^the 
same reason. Daidalus was the son of Micion, tlie same, I believe, ' 
Zeus Micnius, or Jupiter Doliciienus. Michius is probably derived 
from an obsolete Greek verb, answering to the £//g//s/i verb, to make^: 
hence mechanct machina &c. 

If the Hindus had been in possession of the Vedas in the time of CrJsh* 
NA, there would have been no occasion to send to the White Island for 
Brahmens skilled in the true worship of the sun : and we find, that the 
sacred V edas were committed to writing and published at that very time 
in India ^ by tlie famous Vya'sa; at the time, I say, that the Magas 
made their appearance in India. As it is acknowledged tliat these sacred 
books came originally from the west, and as they were committed to 
writing about the time that the Magas arrived in India^ it might be suit- 
posed, that they brought this sacred treasure with them, and delivered It 
orally to Vya'sa, who committed it immediately to writing; for which 
deed he is highly censured by some. But, what solves the difficulty 
at once, is, that the famous Vya'sa is declared to have abided foe 
so long a period in the White-Island ^ that he obtained the well known 
surname of Dwaipa'ya'na, or he who resides in the island. For thus 
is the White-Island emphatically denominated; thus Vishnu is called 
DwAiPAYA NA, which, like Dwipa-sVlidy docs not imply a person, who 
Jiad resided for sometime in the island, but an inhabitant of the island, 
Vyasa is called Dwaipa'yana in the Mahd-Bhdrata, se6tion of the 
''Sdntipurva, paragraph of the Mdesha-Dharma, where we read, " Our 
“ spiritual guide is CiifsHNA-DWAiPA'YANA-MuNi, or tlie Muni, who'ip^de 
“ the Island his abode, and who is a form of Vishnu or CrIshna;*^ 
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and tills WuNi is acknowledged by every body to be Vya'sa. Having made 
lionor of Na ra'yaw a, or having inwardly repeated his sacred 
iwnbs, he flew through the air, to the Csktrodam or White Sea, ( amritdsa* 
the abode of amriYa; and performed pdjdm honor of the God of 
Gods, at his own {dace of abode, ( swamps ramcm, Smm eremam,) which 
is the White Island. (For dsrama, in Sanscrit, signifies an uninhabited 
place, a forest : also the dwelling of an hermit in such a place : and it 
is of course synonymous with eremus, a desert, and an hermitage.) 
According to Lucian, the priests, not only of the Persians, but those 
of the Parthians, Bactrians, Chorasmians, Arians, Sacce or Saxons, and 
other barbarous nations, were equally called Mag^i. Indeed all thoso 
nations were so many tribes descended from the ''Sacas. 

It was not the intention of the children of Maga to remain in India ; 
and accordingly they had previously bargained with Garu'da, that he 
should carry them back to 'Sdcam, as soon as they had completed the oh« 
j:e6l jcrf their mission. To this Garu'pa agreed : but Jara-Sand'ha, king 
and lord paramount of India at that time, and whose capital city was Rd- 
Jagriha, in South Bakar, prevailed them to come to him, to perform 
certain religious rites, and, to teach him, as well as the priests in his domi- 
nions, the true worship trf* the sun. They agreed to it, and when they had 
acquitted themselves of their promise to the king, they wanted to return to 
''Sdcatn, but Garud'a refused to carry them back, as they had broken 
the terms of the agreement; which was, tliat he, Garuda, bound 
himself to carry them back as soon as the obje6l of their mission to 
was accomplished, instead of which they had gone to Jarasand'ha 
and spent much time with him. Deterred from travelling back to 'Sacam, 
on account of the immense distance, they were forced to remain in India. 

W 
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King Bhoja, a vassal of Jara-Sandiia, invited them into his owji coun- 
try, called Curuca-desa, south of die Ganges^ the name of which a ill 

It? f: 

remains in that of the sniall'distridt called Curmckpoer, They accejitea 
of his invitation : he gave them lands, and they married into his family.: 
to one of them he gave his own rdaughter:; .and on sthat .account, th^ 
are called Bhojacas. 


The - country wtas called, from them, Mcigad'ha : its proper name is 
Cicata;, Curued is part of.it. Some of them went toward the east, 
and settled in Aracan, and adjacent countries, where the sacerdotal tribe 
goes still by the name of Maga, sccoTcWng to Col. Sy.mes, who calls them 
Mogos, which sounds exactly like Magas, in Sanscrit. From them the 
whole nation is known in Bengal, under the name of Magas or Mugs. 
This denomination is very ancient, in that part of India, for they are 
mentioned by Pliny under the name of Macco-Calingcc, or the Magas 
living on the sea Shores of Chittagong Sue. These Magas must have de- 
generated, -as they are now considered as heretics, being followiers.of 
Budd’ha. The Brahmens irom. ''Sdcam, are certainly considered, in India, 
as a respectable tribe ; yet a little jealousy, and reciprocal animosity, seems 
to prevail. In the first place it is forbidden, in die Dharma- Sdstra, to 


holy and pious men, to dwell in Magad'ha^^id even to go into that couH'- 
try, under pain of losing the fruit of their good works, and their stock 


of righteousness. Tour places of worship are excepted, Gdyat the river 


Pompon ( Punyapiinya), the hermitage of Chyavanaf and Rdjagrika, in the 
hills of South Bahar, where Jarasand'ha resided occasionally, and where 


he was born. The Brdhmens of Magadlha answer, that the prohil)iti^j|jj^ 
by no means on their account; and as it is their own country, they are not 


defiled by living in it, no more than the Brdhmens ^ who live.on the .banks 
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ofv th(g^kateful Carmands'd, by bathing in its waters. Another complaint 
• aMi^Hhem is, that their grand-sire, Maga, received presents and offer- 
ing^, lands, houses &c. whicih had been previously given to the sun, which 
is unlawful according to the ^Sdstras. The Magas answer, that they were 
servants of the sun, and sent for by him, and that he gave for their own 
maintenance the lands &c. which had been consecrated and given to him 
by 'Sa'mba, and fhis certainly the sun had a right to do. The other 
Brdhmenical tribes give some hints, that they boast too muck of the 
little knowledge they imparted to them concerning some peculiar rites 
about the worship of the sun, which in themselves are of little or no con- 
sequence. Here I must observe, that the words of the sun, in the Purd~ 
ore positive, and militate against this assertion of the Brdkmens; 
which, in my opinion, is rather bold, if not heterodox, in thus putting a 
Idlse construction upon the most sacred and immutable words of the sun, 
their lord and chief , the worship of whom is the most perfeCt, and the 
source and origin of every other. According to the sacred and incontro- 
vertible words of the sun, there was not a single Brdhmen in India y who 
understood it, and was qualified for officiating, when the sun was to be 
worshipped. Tl\ey must have, been very ignorant, even of the funda- 
mental truths and principles of their religion ; and of course they had 
not then the sacred Fc'das.; w^ich arc declared, in the Purdnas to have 
been found in the White Island hy Na'rada, where they reside in human 
shapes. The Brahmens from 'Sdcam, .m return, accuse the others of in- 
gratitude, and give to understand that they imparted much more know- 


than they choose to confess, and even communicated the I^c'das. 

No objcCiion- whatever, as I Observed before, can be made to this legend 
concerning the MagaSy nor to its genuineness. It is not an unheard of 
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legend, brought to light by me from some rare and obscurf bqojs. 
There is hardly a learned Pandit, who has not either read it 
who is not at least acquainted with the subjeft. It is acknowIedgeVab 
over India, though somewhat humiliating to the rest of the brdhmenical 
tribes, who endeavour to soften it as much as possible. This legend, be- 
sides, is confirmed by foreign evidence ; being noticed by several ancient 
authors in the west. The most clear and explicit on this subjedt is Evhe- 
MERus, a very ancient author, cited by Diodorus the Sicilian, Lactan- 
Tius and Eusebius. He wrote a sacred history, which was translated into 
Latin by Ennius, who lived in the third century before Christ. There, 
he says, that in the country of Panchcea, which 1 shall show hereafter to be 
India, there were priests, who asserted that they came originally from 
; from which place they were brought into Panchaa by Jupiter, 
whilst he lived among men. The same author says, according to Lactan- 
Tius, that Jupiter went from Creta into Panckcea, with a large body of 
Cretans, to wage war against the Titans, whom he defeated, and delivered 
his parents from their confinement. Crtshna, who is here tlie Cretan 
Jupiter, was not, properly speaking, a native of India, but came from the 
White Island or Creta. Nonnus, in his Dionysiacs, says, that the 
Rhadamanes went from Crete to India, in the time of Minos, in order to 
assist Bacchus in his wars ; that they built^ ships for him, which they 
navigated themselves. 

There we see not only a sacerdotal tribe, but also many followers 
of inferior classes, who were forced to leave their native country, and 
passing through Arabia settled at last in India. 

This Jupiter is the Vishnu of the Hindus, and he lived among men 

ii wiil-ff fc, i -m rTr . -rvtf -a .. rT- . T i TT i v 

(i) Nonni Dioojs. lib. 30*. p. 528 aud 629. lib. 39’. p. 548. 
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liAthe character of CrIshna, who is acknowledged to have come orlgi- 
the White Island in the West, the Ultima Greta alluded to 
^ ^^liomansy the Ghrila of the Purdnas, and who lived at Dwdracd, 



one of the Panchcean islands, with his relations. These were called 
'-J^adamanes by Nonnus, because they were the followers of Ra'diia - 
MOHANA, a well known title of CatsHNA, pronounced Ra'da'mon in the 
spoken diale6ls. Cr^shna rescued his mortal parents from confinement, 
like the Cretan Jupiter. 


In the legendary tales of Crtshna, Cansa and Yud'hisbtira, we 
have the history of the Cretan Jupiter, Saturn and Minos: for Vu- 
o'hishtIra was called D’harma-Rdjay or the king of justice. Like Sa- 
turn, Cansa wanted to destroy the offspring of VasudeVa, and had al- 
ready destroyed seven of his children; but the eighth, or young Crishna, 
was concealed, like Jupiter, in his infancy. Then we have the wars 
of the Titans, who were, according to some, descended from Cres : and 
Crishna waged a long war with the descendants of Cuku, his relations. 
CRfsHNAat last killed Cansa; and died at the advanced age of 125 
years: Jupiter died at the age of 120, or according toothers 12a years. 
Thus we have in the true style of the Paurdti'ics, the same a6lors, the 
same historical events, reappearing at this renovation of the world, as 
came to pass in moi^ remote ages, under the elder Saturn. 

This notion fully prevailed also in the west, for the followers of Plato 
maintained, that every thing that had passed, should there resume its 
fonner state : Socrates would be again accused by Anytus and Me- 
litus, . and the Athenians would again condemn him to death, and 
Iv^^ repent of it. Virgil, in his fourth eclogue, says positively tiie 
same thing; there will be then anew Tiphys, another Argo, and ano* 

X 
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tlier Trojan wsr. According to tHe Egyptians » tliis was to be 
after a period of three thousand years: but according to Virfbi^,yiio 
Romans t and Etruscans ^ after one thousand years only. The 
that tiie similitude will be perfe^ after the great revolution: but that it if 
not so obvious at the end of subordinate periods. According to Strabo, 
Minos took for a model of his conduct a more ancient Rhadamanthy, 
or Rh AD AM ant H os: Bood'ha declared, that he wished to imitate a 
more ancient D’harma~rdjd : and the heroes of the Edda took to them- 
selves the names of the heroes of former times, and imitated them as 
much as it was in their power. 

These different passages prove at first fight, that the Brdhmens of the 
"Saca tribe came a great way from the west. It is added that they camb 
from Creta: but this could not be Grecian Greta. It was originally under- 
stood of the White Island, a celestial earth: for according to the ancients, 
the abode of the blessed was either a celestial earth below, or a terrestrial 
heaven above. Other nations would have said at once* that they came 
down from heaven. According to the Hindus, Vishnu or Jupiter, riding 
upon tlie eagle, left the White Island, in order to be bom in a human 
shdpe in India, in the character of CrIsHna. 


It was also the opipion the ancient Greeks, ki conformity with the no- 
tions of the Hindus, tliat Jupiter came from the islands of the blessed, 
which according to Homer were near the While Cliffs, at the western ex- 
tremity of the world, as acknowledged by the ancients. Lvcophron, who 
was fond of old traditions and obsolete terms, introduces tlie unfortunate 
Cassandra, foretelling to her brother Hector, that Jupiter would 
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la^chim into die islands of die blessed, his ( Juwter's) native- country ;(«) 
was also adbpted by his scholiast. But what is still more 
is, that the greatest part of thb Brahmens, to this day, never use 
any but real British chalk* as they pretend, to rtiark their foreheads with: 

' f^d this is carried by merchants all over India. This chalk they call 
^STbikOrchandana, "Sweta-mritica, ''Sweta-^mrid, and it comes from Dwd-^ 
mrd,' where it was deposited by VIshnc. It is acknowledged in Indian 
tiiat the Vedas, and this divine Chalk, came both from the White Island in 
the west; and that mkny tribes emigrated thence, in the time of Crishna,. 
into India, where they remain, to this day, in great numbers. It is declar* 
ed, in the •N'agara-c’han'da, a sedlion of the Scanda-^rdna, that Vishnu 
brought the While Island itself into Ou^ardH, in which is Dzodracd, in the 
time of Crishna, where it is called to this day ''Swe'ta-^wtpa, though oh 
the mainland. Various reasons are assigned for this ; some say diat it 
was on account of Crishna, who lived with his relations at Diedracfl, and 
who came from the original '^Sweta^Iwipa. Others say, that V ishnu was 
afraid that the White Island should thm black during the Cali^yuga. But 
the general opinion is, that Vishnu brought the whole island into Quza* 
rat, for Crishna, to be the place of his abode, and also for the benefit 
-of his faithful servants, that they might have real and genuine chalk to 
mark their foreheads with ; and which would have been liable to be adul- 
terated by dealers and carrier^. It is not to be supposed, that in conse- 
quence of this transportation, the White Island no longer exists in the 
west. This is by no means the case, for the White Island, which he 
brought into India was another self, and an emanation of the original one. 

.. TjrtI White Island, or rather another self, was brought also near 
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'Samhhala-grdfna, or Sambhul, in the country of Oude, as it is declared jn 
the section of the Scanda-furdna^ called ^Sambha/a-grdtna^nahdtdiyaf^ j^- 
therc it remains still : both must have been compressed into a 
compass, particularly tlie latter, which includes but a very small spot of. 
ground. In that book we read; “ near 'SambJiala-grdma is a place called;. 
“ 'Swtta^dwipat there Jnydna or knowledge is obtained.” It is de- 
clared, in \he'Atharvana~Veda, that Vara'ha, or Vishnu, in the/shape 
of a boar, brought a portion of the White Island to Benares, at the con- 
fluence of the Biinid with the Ganges, at the place called Vishnu^ 
pddddaca, for the convenience of Brahmens, and for the avowed purpose 
of supplying them with genuine chalk. I have not seen the above pas- 
sage in the V'edas ; but I was assured that it is really to be found in them. 
This is also mentioned in the Cdsi-c'handa, a section of the Scanda^ 
purdna, where it is said tliat Varaha brought 'Sweta-divipa, to the 
mouth of the Bum'd. Be this as it may, it is no longer to be seen 
there: and it was hinted to me, that it had turned black, on account of 
the impure and polluted tribes, in whose possession the holy city has 
been for above six hundred years. 

VII. The White Island is considered in the Purdn'as, as the abode 

■ I 

of the Mighty. Thus Ha vana, anxious to signalize himself, is intro- 
duced in the Rdmdye'na, inquiring from N^'rada, in what part of the 
world the mighty ones dwelt, that he might go and fight them. The 
mighty, says Na'rada, live in the While Island. The most ancient 
inhabitants of Britain, in their romances, still call the White Island 
Ynys-y-Cedeirn, the island of the mighty ones. The White Island is de- 
clared to be the abode of the gods or Surdleyam : This would have 
expressed, in the west, by the Gothic tribes, by As~burgh in some of the 
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didle^Is of that language. Another name for it would he As~gard, and 
-wjj^nd fliat both were in use in that sense. As~gar4 -is constantly used 
and As-hurgh is the name of an ancient- city called, by Pxo- 
)LEMY, AsbHrgium in the eastern parts of Europe; and the learned agree^ 
that it is the same with Ai-gard, 


In it would be Isapura or the abode of the Lord, 

or of the gods, in which light Vishnu is considered in India; and 
though the White Island is not expressly called Is'-puri, yet it is repea- 
tedly asserted to be the abode of Vishnu called Is war at Is' a and Deva 
or God. Such also is the opinion of the divines of Tibelt and of the fol- 
lowers of Budd’ha in China, according to Du-Halde, who maintain, that 
the holy one abides in the west ; and Confucius had also declared, that 
the holy one was to be found there. This tradition is of very great anti- 
quity in the east ; for it is probable that the wise men were diredled to 
Judea in consequence of that very notion. In the Pur an as, and in the 
VediS also, as I am informed, the coming of a Saviour from the west 1$ 
often foretold. This prediction, the Hindus conceive, was fulfilled in the 
person of Crishna, who came from the west to be incarnated in th^ 
house of Vasu-D5va, near Mathura. The Samaritans, equally cautious, 
were in general of opinion, tliat all the prophecies relating to the 
Messiah, had been fulfilled in the person of JosnyA, who it is true, 
introduced the chosen people into the land of promise. 


Is'a or Is'wARA is the name of the Supreme Being in Sanscrit. This 
word was pronounced Hesus by the Gauls; Aise by the Irish, and Galic 
tribsJS; As and /EisiR by tlie Goths; Mskr. by the Etruscans, and As/os 
also by them : and the Greeks used the latter term. Thus probably Is -pun, 

Y 
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As-burght As-hury, came to point out the west ; and the western countifs* 
were denominated by the Greeks^ Hesperia &c. The Goths ha'^ing 
quered the HHiite Island^ and finding no deities living there, placOT 

% V 

properly at a great distance, out of the reach of persons too curious and 
inquisitive, this abode of the gods, toward the east, from which quarter 
they came. Thus Ashary ^ or Asgard designated the east with them. 

In Sanscrit, puh^pura .oT pur, pun f signify a building to live in, also an 
assemblage of such buildings, a village, a town. Beu, peu, in Welsh, 
signify the same; peu is also written peues, and in Sanscrit we have^t/r, 
before certain consonants. Pur and purih answer to hurig, hyrig, and 
hurh in Gothic: the Greeks sz\d pyrgos. 

The divines of Tibet, according to P. Giorgi, place a paradise in the 
west, in a certain world, where Hopameh, or the Supreme Being, re- 
sides alone. This place is coeval with the world, and is without end. 
This is the White Island, which escapes the general devastations of the 

f 

world, both by fire and water, but will ultimately be destroyed and anni- 
hilated with the rest of the creation. Some are of opinion, however, 
that the White Island will survive the general wreck,* because they corn' 
ceive that the Supreme Being must have a place to exist in ; otherwise 
He would exist no where, and of course would not exist at all. This 
idea, peculiar only to a few, is in general reprobated as heterodox. Ho- 
pameh is the same with Cenresi, according to P. Giorgi, called Justus 
judex. Dharma-rdja, in Sanscrit, one of the two forms of Yam a, and 
an emanation of Vishnu, or in other words Vishnu in the character, and 
with the title of king of justice. The cabalists among the Jews place 
the abode of the Divine Majesty in the west : and the Essenians placed 
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Aerc, beyond the ocean, their elysium. This idea had even been adopted 
Chrihians, at an early period, as far as consistent with their notions of 
'• ^ Christian religion : for they supposed that the souls of good men 
previous to the coming of Christ, lived in some happy and blessed coun- 
try, toward the extremities, the rm, limhy or lemhus of the earth, called 
lardar threumi in the E,dda i and as mount Atlas was considered as the 
margin or term of the earth, it was called also dyrim. The word lemhus 
is not mentioned in scripture, nor by the fathers of the church, but, in the 
room of it, the words infernal regions are used ; in Sanscrit, Pdtdla, 
which is nearly the same expression : for, according to the learned D u- 
Cange, the word lemhus, signifies the borders, limits of the infernal 
regions : which expression of scripture here, and in the Purdn'as, does 
by no means imply Tartarus or hell, the abode of the wicked. Accor- 
ding, to Du-Halde, Confucius had said that the holy one was to be found 
in the west; and he introduces the followers of Budd’ua saying, “ we die 
content ; we are upon the point of entering into that blessed abode in 
« the west, where Fo waits to receive us, and make us partakers of his 
« bliss.” 


The Tagalees, according to the relation of the Philippine Islands in 
“■Thevenot’s colIe6lion of voyages, not only are acquainted witJi the 
White Island’, but place their elysium there. The inhabitants of the 
Friendly Isles in Cook's Voyages, and who speak the same language, 
with those of the Philippine Isles, place also the empire of Pluto m tlie 
west, and call it Bulutu. 


This idea, that the elysium is situated in the west, is so universal, that 
even the savages of America place their land of souls there also. It is 
Jtey ^cient, for Hesiod places the abode of heroes, in the happy reg/ons 
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near the ocean, and Homer at the furthest extremities of the oceam 
near the White CliffsS^'^ 

As it is the universal opinion of the Pauranics and Baudd'hists, thatj. 
the abode of Vishnu, and of the Supreme Being is in the White Island, 

I sliall not crowd passages here, from their sacred books, to illustrate 
this assertion. Hence it is that Vishnu is called repeatedly 'Swe'ta- 
DwipA-VAsiNAu-NARA-NAnAYAN'AU,or Nara-Na'ra’yan^a, who resides 
in the White hland, (which is sometimes called emphatically dxm^a or 
the island, by way of pre-eminence,) and Vishnu Dwipasi hah-Nara, 
or the man who resides in the Island. Vishnu is introduced in the 
Brahma-vaivartta, sedlion of the Crtshna-Janma-c'hand'a saying, ” In 
“ the White hlandy tlie abode of justice, I shall return with portions of 
the gods and goddesses, to live among the Gdldcasy or shepherds, 

“ near Mathura. This shall most certainly happen, and no body 
“ shall ever be able to prevent its taking place.” All the Avatdras, or 
principal emanations of Vishnu, ten in number, came originally from 
the While Island. This is also acknowledged by divines, according to 
this text from the same book and section. “ There are many manifes- 
** tations and forms of Bhagava’n, OMuni; but the form which re- 
” sides in the White Islandis the primitive one. V-ishnu*, says the author,"* 
“ recalling all his emanations into the White Island, went into the womb, 

" in the hottse of Vasu-de'va ; and on this grand occasion, he recalled all 
** his emanations. Ra'ma and NrIsinha are complete forms, O Mu- 
“ Ni; butCaisHNA, the most powerful king of the White bland, hxhtt 
“ most perfect and complete of all Vishnu’s forms. For this purpose 

Vishnu from Pdidla rejoins the body of Ra'd’hicfVwara, the lord 

(0 OdjrsB. y. 11. Ilasiov Thee$. v. 1014 £i|>a. t. 160. 
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« of Ra'd'ha', he who dwells in the fVMte Island with the famous snake 
**\Sesha^ a portion of his essence. The gods sent tliere portions of their 
tlown essences, to be consolidated into the person of Crishna, who 
“ was going to be incarnated at G6cula.“ 

Ra'ma and Nri-Sinha, or the man-lion, came, as we have seen, from 
the White Island; and even Hiranyacasipu was killed, either there oc 
near it. It is the general opinion that this happened at Multan ; yet the 
Pandits whom I consulted could not find any authority for it in the Ptird- 
nas. To reconcile this, they say he was killed at both places ; really in 
the White Island, and typically only at Multan. In the Garics'a-purdna, 
Vya'sa is introduced asking Brahma', how Ra'ma was born, and whose 
son he was. Ca, or Brahma* answered, In the While Island, well known 
to all the world, lived Jamaoagni, a great Muni, who can at his will 
destroy the world, who bestows rewards, and infli6ts punishments, 
** knows the past, the future, and of whom the gods stand in awe. His 
** wife was Ren'uca' : in her manners, and gait, she is like Rati, the mo- 
“ ther of Ca'made'va. The whole world gazed at her with astonishment : 

her eyes are more beautiful than those of the antelope of the forests : 
** her face is like the moon: she is a goddess, incapable of decay; she is 
Mulapracriti, dr immediately bom of the Supreme Being : slie is Is wart, 
“ the sovereign queen ; from her was bom Rama, who is Vishnu-Togis- 
“ wara, ever vi61:orious. Ra'ma, going one day to Caildsa, to pay his 
“ respects to Maha-de'va and Pa'rvati, was prevented from entering 
by Gan'es'a, whom he knew not. Enraged at his insolence he wren- 
“ ched Gan'es'a's scimeter from his hand, and cut off his head : from 
•* that circumstance, or his cutting off, he was surnamed Paras'u-Ra ma." 
The story is related differently in the Ganesa-purdn'a ; Ra'ma broke 
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off only one of the elephant-like tusks of Gan es'a, which fell to tfir 
ground , with a dreadful noise, and shook the whole earth. Mah/% 
deVa and Pa'rvati, who were in fond dalliance, as indeed they a^i 
ways are, when alone, were alarmed, ParvatI particularly was very 
angry, and was going to utter a dreadful curse against him, when 
Va'mana, an Avatdra of Vishnu, suddenly came from the WhiH 
Island, resplendent like ten millions of suns, in a white dress, and 
with white teeth. “ Who are you ? what p^rt of the world do you 
“ come from said Pa rvati to him. “ I am Va'mana ; alarmed by the 
“ noise, and the shaking of the earth, J coiuo from the While Island tp 
“ save Paras u-Ra'ma ” 

The Egyptians, according to Plutarch, said that Osiris was materi- 
ally the lunar world, and that he dwelt in the moon. Osiris, of a black 
complexion, is Vishnu, whose abode is in the White Island, called also 
Chandra-dwipa, or the island of the moon: and I think that, by the 
lunar world of the Egyptians, we are to understand the terrestrial moon 
of the western mythologists, and the Chandra-dwipa of the Hindus. In 
Tibet, they say, that the god of wisdom resides in the moon : and the 
Manicheans, whose reveries have much affinity with those of the Hindus, 
placed Christ, in his character of the divine sapience, in the moon 
making it consuhstantial with it, as the Egyptians did with respect to 
Osiris, and the lunar world. 

VIII. In the Trai-ldcya-derpa'na, it is said, that Chacra-vartti- 
Na'ra'yan'a resides in islands to the west. This is Vishnu, or Nara'» 
YANA, whirling the Chacra or coit. They call him also Nara-na'tha, 
or the lord of mankind. In the White Island, says the author of that 
treatise, is the Janma-'Calpdnac, or birth tree of Jina, or Budd'ka^ 
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in Cshira-dwipat or the White Island^ said there to be Cshira-dwi'pa- 
dwipana^Sir-mor; that is to say Cshira-dwipa of all the dwipas is the first 
, i/rid principal. This treatise is written in the spoken diaie<5t of the coun- 
tries to the west of Agra, Sir signifies head, and mor, as well as in 
GaliCf signifies great ; Sir-mor injplies either a man, or any thing above 
the rest. The Sir-mor mountains, west of the Jumna, are thus called, be- 
cause their heads are greater, or above the others. 

This Calpa-vricsha of the gods, bestows every thing that is desirable; 
and when Jina is going to be incarnated, the waters of the White Sea 
come up to it. Near this tree the Dic'liyddris, or disciples of Jina, cut 
their hair, and throw it into the White Sea, 

It appears also that the White Island is the Therapnoe of the Argo- 
nautics ascribed to Orpheus. In the Purdn'as, 'Swetam is described as 
the most proper place for making tarpana, or libations in honor of the 
Pitris: and though not expressly called Tarpana, yet it is declared to 
be the land of Tarpana: and a most proper place it was, as the Pitris 
dwelt there, and in the adjacent islands: and we read of several holy 
men going there, for the purpose of performing that ceremony. Thus 
it appears that the White Island, Cshira, or Kkira, Scheria, or Kyre, 
was called also Tarpaji'a, or Therapnie; from which the Greeks made 
Drepane. That the White Island was called Tarpana by the Hindus is 
attested by Mr. Lord, when he says that Visva-carma, or Twashta', 
went to live in the country of Derpe, or Deipen, after having crossed 
many seas. That gentleman's inforraation is generally true; tliough 
some times incorreft : and though it be found, occasionally, to dificr 
from the received opinions in this part of India, yet I find it in general 
ble to legends, which are current in that part, in which he Jived. 
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The Derpe, or Derpett, which he mentions, I take to be a corruption 
from Tarpana: because Twashta' lived actually in the IslajHd, 

or land of Tarpana^ according to the Pcairdiiics. 

The Whitt Island is also declared repeatedly, to be the land of Tapas^ 
or the most proper country for performing tapasya : and we find that the 
ancient Greeks called the islands of the blessed Theba, Thebe or Thebai;^^^ 
and, in the objective case, Theben. In the Ayin-Acberi written by Abul- 
Fazil, to whom the British Isles seems to have been unknown, is an 
island called Tapana in the very place of the British Isles. He had pro- 
bably derived that notion from some Brahmens^ who said that an Island, 
famous for the performance of Tapas, was in the north-west, at the ex- 
tremities of the world. Those islands, called Thebe, Theben by the Greeks, 
were also declared to be the native country of Jupiter, Vishnu, or 
CrIshna, in conformity with the Paurdnics, and in opposition to the ly- 
ing Cretans, as they were called in all ages. 

In the Trai-ldcya-derpana, '‘S'aca-dwipa, or the White Island, is called 
Handi-Aivipa, from J^Tandi the bull of Maha'-deva, who resides there. 
No further particulars are mentioned, except that there is the van or 
forest of dfandi. When the gods and holy men are* in distress, they, 
are always represented in the Purdnas, as betaking themselves to the 
White Island, as a place of shelter. This opinion prevailed once in E«- 
ropei for Homer introduces Jupiter telling Juno, with whom he had 
quarrelled, that she might go away, and retire into the regions to the 
west: and Creusa, in the /on of Euripides, earnestly wishes to with- 
draw into the same countries. 

(1) Scbol. in Ljrcophron. v. 12Q0. 1 189 and Canter*uiaotat. 
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vT'he White Island seems to be the original D^/or, which the Egyptians 
and Greeits claimed as their own property, and accordingly placed it hi 
'.tiioir rcspedlive countries. There the sun and Lunus were born, accord- 
ing to the Greeks: but the Egyptians said that they were only con- 
cealed there by Latona, their nurse ; for she was not their mother, ac- 
cording to them. Latona, or LatdyanUy in Sanscrit, and the western 
languages, implies only a place of concealment. Both islands were 
floating originally, on the surface of the waters; but Neptune, pitying 
the deplorable situation of this unfortunate island, according to Pindar, 
rendered it fixed and immoveable. This was not the case with tlie 
Egyptian Delos, according to Herodotus, who says that it was in a lake 
nQZX Chemmis : but he acknowledges that he could not perceive that it 
>was floating; though the priests assured him, tliat this was really the case. 

The White Island, or Terrestrial Moon, was equally floating at first; 
and I have before related the legend of its produ6\ion from the tears or 
rheum of the giant Atri.c^ 

Delos, according to some Greek mythologists, was formerly a woman, 
and sister to Latona, and was transformed into an island. The original 
name of Delos, and of that woman, was AsTeria, the sister of Latona, 
and who had a famous oracle among the Hyperboreans. Aster i a is 
then the famous goddess worshipped by the Gothic tribes under the 
name of Aster or Easter. Delos, in Greek, is synonymous with Tejas 
and Ghrtta, or the resplendent, an epithet of the White Island. Cynthus, 
another name for Delos, is from the Sanscrit ednta, resplendent, and 
the White Island is also called Chandra-^dnta, or resplendent like rlie 
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moon. The learned- and ingenious Mr. BAiLLvisof opinion, that je 
must look for the original Delos among the islands to the north-west 
of Europe: and even the Greeks' acknowledged, that Latona was born 
in an isidnd of the Hypet boreans. Delos y said the Greeks, was thus 
called, because it shone forth, or appeared first after the flood. This 
has some affinity with the opinion of the PdMrdV/cj on that subje<^l: 
for as the fEhite Island is exempted from the dissolution of the rest of 
the world, it appears first, when these dreadful days are over. The moon 
was born there according to the Purdnas: and the sun, in the chara(5ler' 
Of tlicson of Ca^sVapa, was born in the west; but the Sun and Lunus 
arc not considered as brothers in India. The Greeks considered the west 
as the abode and native country of the sun, where he retired every day 
to rest himself in the company of his mother and of liis youthful wife,- 
according to the poet Stesichouus, as cited by AriiENAiUs.^') This 
moon, remaining on earth, gave general dissatisfadllon to tlie gods, and 
mankind ; as it gave no light : and besides the plants were poor, and 
stunted, and their fruits of no use to mankind. In order to obtain a bet- 
ter and more beneficial moon, it was resolved to churn the White Sea : 
and after infinite trouble a new moon was obtained of the purest amril, 
as consisting of the most subtile parts of the former moon, wiiich was 
churned along with certain composition made for that purpose, and 
flung into the White Sea. This new moon instantly flew up to heaven, 
where it remains, to the unspeakable benefit of the world. 

Yet there was still Something wanting; this new moon required a 
ruling power, and a moon, or another self, in a human shape. For this 
purpose Atri made again tapasya; and the Tri-^urtti appeared to liiin, 


(•) See Kudbi;ck’s> Atlant. Vol. II. p. 262 . 
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a»id ‘W43 incarnated in the womb of his wife, Anusuya'. 56>ia pr Lunus 
was the 'tkpn of EnAHifA'* Pa'tta'tr^ya ef Yishhu, and Durva'sas of 
Maha'-de'va, 

In tlje centre of t\\e fFhite Island resides Vishnu ; at a place called 
IN' dray an pur a, or the city of J^drdyan'a^ called also Vairdvati or Vat- 
rdmati, for both may be used correctly. In the Padma-purdna, section 
of the Ullara-c’han'da, is the following description of this place: “ In 
“ the northern parts of the To'yambud’hi, or sea of fresh-water, in 
“ 'Swcta-dwfpat the Sanaeddicas went to see Bhagava'n' or Vishnu. 
“ Their names arc Sanaca, Sananda, Sana'tana, Sanata-cuma'ra, 
“ Ja'ta, Vopu, Pancha-'sic'ha, all children of Brahma', and these, 
“ with many others, reside there, near Hari. The JFhite Island is like 
“ the su-bhransu, or mild beams of a thousand moons ; like shining jewels. 
“ Many Mahd-Togis, or great penitents, reside there, without fear or 
“ molestation. There is a beautiful garden of Pdryafa,0) and Chand::n<i 
“ trees. There is the city Vairdvati or Vairdmati beautiful and full of 
“ jewels: the consorts of the gods reside there in houses shining like the 
“ morning sun. Its greatest ornament is a divine mandapa or house, 
“ made of precious stones and amber ( Carpura,) and adorned with 
“ flowers. The Apsarasas reside there, aixd there is a throne supported 
“ by lions and resplendent like fire, brilliant like the .sun fee. It consists 
“ of eight portions, like so many moo.ns, placed like the petals of a flower. 
‘‘ In the centre, ivithin the calix, Jandrdana, or the devourer of souls, 
‘‘ ic seated with his insignia in human shapes. His clothes are like the 
" foam of the Jriiite Sra, when it is churned: and DnVi, with a di. ine 

countenance, is on his left. Devout prayers and reiigious rites are the 

<‘) A 'tbii o{ Iv'j/clMHhcs. 
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“ only means to obtain admission among the servants of Vishnu, and a 
« seat at Vishnu-padaniy at the feet of Vishnu, called also Paratm-padant, 
“ or at the place of the most excellent feet," , , 

In Asia and the eastern parts of Europe, Britain was considered asr 
the land of spirits, and the abode of the Deity. In Britain they proba- 
bly placed it farther to the west, in America. In this manner the sa- 
vages of America place this land of spirits still further to the westward", 
and as if it were in Asia. The gods and other spirits are fond of pri- 
vacy, and do not like the vicinity of mankind. Accordingly we find in tlie 
Padma-purdna, j|e61ion of Pdtdla, that our White Island is only the 
abode of an eminent, yet subaltern form of Vishnu and the Supreme 
Being, in opposition to the other Pur an as : and that the great and real . 
White Island, called Mahd-Rajata-bhumi, or Mahd-Swe'ta-bhumi, the 
great silver, or white land, is beyond our White Island, and the moun- 
tains of Locdldca. An impenetrable darkness, with a chaos-like confu- 
sion of the elements, prevails beyond the mountains of Lo'cdldca, which 
determine the world, according to the general opinion of the Paurdnkas; 
whilst some insist, that it is a perfedl vacuum. When Crishna, with An- 
JUNA, searched into every dwipa, for the children of his spiritual guide, 
and asked them in vain from Yam a, who declared that they were not with 
him, he went into Pushcara-dxvipa, or Iceland, to Brahma', who told 
him, that they were probably with the original Vishnu, whose abode was 
beyond the mountains of Locdldca, in darkness and among waters. 
Crishna, in his self moving car, advanced toward Suvarna-bhumi or 
the land of gold, and striking the mountains with his chacra or coit, open- 
ed an immense passage through them, which exists to this day, as every 
body knows. This is a very common expression in the Purdnasr, and o(‘ 
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course Implies nothing. He went with Arjuna, through this gap, and 

entered the country of Tamdmayi-mahd-bhumi, or the land of darkness. 

• 

There he found Visimu sitting in the midst of waters, and the children 
of his Guru under his throne. 

In the i8th Psalm we read, that the Supreme Being made darkness hi.s 
secret place, his pavilion round about him, with dark water, and thick 
clouds to cover him. 

In J^ortk-America, in J^ew-'England^ I believe, is the cave of the 
great Spirit, whose abode is in the lake Huron, in the island of the 
great Spirit, or Manitoalin, according to the Indians. There is another 
cave of the great Spirit near the Misshippi, below St. Antonio's Falls, 
5nd near the Ohio, on the heights called the Big-hone-licks, is also the 
impression of a divine foot, as well as at many places on the old con- 
/tinent. In the Padma-purdna, section of Pdtdla, or the infernal regions. 
Sot A is introduced relating the most wonderful exploits, and mighty 
deeds of Ra'ma-chandra, who came originally from the fPhite Island, as 
we have seen before, and like Sr. Brandan long after, wished to visit the 
more western regions. Both at first were much at a loss, how to effedl 
this ; but with patience, courage and perseverance they succeeded. Sr. 
Brandan went by sea, and was six months in this journey, in which he 
saw the land of the departed, called Imd. Ra'ma-chandra, having the 
advantage of a self moving car, performed it in a very few days, in com- 
pany with Maha'-de' va. The day being fixed for their departure, Ra'ma- 
chandra waited anxiously for Siva, who w'as dallying in a most char- 
ming grove, and had entirely forgot him. Ra'ma-chandra resolved 
to set off without him, and, as he was going to ascend his self mov- 
ing vehicle^ he saw a holy penitent, a Rtshi, carrying away a woman, 
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who had eloped from her husband, a Mu?ii, or silent contemplator. 
They met boldly Rama-ciiandra, shewing signs, neither of shame nor 
fear. Ra'ma, however, ordered the holy penitent to send away thV 
woman., and reproached him witli his scandalous behaviour. He then 
advanced toward the Locdldca mountains, and 'Sambiio or 'Siva, recol- 
ieitingihe appointment, ascended his vimdnay or vehicle, and with won- 
derful speed, soon overtook Ra'ma. They then descried the Locdldca 
mountains, on the summit of wliich arc the patlis of the planets. Ra'ma- 
CHANDRA asked the Muni who Avas with them, what was become of his 
wife. The Muni said, she was gone to the Tamdbhdgu-giri, or the 
mountain of darkness, for wliicli, he said, he was very sorry, as he was not 
bkely to see her again. Sambhu comforted him, and said we arc going 
there also. Thus assisted with the refulgence of Sambhu, tlicy arrived 
into the land of darkness, where there are no Jiving creatures. There, 
one hundred millions of ydjanas from the limits of liglit, in lliat land of, 
darkness, is Makd-Rajaia-bhilmi, or the great Silver or White country. 
In the middle of it is iN'drdyana-pura^ resplendent like one hundred 
millions of suns. Ra'ma was astonished at this wonderful sight, in the 
land of the blessed, and the paradise of Vishnu. “ Wliose refulgence 
is tliis exclaimed he. “ How can we approach it i Is this the lire, 
“ which is to consume the world, or the tnayd, or illusion pf Bhac ava'na ? 
“ Is my last hour arrived Sambhu said, “ O Ra'ghava, or descen- 
“ dant of Raghu, be not dismayed : it is the mdyd of Bhagava'na : none 
“ but those, who have obtained internal knowledge, can see, and enter 
** this holy place. See on all sides Rishis, and Munis performing pdjd 
** in honor of it. The four Vedas reside there, and the Romashd- 
“ daya-'RishiSi or descendants of the holy Ro'masha or Lo'masha, with 
« their wiveS; are performing the pradueshina, (or dextralio, in Latin) 
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and the Valac'hilyas also: Lacsiimi, with her damsels, are making 
“ pujd t# this place of the most excellent feet. The Sanddica^Tcgis are 
,** meditating on it; consider attentively this most pure resplendence. 
“ Thus 1 have shewn to you. Brahm-J^irdedray or tlie Supreme Being 
“ witliout a body, is Sdcdm or embodied : for Braktn is Sdedra in his 
** manifestations. Worldy men cannot sec him : it is given only to those, 
“ who have obtained internal knowledge.” These words of Samchu 
were heard by those, who accompanied Ra ma ; who immediately made 
pdjd to Achyuta, or the incorruptible god, with Giri-carmi, Tuhi, 
laca, Maruta, NiU-camaU or the blue lotos. Tiien Narada came from 
c'ham heaven, with his hair tied up into one lock, his guitar and a small 
crooked staff 'Sambiiu told him that Ra'.ma-chandra wished to see 
■Hhis place, and begged that lie would go and announce him. Na'raua 
v/ent in, and announced Ram.\-chandka and Maiia'-de va. Vishnu and 
■Lacshmi, with mytiads of ydgis^ came out to nieet their guests, and 
having worshipped them, carried them to J^drdyzn'a-pura. Vishnu 
asked, “How came you to this place inaccessible to mortals? Who 
“ is this king ?” 'Sambhu answered, “ he is a portion of your essence; 
“ we saw a path, and we followed it, and he wishes very much to see 
“ your consort.”* “ She is in the inner apartments, go and see her,” an- 
swered Vishnu. Ra'ma went in, and having worshipped lier, said, “ I have 
“ seen you : it is enough. I have obtained at last the objedt of iny most ar- 
“ dent wishes.” Sri'-Devi said, “you are remarkably handsome ; but Sita, 
“ your consort, is a perfect beauty!” Ra'ma, alarmed, retired; but Cama- 
de'va having deeply wounded Lacshmi, she ran after him. Ra'ma being 
(ca-pat7U-vraliay or faithful to his only wife, began to tremble, and Vishnu 
and Maha'-de'va were astonished. Ra .ma disengaged himself ; and, with 
his retinue, having rcasccndcd ihcir vimdna, loft the Lccdlo'ca moiiu tains, 
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and soon reached the Swddaudad’hit or the sea round Pushcara, and 
went home. 

The same description of our While Island^ may be collefted from 
various parts of the Purdnas, its astonishing refulgence &c. and the 
commentator on the Bhdgavaia, with many other learned men, assert that 
these two White Islands, with the Gdldcas, or the celestial ''Sweta, many 
millions above the terrestrial one in the air, are but one. Indeed the geo- 
graphy of them is the same exactly, the dimensions only are different, 
being on a much larger scale. Be this as it may, whether there be ano- 
ther White Island or country in America, is of little consequence, as it 
does not interfere with ours, and both are asserted to exist independent 
of each other. This notion may lead to suppose, that the inhabitants- 
of the islands in the northern ocean, liad some knowledge of America at 
a very early period. In my humble opinion, it was hardly possible that- 
it should be otherwise, particularly when the climate was less severe: 
and that this was the case once, I conceive, cannot be denied. The 
Pauranics say, that this land, which surrounds the world, is called Su- 
varna-bhumi, or the golden land, from its real appearance, and the quan- 
tity of gold found there. The first travellers, who visited the shores 
opposite to Iceland and iN'orway, were struck with the appearance of the 
rocks glittering like gold. Some of these glittering stones were brought 
to Europe, and assayed, but produced no metal. Tiiis appearance was 
occasioned by a sort of Pyrites, which abounds on these shores. Rocks 
with such an appearance are mentioned in die nortfaern ocean by Plu- 
TARCH.(^> According to our mythologists, Hercules and Perseus were 


(I) De facte in orbe LttnaET. 
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the only heroes ^ho ever penetrated beyond mount Atloi into the land of 
darknessi 

I 

IX. It is probable, that this land surrounding the known world, is 
altogether the result of some fanciful idea of the Hindus^ and other nations 
in former ages. They conceived that it was absolutely necessary, to 
prevent the waters of the ambient ocean, from running off into the 
vacuum: and this idea alone was enough to establish its existence 
among them. I was desirous, however, to ascertain, whether some 
points in this imaginary boundary of the terraqueous world, could not 
be traced through the Puran'as, with the track, either real or imaginary, 
of some of tlieir Deities, or heroes, from htdidt in various directions, 
to these parts. Very few indications and marks of such discoveries, 
I was able to obtain, but these constantly pointed to the north-west 
quarter of the old continent, consonant with the obscure hints of tho 
existence of such land, to be found in Plutarch, in the account 
given by SiLENUs to Midas, and in the argonautics ascribed to Or- 
pheus. It is not improbable, that some accidents, and fortunate cir- 
cumstances, from time to time, confirmed its existence. Through want 
of intercourse, and owing to several centuries intervening without any of 
these accidents recurring, which had brought to light its existence, it be- 
came problematical and doubtful for a long time, and tlie severity of tlie 
climate increasing in tliesc northern regions, rendered these accidents 
still more uncommon. The track of Crishita and Ra'ma-cuandra, who 
came originally from the White Island^ is pointed out, tlirough the north- 
west quarter, and the two PushcaraSt the British Isles and Iceland, 
through which in the Trailocya-derpaiil a this track is also made to pass. 

TJiese fada shov tim once they had in the west, and in India, some 
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confused ideas about such land as America: and thoujgh their notions 
were not clear, yet they did not doubt, at some period, of its existence. 
That the eastern parts of America were peopled from EuropCy appears to 
me beyond any manner of doubt ; from the astonishing affinity between 
the languages in use in that part of Americay with the Sanscrit and other 
languages in Europe derived from it. For the Sanscrit pervades all the 
languages, both ancient and modem of Europe y in a surprising degree. 
India is by no means to be considered as the primitive and original 
country of the Sanscrit language, though it flourishes there now exclu- 
sively. The Brahmens acknowledge that they are not native of India* 
They entered it, they say, tlirough the pass of Hardwdr; and their first 
settlement was at Canoje. Towards the east it extends to A'vd and 
SiaMy in which countries the Paliy Bdli, or sacred language, if not*^ 
pure Sanscrity is at least, a diale«Sl next to it, and its eldest daughter. 
Towards the west, it pervades all the ancient and modern languages of- 
Iran, Turauy Arabiay Ethiopia, Egypty the northern parts of Africa, and 
all Europe as far as Iceland inclusively; forming, as it were, a belt from 
the easternmost parts of Asia, to the extremities of the west, and of 
Europe, and tending from the south-east toward the north-west. To the 
north of India, in Tibet, the traces of the Sanscrit language prevail, but I 
believe in a less degree, than in A'vd, and Siam. From this belt some weak 
ramifications are to be found in Sumatra and Java. The Malay language 
contains many words of Sanscrit origin ; and in the Chinese and Japanese, 
Sanscrit words are to be found occasionally. The language of the abo- 
rigines of India, extending from the Bay of Bengal to Bombay, and in- 
habiting the mountainous tra6ts in the interior parts, has no affinity what- 
ever with the Sanscrit, or any of its diale6ls. Its grammar, poor and 
barren, as may be supposed, is absolutely different fror^5ujy|iat ^e^of the - 
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lowest dialefts o^tho Sanscrit. To my great surprise, I could not find 
even a single word in it, either derived from the Sa?tscrit, or any of Ha 
dialers, except the names of a few articles of trade, introduced into it, 
but evidently not belonging to it : whilst there are a great many words 
obviously derived from the Sanscrit ^ in the dialedls of Brasil ^ Mexico, of 
the Caribbeesy and other tribes living on the eastern shores of America^ 
In the dialects of the inland and southern parts of Africa, I could not 
even trace a single word of Sanscrit derivation, nor in those of the western 
shores of America. Some of the dialects of Tartary, and Siberia exhibit 
occasionally a few words of Sanscrit origm; but these are not numerous, 
whilst none whatever are to be found in the others. Various etymolo- 
gies are given of the name of the city of Mexico, the true pronunciation 
of which is Machico. The most probable is from the Sanscrit Matsya, or 
Mach’ha, fish ; and, in a derivative form, Matsyaca, and Mach’hica. This 
wofd, in the Machico language, is pronounced Mecko, and Mechoa. Ac- 
cording to the learned Abbe' CuAViGERo, a native of that country, the 
name of the tovs n and province of Mechoacan signifies the place of fish. 
In Hindi, Mach’ hi-c’hdn' a implies the same, and Mach’hwd-chdna, a place 
of fishermen, or Mechoa^can. In the Mexican tongue Teu-Calli signifies 
the house or cell pf god, in Latin Dei-cella, which is to be pronouced 
Dei-kella. Haveli, a house, in Hindi, hovel in English, is pronounced 
covel, caul or coil in several parts of the peninsula, as in the Tamuli dia- 
Icii ; and DeU’<aul, or Deu-zval is the house of god : this well known 
word is generally pronounced De-wul in India. Teotigudean, according 
to Gemelli, signifies also, in that language, the place of god: in Hindi, 
Devalacd-c’hdnd or Deota-ca~c’hdnd signifies the same; though never 
used. Tliey say in India, or rather Persia, But-c’hand, the place of 
idols. Kliund is used in Persia, and in the western parts of India, in 
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composition^ and signifies place. Some believe that it *vas used formerly 
in Sanscrit and that c'hani a place of metals, or mine, is derived from it; 
but this is not likely. Hdhc, in Mexican^ is the name of the god of 
waters; answering to Jalogha in Sanscrit, the energy of the waters. In 
the Brasilian diale6ls cunya or curha, accordinglgo the Portugueze mode 
of spelling, and canyd, in Sanscrit, signify a youilg woman. 

Ibi, the earth, is from 'i and tva or iha, in Sanscrit, the female power 
of nature, and the earth in an animated shape, or the goddess Tellus, 
Ara air; ig or uh, aqua: pi; pes, foot, pouy. Caanga, to eat, is, in Hindi, 
caega, cainga, I shall eat. Ca^anga, to say ; in Hindi Cahanga, I shall 
say. Co, to go, is ga axxdgati in Sanscrit; in Brasilian guata also is, to 
go, to walk. Monhanga, to make, is mancroinga, in Hindi, I shall make.' 
Teupira, to mount, to go up, from uper, upon in Hindi. Can, and acan, 
bead in Galic also, ore-acan, our head. Ai-out, I come, is hitm-airie; 
Oi-out is woh-aute in Hindi, he comes. Auae-aout, they come, and in 
Hindi we^nutc: in a preposition is mai, both in Brasilian and Hindi. 

In the language of the Caribhees, ac oculus, in Hindi auk, from tho 
Sanscrit acska, and aeshdn, from which is derived s^in amongst the 
Cherakees. Baica, to eat, is in Sanscrit hhucta: bouirokou, a boar, or 
hog, isvardhaca or bar dhaca: jovanni, the sou!, is jiva, jivan. Isheiri, 
God, is from Is ward: looca, among the Caribbees, is the first of the Ideas, 
Idgas or men in Hindi : and Maboid the evil spirit, or principle, is from 
maha-hhui, or md’d>h.ui, the great evil spirit, the chief of evil spirits. Bind 
and bhuta are common names for devils, spe6tres and other evil spirits. 
The word bhui is obsolete, and in great measure used only by women 
and children in India, 
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. Iw Virginift, ^ticse, a bird, is from pacshi : yen, yeuch is woh in Uindi 

HE; who, and whom; wastah in Hindis is xvutck in Virginia^ 

propter t because, on account of. 

•> 

In the Chikkasah, and Choktali languages, loca or loak is fire ; and this 
is an old Gothic word used in the Edda. Tanasa a bullock, ydna in 
Sanscrit, aia to go, is^a in Sanscrit and eo in Latin. Anum-bolc-holi 
in their language is in Hindi hum, or aham-bidi-buld, I spoke the speech. 
This last would certainly afford much merriment, in the eastern parts of 
India, particularly, yet it would be understood. Unchdbd is a height, 
mountain, both in these languages and in Sanscut. 

• , Tii^se .words are extrailcd, for the greatest part, from Reland's 
^ort vocabularies of the American languages. They are short indeed ; 
for they contain only a few hundred words. In the dialedls of Peru and 
Cltili, and the northern coasts of America, California See. I have not been 
able to find a single word, that had the least aifinity witli the Sanscrit, 
or any other language of the old continent. In the languages of 
wV* orth-America, there are fewer words from the old continent, than in 
those of Souih-America, and of the Caribbees. The reason is that ac- 
^ cording to tradition, the tribes, which now inhabit North-America, came 
originally from the western parts of that country, and settled there, 
after having either externainated or driven away the greatest part of the 
inhabitants; and the Caribbees assert, that they came originally from 
Florida, 

Beyond this belt, languages have little or no affinity with the Sans- 
crit, except among such nations as are well known to have emigrated 
out of it. Thus Chinese, who lived originally on the banks of the 
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Oxiis, accordinpf to tlie Pm an as, have preserved a gr^t itiany Sanscrit 
vocables in their language, which are engrafted upon another, |inknowii 
to us. 

tljc short vocabulary of the Hottentot language in Mr. Barrow's 
description of the Cope, and consisting only ot eighteen words, I waa 
surprised to find three of them pure Sansciit. The first is Surrie, the 
sun, in Sansc7it surya: cmn, water, in Saftscril cctnii and cit is the earth 
in both languages, 




CHAPTER III. 


'Sweta' Devi ; or the White Goddess, 


I. HE White goddess, whose abode is in the fPIiile Island, is one of 
the three Parcce, which according to the Paurdnics, arc a Tri-unity, 
called in tlie singular number Tii-Cald-devi-Cumdri, or the divine maid 
in a three-fold state. • 

She was born on mount Caildsa from the Tri-murtti, as related in the 
Vardha-purdtia: the three gods dire(5ted their eyes, so that their looks 
met into a foais or point; and this divine maid sprang up instantly. She 
is three-fold, and, as soon as she was born, she disappeared and went to 
the White mountain or island, to perform tapasya. She is Tri-'sacli-dcvi, 
or the goddess with the triple energy: you must consider her as Tti- 
vid%d or three-fold, and these three modes are s/</d7w,^e^ause they em- 
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brace the whole ^rcle of human life. It is the Tri-sactiy that makes 
kings: wjien creating, she is SaiwicUBrahmC: when fostering, Vahhnavi: 
when destroying, she is Raudrt. These are three forms, which were 
thus produced: Brahma' who is of a red complexion, thinking on Maha- 
deVa, who is white; his 'Sacti, or energy, naturally became white. He 
then produced a damsel of that colour called Swe ta-deVi, or the White 
goddess. She is called also Brahmi-Sita'. Brahma , the creating posv- 
er, is thus introduced, thinking on the destru6live power, for a very ob- 
vious reason ; for his energy is so luxuriant, that, if it were not continu- 
ally checked, in a short time it would have no room to exert itself: the 
creative power would cease, and of course Brahma' would no longer 
exist. , But, if the power of destru<5lion was not equally checked, lie 
lifould destroy Brahma’s works so completely, and so fast, that in a slioit 
time lie would have no opportunity to exert himself. In order to obviate 
tliis, Vishnu, or the preserving power, interposes, and meditating on 
Brahma', wfiosc creative power gives a .scope to his exertions, his energy 
becomes red, like Brahma', and produces a damsel of a red complexion, 
called Vaishnavi. Rudra, or the power of destrudion, is of a 
complexion, but as he is meditating on Vishnu, wlio preserves only that 
he may destroy,, his energy turns black, and becomes a damsel called 
Raudri, or the fearful goddess, and TamasI, or black as darkness. 

Thus, when wc are thinking of a triangle, our ^Sacti becomes a tri- 
angle ; when .thinking on an objed of a white colour, it tlicn becomes 
white. 

The White goddess is most beautiful. She is Ecdcsliara, or her 
name consists of one letter. This letter is 'I long, and in a derivative 
form, it is 'Iva, winch sounds exactly like Eve, pronounced as a dissyl- 
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labk. Thus cjvery woman is a form of % and is rej^lly IvA or EvB» 

Thus Adima, or Adam, is called Swa'yambhu'va, because 1^ is like 

SwA^YAMaHtj', or tlie self existing; because he is a form or emanation 

from liim. She is Sarvacsliard, that is, her names, in the sacred spelts', 

include all the letters of the alphabet : she is Sarasvaii, or tlic goddess 

of eloquence. Brahma" followed the White goddess, his own offspring, 

to the W HITE mountain or island, and there fell in love with her, and 

there they made tapasya, in order to create mankind. Sita' said ta 

Brahma', prepare a large st'hdn or place for me to live in. He then look 

her to his bosom, and generation took place, and he had seven sons by 

Jier. Brahma' then praised her in her threefold state, saying, “ prai.se 

" to thcc O Jayasvd, vi<51orious ; Satya-samhhutd, self born : Dpruva, .. 

y 

immoveable; Deva-vard^ because she contains all the gods in nei 
“ womb : Cshemd, benign ; Surva-bhutd-Mahes'wjn, great queen of all 
“ living beings ; V ara'r6ha\ firmly seated." 

The third Cumdrif or damsel of a black hue, is called Raudriy Cdla- 
rdtrfy or black as night, and Chamiindd. In other books, I am told that 
her name is said to be 6, or on. After destroying the demon Rurit, 
Maiia'-deVa praised her, saying, “ thou art Biiu'topaharin'i, or she 
“ who destroys living beings ; large arc thy teeth, andT thy scat is upon 
“ a corpse." In the Mcru~Tanlra, her station is said to be in the North. 

From her mouth there issued many Devi's or goddesses, who instantly 
asked for food. Maha-de va said, let them devour tlic fruit of the womb 
of any woman, who, being with child, puts on the clothes of another 
woman, This threefold deity resides on Tri^ulay each form on her 
own peak, the White goddess in 'Swetam, the Red goddess in Hyya?i’y^ 
am: and Chamu?idd or the Black goddess, in the north, or on Ayasam, 
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They have also ar^thcr si’hdn near Casmir. In the Fardha-furand the 
name of tl^ese^three peaks are ^Szveta, Mandara, and Nila or the black 
mountain. 

There are many mountains called Mandara, or dividing the waters; 
and they are represented in general, as consisting of a red or yellowish 
earth, or they are said to be of that colour ; and of course it corresponds 
or rather it is the same with Suvarna or Hiran'ya, 

These three goddesses are obviously the Parcce of the western my- 
thologists, w'hich according to Plutarch(*> were three and one. Fate 
literally Lot, says he, in as much as it be an energy, is the general soul 
of the t^orld, and is three fold, Clotho, Lachesis and Atropoj : for Plato 
says that Providence, by whicli he understands fate, both physical and 
metaphysical, is Areefold. The three Parcce were called also Vesta, 
Mhhrva awdi \Iorla or M'lrlia. Vesta \s the ^Sacti of Brahma; who is 
represented under the emblem of an ignited globe. Minerva is Saras- 
viiti or the energy of Vishnu; anfiMartia from Mars or Mayors, who 
is Maha'-deva, or Maha'-Haraja, M’ha'raj: her other name Morta, 
is perhaps from mors, mortis. These are the three Genii sitting in a 
ntriangle on Tri-aita, in the infernal regions, according to Thespesi us, 
near the three lakes of liquid gold, white lead, andiron;'-^ and between 
them probably was the infernal Tri-vium or the three roads branching 
out from one point, in the infernal plains, which were threefold also, 
lHysium, Erebus, and Tartarus. These are probably the three 
or Gods of Schceria, or Shhr, who began to be known, when Saturn 

(0 Pmit. dcl'nio. 

(*) Plutaucu Vul. II. p. i>67 anddSG. 
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^vithdrew from this world/*) There the three Par^oe presided over 
the four divisions of TrUcitia, so combined together, as^to. n^ake only 
three parts. These four divisions of Tri-cuta are mentioned in the Trjt- 
locya-dcrpanay Suvarna, Rupavdray Dlialuci and Vajra, but they are id 
be considered as three only. Timarchus, in his vision of the infernal 
regions/*) saw many islands in the eighth division of the world. The 
friendly spirit, who pointed out to Timarchus, whatever was worth his 
notice in these regions, told him that there were four shares or portions 
of them. “ A small portion only," says he, “ of the superior parts be- 
** longs to us, the other parts are the abode of other gods. The share 
“ of Proserpine, intrusted to our care, is one of the/o«r, which are 
“ divided from each other by the Styx: this you may survey. P^tosER- 
“ PINE is in the moon, and Mercury is her companion; this is the 
“ fcrnal Mercury or Pluto. 'W Her portion, or share, is what the 
western mythologists understood, when they said, that there was req/ly 

I 

a moon on earth; or, as Macbobius says, a terrestrial moon: thus it 
appears that Luna is also an eartli, land or country, which we should 
call a celestial earthy in Sanscrit Swerga-bhumi, an epithet of the JVhrte 
Island, or the island of the moon. This moon, says Plutarch, is a 
mixed body, and the emblem of the Genii; as the sqp is the emblem 
of the superior deities. This some call a terrestrial heaven, and others a 
celestial earth. This moon, says he, belongs to Genii living on earth. 
All the islands which Timarchus saw, were floating: this also is con- 
formable to the notions of the Hindus, who conceive that the earth, and 
the islands are all floating upon the abyss. 


(•) Plutarch Vol. II. p. 421. 

C>) Plutarch de Genio Socratis p. 589. 
(^) Plutarch Vol. p. 943. 
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The StyXt sayg^the friendly genius to Timarchus, is the road to hell, 
and detfirmines the last portion of all things. It loads in an opposite 
direftion from. Orcusy to the superior parts. These four divisions and 
regions belong, ihe first to life, the second to motion, the thir<^ to birth, 
and the fourth to death. These are again so combined, as to form three 
new sets or divisions ; for unity, belonging to what escapes the sight, joins 
the first and second; intelligence, belonging to the sun, unites the second and 
third; and nature, belonging to the moon, joins the third and last. Over 
each of these three combinations rules a Parca, daughter of necessity. 
Atropos [[or Raudri]] rules over the first; Clotho [[or Brahmi[] over the 
second; and Lachesis [[or Vaishnavi[] over the third, or Selene the moon ; 
ant^o^^her, rest the conversions of generation. This singular combina- 
tlbn of the numbers three and four, was in high estimation among the 
followers of Plato and Pythagoras. Thus, the four elements, com- 
Wrjed together by three intervals, produced every thing that exists. 
This combination was really the completion of things. Thus, when 
Homer and Virgil exclaim, “ O three and /o»r times happy are they, 
‘♦“^who &c." they do not mean to say, that they were either seven, or three 
or four times happy; but that they were made completely happy, through 
tlie fohunate co;nbination of whatever is requisite for that purpose. 

The other islands have certainly their peculiar deities ; but the moon, 
which is the portion of the Genii, who live on earth, is not so much expo- 
sed to the fury of the Styx, being somewhat higher. (This is the ter- 
restrial moon, or moon on earth, as mentioned by Lutatius “ Philoso- 
** phi Jjunam esse in terra dicunt, quae circa nostrum hoc solum circulo altiore 

suspensa!'Y^'^ The Styx however, invades the moon (or rather the 


0) Lotatiui vctas Statii ioterpics in Thebaid. I. 
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island of the moon) secondary measures 177: that^s to say, every 

sixth lunar jnonth : for 354 >» the number of days in a luna^ is the 

# 

prinuiry, and its half, or 177, Is the secondary measure. When the Styx 
rushes toward (the island of) the moon, (like the boar or Aygr in IKe* 
Severn ) in the secondary measures, (that is to say at the equinodVial tides) 
the souls then break forth into loud lamentations, through fear: for 
Pluto seizes upon a great many, who happen to fall off: some, however, 
who were brought in by the raging flood, contrive, by dint of exertions 
and good svvimmitig, to reach tlie shores of the moon ; who raises tliem 
up. These are the souls of those, whose lot it is to die, about the time 
appointed for thoir being born again, except such as are jwlluted with 
crimes : the Styx thundering and bellowing in a most dreadfu l mjn ^r, 
docs not allow them to approach; but lamenting their fate, they aiV* 
tliiTist headlong^ and hurried itVay to another regeneration, as you see. 

“ Why” says Timarghus, “ I sec tiothk^ but stars, so^e meignpg* 
« into the abyss, and others emerging out of it.” These are Ge- 
" ««,” answered his conductor ; for stich is really the case.” Plu- 
tarch, in his discourse on the face seen in the orb of the moon,^*^ 


adds, that the Styx, whilst raging, thrusts away many, whilst almost 
within reach of the shores of the moon: and even «pme, wh6''had 
already reached the wished for land, are suddenly dragged again 
into the deep. Those, however, who have effeiled their escape, and 
stand firm on the beach, .are crowned with the plumes of constan- 


cy. There are in this moon''^^ three principal caverns, the largest 
called the sanctuary of Hecate, where the wicked suffer the punish- 
ments due to their crimes. The tw’o other caverns, or rather out- 


0 ) P. 943 . 


( 0 ) V. 944 . 
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3etfi;‘, 'lik© the.sti^*'6f Hercules^ of tlie Caspian and Red Seas, says our 
author, tilled' the long gaps, [[literally the Dirgha Dirghicd or long 
passage le a d i li g into hell of ihdPttrdnas, and through which the souls 
must pass :3 one looking tow'arJ heaven, and the other toward the earth, 
being for the ingress and egress of the souls. The moon is the recepta- 
cle of the sensitive souls ( animae,) which she composes or decomposes t 
the sun then supplying the rational souls, anew being is formed, and the 
earth supplies the body. For thc earth gives nothing after death ; but 
receives back, what she gave, for the purpose of generation. The sun 
receives nothing, except the rational soul, which he gave. But the moo?: 
receives and gives, compound^; decompounds and divides. Atropos (or 
Ra^dri'.), who is^ placed about the sun, is the beginning of generation ; 
exadlly like' the destru61ive power, or 'Siva among tlie Hindus, and 
who is called th^ cause and the author of generation : Clotho, about the 
^e\^stial moqp^ unites and mixes: the last, orLAcnEsis, is contiguous to 
tlje- ca^ th but iSi greatly under the influence of chance. For whatever 
being is de^Jitute of a sensitive soul, does not exist of its own right; but 
“ must submit to the affeiSlions of another principle : for the hitional soul 
is^f its own right impassible, and is not obnoxious to eflfodlions from 

«r, 

another quarter/^ The sensitive soul is a mediate, and inixt being, like 
the moon, which is a compound of What is above, and of what is belotv ; 
and is to the sun in the same relation aS the earth is to tlie moon. WeH 
Pliny might say, with great truth, that the refinemdnts’ of the Dyuids 
were such, that one would be tempted to believe, that those in the east 
had largely borrowed from them. This ceitainly surpasses every thing 
of the kind, I have ever read, or heard in India, 

These three goddesses are obviously the P arete, or fates of tlic wes- 

F f 
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tem mythologists, which were three and one. Thi» tri-i4ni,ty«i^ 

really the Tri~murttf of the Hindus ^ .who call it or fnergy of 

the male Tri-^murtW, which in reality ia the same. thiti|^)«sjl hough th^ 
male tri-unity fto oftener mentioned, and better knpvvn among the unV 
learned, than the other; yet the female one is always understood with 
the other, because the Tri^murtti caniK>t but through, its energy, 
or ^Sacti, which is of the feminine gender. The male Tri-rtnurfli was 
hardly known in the west: for Jupiter, Pluto and Neptune have no 
affinity with the Hindu Tri-murttiy e’xcept their being three m number. 
The real Tri-murtti of the Greeks and Laiians consisted ofiCflOHUS, Ju- 
piter and MaRs, Brahma', Vishnu and' 'Siva. Tp these three gods 
were dedicated three altars in tlie upper part of the gredt cirous 
These are brothers in their Ca/pus; and Cronus or Brahma', who has no 


Ca/pa of his own, produces them, and of course may^be considered as 
their father. Thus Brahma' creates in general; but Vishd;^, in his i^wn 
Calpa, assumes the chara^er of Cronus or Brahma' to> create, and 
really Cronus or Brahma': he is then called Brahma -^ lu pi ^ana'roana, 
or Vishnu the devourcr of souls, vdUi the countenance pf Brahma 
is the preserver in his own charaiJler. . 


These three w'CEe probably the Tripatres of the western mythologists, 
called also Tritopatqref, Tritp^eneia, Tris-EudaimSn, T^isolbioi, Tns^ 
macarisloif and Prapatores, TThe-ancicntp were not well agreed, who they 
were : some even smd. that they wore Cottus, Briareus and Gyges, the 
sons of Tpllus a^ Others said that they were Amalcis, 

Protocles and Protocleos, the door keepers, and guardians of the 
winds. Their mystical origin probably belonged to the secret decline, 
which the Roman college, like the Druids, never committed to writing, 
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and were fojbidd«!^> to reveaJ.tM As the ancients swore by them, there can 
be little doulj, but that they were the three great deities of their religion. 
Af tp be the guardian gods, aiid keepers of the winds, they 

.befong to the. EHltsh Isles. 

Plvto or Yama, Ne^tunt: or Vahu^'a are occluded from the Hindu 
triad. JupiTE.a, widt the e^gle, isViSHUu: but Jup^te^ Pluvius, and 
JupiT^it wielding the thv»nder-bolt, is I.npra. In general, we may say 
that JvpiTEti is fwpfiA of the Hindus, the Olympian J[upiter. 

The White goddess, or Sarasvati, presides over arts and sci- 
ences: she is the Vedas, and the Vedas are in her. Sa vitrj, the 
coigsor*^ of Sraiima', is tlic Gdyatri, called emphatically the mother 

♦ I 

of the Vedas. The Gdyatri consists of certain mysterious words, 
wliicli they consider as the quintessence of the Vedas. The three 
su^rior ch^ssps are regenerated or bom again, as they say, of the 
gdyatri; in the- same manner, that we arc born again of the spirit and 
Water : an^ the mysterious name of the Holy Trinity is really our Gaya- 
"Itri. From this regeneration, Brahmens are called Dzvija, or twice born. 

The necessity of regeneration is a fundamental tenet among divines in 
, the east, as wqU as in the west; and we arc equally Dxvija, twice born, 
of regenerated. There are five different Gdyatn's, according to the 
number of the principal deities, which are VispNU, 'Siva, the sun, I)Evi 
and Gan'es'a. That of the sun is the first, and belongs exclusively to 
the sacerdotal class. Sarasvati the white goddess, assuming innumera- 
ble forms, which are all alike, resides in many places: but the primitive 
form's place of residence is in the IVhite Island. There she w^is visited 

.A 
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by Na'rada, who is.introduced in the Fardha-ptiran a, to PittvAV- 
RATTA, the eldest son of Swa'yambhuva, or Adam, “ ye^erday, (hya^ 
“ stane or hyastanadine,) 0;king of kings! I saw a a/ftf 

“ Island. There was in it a large and beautiful fldVeb of the CdUaiA^ 
“ or red lotos. On its banks I saw a damsel, seemingly not above ten 
“ years of age, with lai*ge beautiful eyes : I was astonished ; her eyes 
“ were half closed. I asked the soft speaking maid ; Who are you, O 

‘ ' Is 

“ most beautiful? Why did you come hither? What is your business? 
“ Tell me, whht I am to do, O well shaped maid ! ITKus I said, but she 
“ closed her eyes, and remained silent ; then all my divine knowledge 
** forsook me ; I forgot the 'Sdstras, the Tdga-s'dslras, the Sieshd-SdstraSf 
and the Fedas also. I perceived immediately, that she had attracted 
“ the whole to herself. I was surprised and grew very uneasy : I iqi- 
preached her, and perceived a divine form in her body ; on his breast 
“ I saw a second form, and on the breast of this a third ,^orm, whose 
“ eyes were red and inflamed : he was beautiful, and resplendent like 
the sun. Thus I saw three human forms in her body, ^yhi|ih suddenly 
“ disappeared, and the damsel remained alone. , I said then, O DeW- 
“ Cuma'rI! divine maid! how came I to lose my Vddas? Tell nj)e, 
“ most beautiful. She answered, the first form you s^ in my -body, 
“ is the Rig-Ve'da, or Na'ra'yana himself, whose name.y like fire, 
“ burns away all sinfulness. The other on his breast, was the Tajiu'- 
“ Veda^ or Brahma'. The third is the with the counte- 

“ nance pf Rudra : thus the three Vedas are three gods. Take back 
** your Vedas and 'Sdstras, O Na'rada! and perform your ablutions in 
this lake, the name of which is Vedas ara, or Veda-Sardvara^ t}»e 
“ lake of the Vedas, and you will remember your former transryiigra- 
“ tions. She then disappeared, and having performed my ablutions, 
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« and accor(Vi\g>'to the words of the goddess Sa'vitri, I recolle^led a 
** tho^^ sap ^qM ^ transmigrations.” 

‘i >In my firslf*^neration, I was a Brahmen, much respected at 
Avantipim or UJjayini. 1 understood the Vedas perfectly, had many 
“ disciples, and was very rich. Reflecting one day, of what little avail 
** my wealth would prove in the end ; and of what little service my disci- 
pies would be to me, I bade adieu to the world, after having divided all 
” my wealth among them, and went to the lake called Sarasvata-sara or 
“ Pushcara, there to make tapasya*" 

Here the narrative breaks off suddenly, but further particulars are to 
be found in another place of the same Purdn'a, where it is said that Na - 
RADA went to the While Island, the inhabitants of which looked exaClly 
like Vishnu. The first man he saw there, he took to be Vishnu him- 
self: heth?i|^9awa second, and he looked like Vishnu also: in short 
they were all aAike. He was astonished, dind making tapasya, he medi- 
tate^.j9h V^HNU, for a thousand years, when he appeared to him. 

. He praised Vishnu, who said, " after a thousad Tugs of Brahma', 
“ thou shaJt be bom of him ; and from thy fundlions, he shall give thee a 
nam^ 1^'rI^a, from dd, to give, J^dr'a water, to the manes. He 
“ then disappeared^ and leaving my body, I was reunited to Brah- 
** ma', and in the present Calpa, I was born his son. O king of menl 
** perform the pujd in honor of Na ra'yan a, and you will obtain power in 
“ this world: and after death, you will be reunited to Vishnu.” The 
eldest son of Swa'yambhuva followed his advice ; and having divided 
his kingdom, or the whole earth, between his seven sons, he made lapa- 
sya; and whilst performing or repeating mentally the sacred names 
of Vishnu, he obtained mdesha, or was reunited to the Supreme Being. 

G g 
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U. With regard to die religion of the Druids, vciyCpw.of its tenets 
have been preserved, and transmitted to us, either by-itlte th© 

Romuns, of whose religion and fundamental tenets we knovHi^t/^ Dul,|jttle, 
except wlut relates to the exterior ’worship ; for the sacred college at 
Rome, and the augurs, kept the whole, as a secret to themselves, as close- 
ly as the Druids did. But there is every reason to believe, that the 
religion of the Druids was fundamentally the same with that of the 
Greeks and Romans, Scythians or Goths, Egyptians and Hindus, with no 
greater deviations, than those, which are found in the Christian religion 
among its numerous scits. A Hindu, after visiting Rome and Geneva, 
could never be made to believe, that the religion of these two places is 
fundamentally and originally the same, and that they have the sgme . 
scriptures. 

The Hindus insist, that theirs is the universal religion'' .qf. the world, 
and that the others are only deviations from the mother chyirch. In 
are found the four grand classes, the tliree first of which are/eivtitled to 
the benefit of regeneration. All the rest of mankind belong to the fil^fr* 
class, branching out into an innumerable variety of tribes. The id<^f - 
tliat the Hindus admit of no proselytes, arises from our nqt understarfcling - 
the principles of that religion. We belong to it, though ii> <i huh'.blc 
.station : it requires no admission of course, and wc are entitled to all the 
benefits and advantages, w'hich this mother church offers to us. W'c 
may pray, perform \\\epnjd, have the hdma offered for us, for our rela- 
tions, and friends, paying for the same, as the other Hindus; wc may 
have a Brahmen for our purdhila, or chaplain, and almoner. But the 
members of this church cannot, in general, rise from an inferior class to 
another, except they die first ; and tlien, if deserving of it, they may be 
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bom again in any of the four tribes. India is called Punya* 

righteousness ; not because it prevails there, but be- 
cause ^^led there. It is called also the land of the law, or 

precepts to be followed, in order to obtain either eternal bliss, or heaven. 
The other countries are called Bhoga-hhumi or land of enjoyment, be- 
cause people from India go there to enjoy the due reward of their meri-^ 
torious lives. Of course they are incapable either of merits or demerits^ 
in these countries or dwipas^ which are six in number, and are called 
Siharga-bhumi, or heavenly earth, or. land. The inhabitants of the H'hite 
Isiandf immediately after death, go back to India, from which they 
came, there to be born again in a station suitable to their merits. Those, 
who inhabit the mtermedLx^^^.dwipas, do not always fall back immediately 
to India; but, according to circumstances, are either advanced to another 
dwfpa,oi a superior rank, or lowered into an inferior one, before they 
trai>smigrat(ffT2«ck to India. In 'SwHa-dwipa and other islands, it vs de- 
clrf/^cVtiiat^th^ is no law, and the inhabitants thereof are not capable 
cittuff ’^"*n^rits or demerits-. When Nahusha, or Noah, w'anted Ih- 
Dfivt'Ni, or the wife of Indra, to favour his passion for her, she pleaded 
jet^duty as an insurmountable barrier; he answered, ** well, let us go 
out into the other dwipas, tlie land of enjoyment, and dal- 

liaise.” ^This is nearly the dodlrine of the Jewish church : for the 
Jexvs were born under tlie law, and their country was really punya^ 
hhiimi: the gentiles were bom without the law, and of course, says the 
apostle, they perisli without the law. 


hhumu OM 1 
cause. rn 


citJUff "6: 

DRvl'Ni, 


Swerga, in Sanscrit, signifies a terrestrial paradise ; and there arc 
many : one on the summit of Meru or Olympus, where reside tlie siipeiior 
forms of the deity : the others are in the dwipas. Swerga tJicn answers 
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to the clysium, and land of the blessed of the westenj, ^ythologists. 
Swerga, of course, does by no means signify what 
hea^'cn : the real expression for which, in Sanscrit^ is^jo 
the place of tliose, who abide in the presence of the Supreme Being. 
According to divines in India, there are two places for good people after 
death, and we may choose which of them we like best. These are the 
Swerga-bhumis, or terrestrial paradises, and Mdesha, which includes the 
Saha-locas, or heaven, according to our ideas. To obtain these, there are 
two modes of worship very diflercnt from eacli other : for the first coiii- 
prises exterior observances, and in fa6l is downright idolatry ; in tlie secoi>d 
you are directed to reje6l entirely the former mode, and to worship only 
the Supreme Being in spirit and truth ; sacrifices, pilgrimages, ablutions 
are then no longer required. Though they talk ’much of the latter, yet 
I could never find a single Hindu that would follow it^^ alledging that 
it requires a renunciation of the world, and it’s pleasures, ahlibsolute ^If 

js\)f xh 


denial ; and that besides they do not conceive in what the'pleasures\)^the, 
Saha-ldcas may consist, as there is no eating, or drinking, nf r mal A*ying 
&c. On the contrary, in terrestrral paradises, they eat, drink, marry 
The world, its pomps, and all sensual pleasures, when enjoyed witlii^ 
distressing our fellow creatures, is by no means a sinfSl state,;, for th'?' 
reason they prefer Swerga, where diey may become kings, great men 
&c. This is a sort of paradise, contrived for publicans, scribes, pharisees 
and other woixily persons, w'ho in general are endowed with many vir- 
tues ; which, however, remain sterile, through want of a vivifying principle. 
In this mode of worship, sacrifices, pilgrimages, the worship of superior 
emanations, and of their representations in wood, stone &c. are pecu- 
liarly requisite; and in cases of great guilt incurred, extraordinary pe- 
nances, mortifications &c. If to tlie otiier system of religious worship. 
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vre were to a^ |he mystery of redemption, it would indeed bring it very 
near religion. 

It is the fashion iTdtv, to extol the purity of the worship of the Druids , 
of which we know but very little, and to suppose, that they had no idols.^ 
Some modern authors have rendered the same service to the Brahmens, 
One even goes further, and says, if any body should have asked the 
“ Areopagites at Athens » or any body at the court of the kings of Persia, 
“ whether they were idolaters or not, they would hardly have understood, 
*<•' what he meant.” I cannot answer either for the Areopagites ot ihQ 
Persians: but ask a HrW«, whether he worships idols, he will imme- 
diately, and without the least hesitation, answer, " Tes, I do worship 
fi idols** Ask, on the other hand, a Hindu, whether learned or unlearned, 
« Do you worship the Supreme Being, Parame s wara ? Do you pray 
“ to him ? ^Da^you offer sacrifices unto him ?” He will answer imme- 
diately “ You certainly worship him mentally, which is the 

*• pul^est-sioatof worship, and which becomes, it seems, fashionable, as it 
“ »• bjedls us to very little, or no inconvenience." The question is, whether 
^g(will understand you, unless you have made some progress in the lan- 
.gwfa^e. If he does, he will answer ** no/* ” Do you praise him.'*" no/* 

on his attributes and perfedlions ?*' “ no." What is 
“ then that silent meditation, mentioned by some learned authors His 
answer will be, ** when I perform the pujd in honor of some of the gods, 
** I seat myself on the ground, with my legs crossed in such a manner, 
that each foot rests upon the opposite thigh, (not under it like a taylor, 
but) like those who perform tapasya. Then, with my eyes closed, and 
** looking up to heaven, my hands moderately open, and close to each 
y other, and a little elevated, I compose my mind and tlioughts, and 

H h 
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“ without moving the tongue, or using any of the of speech, 



not 


rJ^lsion, 


** I say inwardly I am Brahme, or the Supreme 
“ conscious of our being Brahme through mdyd^ or^ 

” and the original taint or sin : but we know it, througif revelation. 

» It is forbidden to adore the Supreme Being, to offer prayers and 
“ sacrifices to him, for it would be worshipping ourselves : but we may 
“ adore and worship collateral emanations from him, and of a su- 
“ perior degree ; we may adore and worship even mere mortals ; of 
“ which kind of worship many instances are recorded, and th^re 
** are even now living ones. The worship of images is recommended, . 

when after consecration the deity has been called down and forced 
“ into them with powerful spells," This is the dodlnne of the Greeks 
and Romans ; and I do not believe that there ever was any other sort of 
idolatry in the world. The Hindus are not acquainted with the refine- 
rhents of dulia and latria ; and the appellation of murtii, like the 

word idolum, EiStXsv in Greek, signifies both a material and'spirifual myige 
of the deity, or any divine being in general. The spiritualfwMri<;.^re 
portions of the Supreme Being; the material ones are the embodiVf 
forms of the deity ; and statues, called also murtti, but more prope|iy"* 
bimhd or pratimd, are representations of these embodV;;^ 
into which the deity is forced through spells. As the words *mrtti md 
idolutn signify both the suppo^d emanatiot» from the Supreme Being, 
which are after his otvn image and resemblance, and also carved repre- 
sentations of these Images and idols, the word idolatry implies the 
worship of these emanations, and also of statues or idols : and there 
might be, of course, nations of idolaters, though they should not wor- 
ship, either carved or molten images. That the Greek word Edo^ov is 
synonymous with mfirifi is obiioiis from Homer, who represents Her- 
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CTJLEs, the g^d himself, in heaven; but says that his idol, or murtii, was 
in the ^iMiar^hcJjiJs, .with the other heroes. The word idol^ in Greek, 
origin?fely\ig?nr/^d an emanation or form, like murtii : and of course it 

jl ^ 10 

signified also a spe6i;re or apparition : and the Greeks and Romans seldom 
or ever made use of it to signify the statue of a deity ; and it \vas used 
in that sense exclusively by ecclesiastical writers. 

No divine lionours in India arc paid to a statue but after the perform- 
an^ of three ceremonies. They give it first a suitable dress : then it is 
consecrated, by forcing the deity to come down into it, by certain spells 
or carmina ; then the officiating priest worships it. The same ceremonies 
were equally performed by the Greeks and Romans, and other idoJatrou^ 
naisons in the west. 


The Hindus the soul, and other emanations, murtiis, because, 
acc|)rdin^ to^^impturc, they are after the image and resemblance of the 
Supl|?m^Ii|eing ; yet they assert that they are really portions of the di- 
vine essenca This was the doctrine of the Greeks and Romans; Ani^ 
esl Deus, I am God; I am Brahme : and all their deities did ultimately 
rg^’blve themselves into the Supreme Being, as asserted by the Hindus, 
hecan*-® <*he.v ‘^cre emanations from him. Macrobius shows, that all 
the deities resolved themselves ultimately into the sun; and this is 
exactly the doitrine of the Hindus, who add, with Plato,' that the 
sun is the most pcrfe^l murtii, or image of the Supreme Being. 
The inferior deities resolve themselves into the three superior ones, 
and these, ultimately, into the sun ; for all emanations arc mdyd, ge- 
nerally rendered by illusion, but often also applicable to contijige/it 
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beings, whilst the supreme One alone exists really an^ absolutely. 
IMvines and philosophers in the east, as well as in she ^Idoniy 
if ever, considered Jupiter as the Supreme Being, ^iofiiihclr^*cail 
DeVa in the east, or Deus in the west. Of him the Hiridus never 
presume to. make any image; and, according to Plato and Macro* 
Bius,c*) this was exaftly the case in the west ; and the Greeks and 
Romans never offered up prayers, nor made sacrifices to him, exaiSlly like 
the Hindus : and he was unknown to the multitude in the west, precisely 
as in India^ even to this day. They speak of him in India with t^e 
most awful reverence, whilst they indulge themselves in the mo^ 
obscene tales and legends concerning the embodied forms or deities of 
all ranks; Cxadtly like the Greeks and Romans. The reason is that these 
forms were mere mortals, according to the opinion of several respedfable 
schools in India, and also formerly in the west. Whenever a man can 
divest himself of every worldly aflfeClion, either good or^ttfd^, by self 
denial, and has extinguished, that is to say, subdued Ms "setise*!*, tke 
inferior deities disappear, and concentrate themselves into the ‘T^ri-mmiii: 
soon after, the Tri-murtti itself disappears, and at that very moment, h\ 
exclaims I am Brahme or God, and he is then conscious of his beii^g 
Brahme. To obtain this, it is not only necessary to dive^t^ou^self 
every sinful taint and appetite ; but also of every virtue, and laudablT^- 
clination : for virtue does not differ from vice materially : it is vice itself, 
or the extremes of vice, but moderated ; and the difference between them 
is the same as between a gentle, and an intense heat. Virtue, of course, 
is a worldly affe^lion, which the man, who renounces the world, ought 
to consider in the light of vice, as it is equally inimical to his purpose. 


(0 MacaoB. insoom. SciriON. Lib. I. c. 2*. 
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Virtue's Swerga^ a temporary and local heaven, but it is in- 

sufficient to.^taiudieaven in our senae, or eternal bliss. The lord of heaven 
is not th^otlpr^e Being among the Hindus ^ no more than in the west for- 
merly. They believed also that the soul was God, an emanation or portion 
of him. The ancient philosophers, and Cicero said, that the soul was 
God. This soul is called A'tmd/m Sanscrily a.nd Autmi or Autmd m Greek. 
Anhnam deum, et prisci philosophorum , et Tullius dixit. Anima forma, 
divinuy the soul is a divine form, or emanation, according to Macrobius ;0> 
and this was also the opinion of Pythagoras. Whether the Druids of 
•Britain had idols or not, is no where said ; but those on the continent cer- 
tainly had, as well as those of Ireland. From a passage in Gildas, it 
seems that they had, and that even some remained in his time. The dc- 
sci^tion, he gives us of them, shows they did not belong to the Romans y 
as they looked grim and stiff, like the mcesta simulachra Deorum of the 
German Sy’^lijtf: without art. There is no reason why we should believe 
thJm ffce 'frbm' the errors of the other Druids on the continent. The 
littl)- ' .e kiiow of their doctrine is perfeftly conformable to that of the 
Jpndus: except their worshipping under the oak, which they called em- 
•jihatically Dru or the Tree. Dru, in Sanscrit, is a tree in general : it was 
80 in Greek formerly; and it signifies a forest in Russian. It was after- 
wm^s Wsfriiled to the oak among the Greeks, and the Celtic tribes. 
There are no oaks in India, except in the mountains to the north : but 
the Hindus have other trees equally sacred, and the Goths bad a peculiar 
regard for the ash tree. 

The White goddess is represented with awhile complexion, mildly 
beaming like the moon. Her clothes are white, 'like the foam of tJie 

I i 


Ot Macmou. Lib. 11. c. Itt.* 
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White Sea. In one Iiand she holds a guitar, and in the a book, like 
Albunea or the White goddess, commonly called thevTifeui^ Sibyl. 

The White goddess, whose abode is in the Whiit fnand^ in the mid- 
dle of the White Sea, is the Leuco-Thea of the Greeks, which implies the 


same thing exadlly. She was the daughter of Cadmus ; but others said 
that she was the wife of Neptune, and the daughter of Nereus or the 
ocean > according to Phurnutus. JV'ara, in Sanscrit, signifies water, and 


Na'ra'yan A, he whose abode is in the waters. From Na'ra yan'a, the 
Greeks made Nereon in the objei^ive, from which they formed the ri^Lt 
case. The Greeks called her also Bun'e; the Latians, Al-Buna, and Al- 
Bunea. The root of these denominations is no longer to be found in the 
Greek language; but it still exists i.n the Celtic and its diale6ts: Fiomi, wcjft 


ven, fignify xvhite, shining: Al-wen, Al-fonn, Al-Ben, remarkably zvhile. 
In several diale6ls of the peninsula of India, as in the Tumuli, and also in 
Ceylon, ben, and ven signify white. The ancient Greeks sai^ bhuennos ^or 
white, bright, jiotin or phionn in Galic: and the While Island inf the 
Euxine Sea, is called Phaetina by Pindar. 


. Leuco-Thea is represented as the goddess of the sea, and as cor^ 
stantly living with the daughters of Nereus, at the bottom of the occariV 
These were her companions, and formed her retinue : hent^iAltc^ 
called Leuco-Theai-'J^ereides by Hesyciiius; and, as we have seen 
before, she was supposed by some to be daughter of Nereus. Near 
Tibur she was called Al-Bunea the Sibyl, and represented with a book 


in her ham). As one of the Parcfe, she was the same with Minerva, 
the goddess of wisdom, called also Skirra or the While goddess. She visits 
many places in various parts of the world, some once a year at stated 
times ; and others she visits only every third, or fourth year. Slie comes 
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regularly onc^every year at Hinglaj, at Cape Mud an y Moran or Malana, 

to the wesij: '^ivcr Hab, the Arbis of the ancients. 

■ 

- - 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Of the Churning of the Whitr Sea, 


I. X HE gods, after the creation, soon perceived that there were still 
many things wanting for the good of mankind, and more particularly on 
accvTttnt of themselves. In their numerous wars with the giants, many 
of the gods being killed, they were informed by Vishnu, that it was 
possible to»j’»*0'"ure a certain beverage, which would render them immor- 
tal. The tajK,, however, was immense; for it consisted in throwing 
all the rk’vii'is, and trees of the universe, according to some ; but, accor- 
ding to others, only those that grsw on the sides of the White moun- 
tain or island, into the White sea; which was to be churned for a long 
time in order to obtain the butter of immortality, or Amrit, the ambrosia 
of the weiitern mythologists : and the old moon, which was already of 
Amrity would serve as a leaven to predispose the whole mixture. The 
old moon, as we observed before, was inert, and of little use ; they wanted, 
also, intoxicating liquors to exhilarate themselves, and celestial nymphs 
for their own amusement. This churning took place in the Dtvdpar, or 
third age of the Manwantara of Cha'cshusa, which immediately preceded 
that of Noah. It lasted exactly 29 years and five months, or 10.748 
days, 1 2 hours and 1-8 minutes. This is obviously the revolution of Sa- 
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TURN, which was in use amongst the inhabitants of the Islej in the J^or- 
them Ocean, who celebrated, with great pomp, the entrct^e of^t hat planet, 
into the sign of Taurus, according to Plutarch. 

It is declared in the Purdn'as, and acknowledged by every body, 
that this momentous transaction took place in the White sea; but the 
spot is more particularly pointed out in tlw Vardha-purdti'a, and others. 
It happened in that part of the White sea called the Galas ddadlii or 
the caldron-like Sea ; from its being an inland one, and surrounded on 
all sides, or nearly so, by the land ; from which circumstance it was 
compared to a pot, or caldron. This sea was contiguous to the White 
Island on one side, for on account of its contiguity, the Amrtt is said, 
in the Matsya-purdn'a and others, to have been produced on, or-i«ear 
the White, or silver mountain, called there also tlie mountain of Soma 
or Lunus. On the other side it bordered on Suvania-dwi^^ .or Ireland: 
for we are told, in the Vrihat-Cat’hd, that there was a f/cti town in that 
country, called Galas a-puri, from its being situated on the CaUi^dtid’ki, 
pr sea like a Galas a or caldron. This caldron-like, or land-locked sea, 
is evidently the Irish Sea. Into this Galas a, according to the V draha* 
purdn'a, the gods flung all Ae plants, and agreed to churn it. This they 
did, says our author, in Varan dleyam or Varan asydley am, ihcTSbofi^, 
dleyam, or st'hdn of Varvu'a, the god of the sea. His abode, to 
this day, is well known, and is in the very centre of that sea. Tiie 
Manx and Irish mythologists, according to Col. Valancey, call Va- 
BUN A, Mananan-Mac^Lir, MANANAN,the son of the sea: and his abode, 
according to tltem, is in the Isle oj Man, or as it is called by 

Irish bards. According to General Valancey, it was called also Ma* 
nand, which answers to the Monoeda ol Ptolemy. 
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, Awea the gods hid fixed on the most pit^r time Tor tfie churning of 
the sea of mhk, they soon perceived, that it would be impossible for them 
to accomplish ^is tremendous work, without th^ assistance of the giahts. 
They made peace accordingly with them, mider fhethost solemh promise 
of sharing with them the fruit of their joint laboins. The gods in gene- 
ral are represented as a weak race, but full of - cunning, and vmy crafty; 
the giants, on the contrary, are very strong, and generally without much 
guile. The gods of the GotA$, and^of the and RorHans, did hot 

bear a much better character. Even among Oiristianst there are old 
legends, in which tlie devil is mo^ egregiously tak^ in by holy men. 

Having thus settled the conditions, they all went to work, and ga- 
tliercd all the trees and plants, and flung them into the caldronrlike sea. 
They then brought the mountain of Mandara with infinite labour. It is 
said that this mountain is in the peninsula, hear the sea shorq, ^nd, to the 
north of Madras. They placed it in the middle of the caldronrlikc sea, 
which they used for a churn, and mouni, Mandara as a. churning stalF, 
The serpent Vdsuci served them instead of a rope, an^ jhey twisted him 
round mount Mandara, and the giants were allowed to, lay hold of the 
snake by the head: his fiery breath scorched the giants, and they be- 
came black: the unfortunate reptile suffered much ; he complained, but 
» 

in vain. Mount Mandara began to sink;, but Vishnu, assuming the 
shape of a tortoise, placed himself under it. In the Scanda~purdn% 
chapter of the Sanata-cumdra-Sanhita, in the .75th section, we have 
a most minute account of the churning of the White sea by Vishnu, 
the gods and the giants: the latter had Bali at ^eir head. After 
churning for five years, the froth began to appear: and. after tliree years 

more, Varuni or Sura', with her intoxicating liquors, Tlie cow Cdz 

K k 
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mad’hetm or SHrdbhi appeared after another year's labour. According 
to the Bra1imatt"da-i>urdn a, she was worshipped by the gods, and both 
gods and giants were highly pleased, when they saw her. ^ One year af- 
ter, the elephant Airdanta made his appearance-; and the next year a 
horse witli seven heads. .Three months after, the Apsaras with Ram- 
BH A -D£'v| at their head. Chan dra, or Lunus, came one year after : tiien, 
aft^ three years more, waa produced Caldrcutaf a most suhtHe poison, 
flowiing in large, quantities ; and then Vishnu became black. It was of a 
fiery coIouTj and began to set ftre to Uie three worlds. Mankind, being 
alarmed^ began to call out, Aki Ah ! The earth, in great distress, with 
Vishnu, waited on 'Siva, craving his assistance, 'Siva swallowed up the 
poison, which stuck in .his throat, and caused a most intolerable heat, 
•which parched his throat and body. His throat turned blue ; from w^tch 
circumstance he is worshipped under the name of Ni'la-q^ante'swara, 
or the lord with the blue throat. He called for the - Gardes, and 
placed the' moon on his forehead, and snakes round his neck, whose 
refrigerafhie powers are well known. One year after, Cddan'da appeared, 
or the unerring bow and arrow. The next month a conch was produced, 
«nd the next year the famous Pdrijata tree. One month after, a jewel of 
an azure colour, called Caustubhat and Jye'shta', or poverty, the eldest 
sister of Lacshmi, or wealth. Her dress was black, her hair yellow, 
her eyes red ; and her teeth were like the Cushman da ^ a sort of gourd. 
She looked very old, wanted many teeth, with her tongue lolling out 
of her mouth. She was pot-bellied; and the gods and Daily as were 
amazed at the sight of such a strange figure. Then LacshmI appeared 
with a most beautiful countenance : her complexion was like gold, and 
she bad large swelling breasts. Her deaths were of the foam of the 
fFhite Sen: in her hands she held a chaplet of Camala flowers, or red lotos. 
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The gods and giants, or demons, were filled with rapture, when they 
saw her. 

After chunyng for twelve years more, a learned physician, called 
D’hanwantari, appeared, holding a vase full of Amrit or ambrosia. 
The gods drank of it ; but to the giants they gave only intoxicating li- 
quors. The gods kept the cow Cdmad^henu. Inora took the elephant 
Airdvata; and the sun, the horse, with seven heads. The gods seized 
the Apsaras. 'Siva retained CodatCda, or the unerring bow and arrows. 
Vishnu laid hold of the conch Pdnchajanyat the tree Pdrijdta, the jewel 
Caustubha, and looked wishfully at Lacshmi. She did the same at him; 
and the whole assembly kept their eyes fixed on her. Pita'maha, or 
Brahma*, asked 'Siva, to whom Lacshmi should be given. 'Siva said, 
lefiler be given to Vishnu; she agreed to it. Then 'Siva said, let us 
send for Sa gara or Oceanus, to perform the nuptial ceremony called 
Pdnigrahfsit or laying hold of the hand, on the jsth of Cdrtica. This 
day was fixed upon, because V ishnu awakes from his eight months 
slumbers, on the nth of the same month, exa6tly the day before. 
Brahma' then sent for Nadit or Oceanus; when Lacshmi said, that her 
eldest sister must be married first, according to the injundlion of the Vcdjs, 
A sudden gloom spread itself all over the assembly, but Vishnu relieved 
them from their uneasiness, by giving her to Udda'laca Rtshi ^ who w'as 
unmarried : but this was not effected without much difficulty. The Rhhi 
advanced with his bride, the daughter of the ocean, ever faithful to her 
coi^ort, and Oceanus, taking water, poured it into the hands of the 
^ishi. Then Vishnu married Lacshmi and carried her to Vaiciinta. 
Udda'laca, with Jyeshta, went to his hermitage. LacshmI is the god- 
dess of riches and fortune, and Jyes'tha* of poverty and misfortune: 
this last is ever faithful to her consort. 
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Lv the Tapi-c'harCda, a seftion of die Scanda-purdtia, It is said that 
Va'ku'ni was given to Varun a, the Neptune of the Hindus, Charmed 
with liis prize, he set off with her in his chariot, gently gliding along the 
surface of the sea ; quaffing occasionally intoxicatifig draughts. Thus they 
passed through Lancd-dxvdra, or the gates of Lancd, now the straits of 
Mdlaccdt beyond which the sage Agastya has an hermitage. Being 
intoxicated, they behaved disrespe6tfully to the holy man, who cursed 
Varu'na, He became a Csheitri, and was born of AjamTda, under the 
name of Samvarn'a, who is considered as an Avatdra of Varun'a, the 
ruler of the waters, or Salilaidra, 

Besides these ratnas, or jewels, produced by the churning of the ffliite 
Seay and from which tlic IFlute Island is also denominated Ratna-dwipay 
and Mani-dwipay other jewels or precious things were produced also, 
and are mentioned occasionally in the Purdnas. It is declared, in the 
‘Prabhdsa-c’hdnda, a seCtion of the Scanda-piirdn'ay that, after the churn- 
ing, there appeared a tree entirely of gold, called hacshmi-vrlcshay the 
tree of Lacshmi, or wealth. It is called also Vaishnavd-vrtesha, or the 
tree of the consort of Vishnu. Its situation is ascertained from the 
Cumdricd-c’han''day another section of the Scanda-purdna. Barbarica, 
son of Ghatodcacha, the son of Bihma, the Pandavuy wishing to learn 
tlic Mahd-vidyd-Vaishnavl, the great or secret dodlrine of Vishnu, 
went to PdtdLiy where Vishnu resides also, through a vivaray or 
passage, under the Calpa-vricshay or Vaishnavd-wtesha, or tree of know- 
ledge. There sat dPdga-<anyd, or a damsel, in the shape (at least 
ly so) of a snake, performing pujd in honour of the Ratna4inga. This 
passage is not far from ''SrUparvatay or the fortunate mountain, and is to 
the west of it. \Sn-parvata is called 'Sri’dwipa in the Vrihatcathd, 
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and is the tame with the IVhite Inland. This tree is said, in the VrXhat^ 
eaVhd, to be in the western parts of Suvama-dwipa, or Juvernia; and 
here the {massage into hell is placed under it. Juno [^or LacshmQ had 
such a tree; for, when she married JupixEa, she made him a present of 
golden apples.. 

In the Paditia-purdna, sc6lion of Bhu-c'hdndT, it is said, that four 
damsels were produced through th.is churning, like so many jewels. 
They stood as if peephig out of the caldron, and their names are Su- 
Lacshmi, Varun'i, 'She'shta' orjYESHTA', and Cumoda'. Whenpujd 
is performed, on particular occasions, in honor of Lacsiimi, they represent 
the Caliis'ddad’lu by a water pot; and, after rejjeating proper spells, 
Lac^imi comes peeping out of the pot. She is always present, though 
seldom visible, as may be supposed. 

0 - 0 

In the Brahmdnda’purdna, sc6Vion of Lalitopdchydnay it is added, that 
this churning produced also a plant called V/jaya, ever viftorious, which 
Bhairava or 'Siva kept for his own use. Then the goddess Ambic.a' 
appeared, seated in a flower of the white lotus. It is she, who grants 
boons to all the world. She is 'Sri, prosperous : in her hand is a Padma 
flower. She sprang from the Cshira-mahdrnav'i, or the great, and 
famous "Whiie ocean; which assuming a human sliajjc, presented her 
with a chaplet of Padma flowers. Vishva-carma, or Twashta', made 
her presents of bracelets, and other ornaments, from his own shop. She 

went and seated herself on the breast of Vishnu. Bali, and the 
r , 

other Daityas were enraged at this; and becoming outrageous, forcibly 
took the vase of Amril out of the hands of Dhanwantari. The gods 
attempted to recover it from them, but in vain. Vishnu -then assumed 

L 1 
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the shape of Mohini', a female deity, in which are concentrated the illu- 
sive powers of Vishnu. The giants, at the sight of her, were thrown* 
into a state of rapturous ecstacy, and resigned the vase to her. She then* 
dire<5ted the gods and giants to place themselves in two rows, and to sit 
down. She made the giants to agree, that the gods sliould be served first.. 
Ra'hu, being distrustful, placed himself between the sun and moon, who 
recognizing him, pointed him to Moimni', who had already given him a 
small portion of the beverage of immortality. Slie, however, cut off his" 
head, which flew up to heaven. Mohini', having served out the j4mrit 
to the gods, placed the vase on the ground, and disappeared. A dread- 
ful confli6l took place between the gods and giants, in which the sun and' 
moon suffered much. The gods prevailed at last, and In dr a was acknow- 
ledged as sole sovereign of the gods* 

In the Rdmdyen'a of Va'lmica, section of the Ttidd'ha^.^hm^day and 
in other Pwrdn'as, it is declared that Vishnu himself cut off Ra'hu's 
head; and that the event happened on the very place, where the Amrit w’as 
madef Amrita-sthdne )\ni\\e northern parts of the fVhile Sea,\n the coun- 
try of the three peaks, called Chandra, or of the moon, Drdn'a like the sun 
or Stivarn'a, and Vaidcha: and from the context it seems that this happened 
on Drdn'a. From that time Ra'hu is constantly endeavouring to destroy 
the sun and moon; like Typhon, according to Egyptian mythologists. 
He was thunder-struck by Jupiter, and fell, according to some, into the 
quick-sands of the lake Sirhonis, called also Sirbon, and Sarbonis. Now 
Swarbhdnu, one of Ra'hu’s names, signifies light of heaven, andinthats^ 
character, he answers to Lucifer. Like Rahu, Typhon, according to 
JElian, often appeared in the shape of a crocodile. Others said, that this 
happened at Jleroopolis, the Patumos of Herodotus. We are informed, 
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fcy Stephanus of Bynantium/-^'^ that when T^phon was smitten by light- 
ening, and blood, f/ia/wa in flowed from his wounds, the place, 

where he fell, was thence, called Hamiis, though it had likewise the name 
of Hero. It was called also Herooriy or Herouniy a derivative form from 
Ka'hu or Rahum; and Heroopolis probably is the town or place of Ra'hu, 
for Rdhoo-folh. This head is wliat the Arabs call Abul-haul, the fatheP 
of terrors. The Gothkk tribes, having neither crocodiles, nor dragons in 
their country, have introduced the wolf Fenriff who is constantly running 
after the sun and moon to destroy them, and will ultimately succeed. 
Ra'hu ' s name is pronounced Ra'cu in the Deccan, and particularly in the 
T(flwz<//diale<5l. Rhcecus was one of the giants, who waged war against 
the gods, and he was put to death by Bacchus, in the shape of a lion. 
Abbe’ Pluche^'^J says, that IIorus, or the sun, having been worsted by 
Rikecus, found means to elude his pursuit, by appearing before him in 
the shape of d lion. 1 do not know on what authority he grounds this 
his assertion. 

This churning of the White sea was, it seems, unknown to the western 
mythologists : at least very faint traces remain of this notion; if it ever 
existed among them. 

The birth of Venus or Lacshmi has some affinity with it: for we read 
that Saturn, having cut off Ccelus's privities, he flung them into the sea, 
where, being mixed, and agitated with the foam, they gave birth to 
us. This is tlie same legend with that concerning the churning; for 
plants and trees are positively asserted to be the Linga of the ruling 
power of the Calpa,dLnd of which he is deprived by his successor. 



<•) Under the word Heroopolis. 

(2) French Rucydop. t. Deluge, 
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It seems also, that it wa# once a general opinion, that the moon had 
not heon created with the rest of the world, but appeared afterwards. 
This is the opinion of the Hindus ^ and it was also prevalent in the west. 
The Arcadians boasted that they were more ancient than the tnoon ; and 
several old historians, among whom wass Toteodorus of Chakk, said that 
the moon made its appearance a little before the war ^f the giants, ex- 
jwSUy like the Paurdn’ics. 

■ Tins churning of theValas cdad'hi, or 'caldron-like sea, owes perhaps 
its origin to some strange convulsion of nature, in that part of the world, 
accompanied with dreadful storms, and some irruption of the sea; in con- 
sequence of which the shores Of the Cdfasn. sea W'erc strewed with the 
wreck of nature in that part of the country, such as plants, and trees torn 
from the adjacent country, with large masses of amber, and ambergris, 
which are only the coarser parts of the celestial Amrtl or ambrosia. 
There are certainly obvious vestiges remaining of such a drcadtul catas- 
trophe : such as the giant’s causeway, on the Irish coast, and other re- 
mains of volcanic convulsions cm the.-adjacent shores of SeoLland. The 
direful effects of such a convulsion of nature, in that part of the world, are 
still more clearly described in the Purdnas ; as will appear, when I come 
to treat of the origin of the Vaitaran'i or Styx, 

The Isle of Man, called Monceda by PiOLEaiY, and Manand by Irish 
Senachies, according to General Vaxamcev, being .exactly in tlie centre 
of the churn, or caldron, seems to be the mountain of Mandara, called 
also Manda, which was brought from distant countries, with infinite.^ 
trouble, for the purpose of churning this sea. 

In the Hdldsya-c*handa, a section of the Scanda-furdna, it is said 
that a holy Rhhi, called Dad'hichi, swallowed up the sacred books, 
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■whilst the gods and giants were busied in churning the If lute Sea, in 
order to preserve them ; and this Rishi will be further noticed, whcu I 
come to the legends relating to Twashta . 

Mo'hini, or the illusive or deceiving powers of Vishnu, is not single. 
She has many subordinate forms, who are fully possessed of the requi- 
site qualifications, and necessary blandishments, to deceive those, who 
put themselves in their power. Intoxicating draughts, or Surdt are 
generally used by them ; hence they might with propriety be called 
Surdyan'ts, Surdnis, or Sirenes. These, says Ovid, were contemporary 
with Proserpine and her companions, in her excursions into the mea- 
dows. Her name, in Sanscrit, is Sarppan'i-devi. Pra-Sarppani is gram- 
matical, but never used. 'Siva, hearing of the irresistible powers of Mo- 
HiNi, resolved to try them himself. For this purpose, he went with 
Parvati to the Cshfroda or fFhite Sea, to the fFhite Island. Vishnu and 
I/AcsHMi came to meet them; but when Vishnu understood the purpose 
of his errand, he did what he could to dissuade him from it, but in vain. 
TTic company, which consisted of the two goddesses, with Vishnu and 
'Siva, being seated, Mo'hini suddenly appeared, and played her part so 
well, that 'Siva, unable to contain himself any longer, ran after her in a 
state of distra6lion : but she eluded his pursuit, and his semen fell to the 
ground. Vishnu, out of respc6l, took it up in his hand, and blew it into 
the car of a young woman called Anjani, who was making tapasya ; and 
it found its way into her womb. She conceived, and as soon as the child 
w’^lborn, he proved remarkably playful ; and mistaking the sun for some 
'fruit, or play thing, leaped up, and extending his arm, seized the yoke 
of the sun's chariot, which he broke, .and with it fell to the ground. In 
this fall, his face and chin were so much disfigured and bruised, that he 
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was called Hanuma'n. He is sup|X)sed by some to be the Son of Va'vu 
or Ma'ruta : but it is a mistake ; for he is of the seed of Maha-de va j 
and was convej'cd into tlie womb of Anjani through the assistance of 
Vityu, the wind, or breath of Vishnu. 

II. On the iith of Cdrtica, Vishnu arose from his slumbers : on the 
12th his nuptials with Lacshmi were celebrated, with great pomp, in 
the White Island. Old Samudra, or Ocean us, her father, gave her 
away, and officiated as high priest. The inhabitants of the Tri-Bhuvmaj 
or the three worlds, were present. Bali, with the other giants, fired 
witli rage and resentment, w'aged war against the gods, whicli lasted 
three days, namely, the 13th, 14.1I1 and 15th, of Cdrtica; but Vishnu 
proved victorious, and conquered the three worlds. During tliese three 
days, the gods, greatly alarmed, remained in tlic White Island^ seated 
on the While Cliffs^ which border on the White Sea.^^'^ Lacshmi slept 
in the midst of them: but on tiie 15th, the giants being entirely routed, 
she slept apart in the calyx of a Camala or Padnia flower. From that 
time she is known, and worshipped, under the name of Padma', or Ca- 
mala -DE vi. In some Purdn as, it is asserted, that Bali took her priso- 
ner, and many of the gods, whom he confined. The place where slie 
slept apart in the flower of the Padma or lotos, was of course called 
Camald-sVhdnam, or the place of the goddess Camala'. This was pro- 
perly rendered into the western languages by Camalo-dunum , or Camulo- 
dunum. The deity worshipped there, was, it seems, of the masculine 
gender, the god Camulus, with the titles of Sanctus and Fortis, >atid 
whom the Romans supposed to be Mars. This difference of sex is pot v 
so material, as would appear at first siglit. The sexes of several deities 
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were far from being ascertained among the western mythologists ; though 
in general otherwise in India. 

Venus, or Lacshm^ was both male and female ; nay some even asser- 
ted, that Venus was the moon, and a god, not a goddess according to 
Macrobius.^'^ The Parthians said that Venus was Lunus, The appella- 
tion of Venus is neither Greek nor Latin, and was unknown at Rome du- 
ring the time of the kings. Vishnu is also called Camala-puabhu or Ca- 

MULUS. 

In the Brahna-vaivartta, se^lion of the Pracrili-c'haii'da, we read that 
Bhagavana said to Rama', ** O Lacshmi, be yc born in the White Sea; 

there send a portion of yourself and to Brahma* he said, “ O Pad- 
“ M^JA, born in the Padma flower, churn the ocean, and produce Lacsh- 
“ Ml for the gods.” Having thus spoken, he disappeared. The gods 
having churned the ocean, among other jewels Lacshmi appeared, with 
a chaplet of flowers in her hand, which she gave to him, who sleeps in 
the White Sea, She then became Vaishnavi-SatI. 

All the gods worshipped her, and through her mercy recovered their 
own country, ^Sweta-dwipa, from the giants. Indra performed his ab- 
lutions at a sacred pool, and put on two clean mantles ; he then placed 
tlie water pot before him, and worshipped it, in order to bring down 
Lacshmi into the Cshirdda. He invoked the six gods as usual, Gan e's a, 
DineVa the sun, Vahni fire, Vishnu, 'Siva and Siva', and worshipped 
them. He then called down Lacshmi, saying, “ O Maha-Lacshmi ! 
“ PARAMAiswARYA-Ru'piNi, witli the couuteiiance of Parmes wara.” 
He then worshipped her, Brahma' was officiating as high priest, and pro- 
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setiting flowers, of tlie Pdrijata tree, said, “ on Vaicunt‘ha thou art 
“ Maha -Lacsumi : in the Csliiro'da-sdgara, thou art Raja-Lacshmi." 
The gods vvorshi])ped Iier: to every one she granted a boon; and gave a 
cluiplct of flowers to Biiaoava'na ; and tlien went and seated herself on 
the breast of Hari, who sleeps in the Cshvdda, 

In the same book, Lacshmi is said to have performed tapasya for 
100,000 years, in the flower of the PadiKUy standing on one foot, in order 
to obtain Vishnu. She then saw 'Sri-ChIsiina, or Vishnu, who said, 
“ thoushalt be my wife, when I assume the shape of Vara'ha; but in the 
“ mean titne be tJie 'Sacti of •/igni, which 'Sacti, or energy, burns every 
“ thing : be also flie wife of 'Siva. Vahni, jigni, or iire, for an hundred 
“ years of the gods, will have no other wish, but to please thee." She 
conceived by him : the gestatiqn lasted twelve years, and three beautiful 
sons were bom unto her ; Dacshin a'gni, Garhapatva, and 'Ahava niya, 
three sacred fires. LacshmI is represented as performing' this* religious 
austerity on one foot, with fervor and faith, but with no less impatience. 
She was counting the hours, and constantly looking up to that hapj)y mo- 
ment or Cdld, when she was to become the consort of Vishnu, Tliough 
not so called explicitly ; yet she is represented as Cdlepsd or Cdlipsd, or 
anxiously wishing for that CdU, or period, or from Cdla4ipsd or Cdl’^ 
lipsd nearly synonymous. Calypso was the daughter of Ockanus like- 
wise, and ultimately married Atlas, who is represented by Vara ha, 
a form of Atula without equal, or Vishnu, according to the promise 
made to her by Vishnu himself. On a Greek medal, inserted, I beliew, 
in Mr. D’Hancarville's works, there is a female deity, represented . 
standing on one foot in a flower, which looks very much like that of the 
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lotos. Homer places Calypso in Ogygia; but, according to ApuLEiust*> 
Hycinus, and I believe Mela, Calypso lived ir^ Aiaidt Masa, the 
Ay ay am, or Ayasa of the Purdn'as, and nearer of course to Atlas and the 
White Island, ^ 

'Siva, after swallowing the poison, as before related, went to Himdlay<tr 
where he buried himself in the snow. There are many places of worship" 
dedicated to Siva, under that title; but the original one is in the White 
Island. It is very doubtful, whether our ancestors knew any thing of 
this churning, and of the deadly poison produced by it, and of a deity 
Rwalloviing it up. In that case, there was no such a^ place in the White 
Island. Yet I cannot resist the temptation ; and l am inclined to believe it 
not altogether improbable, but that many of these idle legends originated 
in the west. If so, there might have been such a place ; and it could not 
have been far from- Camcdx>-dunum. The poison; which 'Siva drank up, ur 
called, ifi Sanscrit, Cdla-cuta, or the black lump or mole, because it re-- 
mained like a lump in 'Siva’s throat, which looked like a cu'ta, a peak, also 
a lump or mole. Cdla-<tita, in Welsh, is T-dtt^man, or the black lump 
or mole : and this was, according to Ptolemy, the name of a river in 
England, now called the Black-water, in Essex. It might have been 
supposed once, that the black stinking mud of marshes and fens, and 
more particularly that of the mosses, so baneful to living, creatures, was 
produced in consequence of this churning ; probably tlie emblem used to 
signify some dreadful convulsion of nature in these parts. That such a 
thing happened in the western ocean, is attested by tradition : and such 
was its violence, and the dreadful consequences, which attended it, that 
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they could not but suppose, that it had destroyed entirely the Atlantis, 
and left nothhig in its place but mud. 

A DEITY is then introduced, putting a stop to the progress of this black 
and poisonous substance, ready, according to the Purdn as, to overwhdra, 
not only the White Island, but the whole world also. The serpent 
Midgard, living at the bottom of the sea, like Ananta, and vomiting 
torrents of deadly poison, and surrounding the world like 'Sesha-na'ca, 
is the subject of several fundamental legends in the mythology of the 
Goths : but absolutely unknown to the Greeks and Romans. This Cdla^ 
cula, or black lump of poison, stuck in ‘Siva's throat, like the apple that 
Adam ate, and occasioned that' protuberance since called Adam's apple 
or bit. 

III. The other jewels produced by this chumftig, were the Apsaras, or 
nymphs, with RamuHa' as their chief. These were jewels indeed, created 
for the amusement of die Indrd-'dicas or gods. Rambha'-devi is the first, 
several others are mentioned, as Tilottama', Urvasi &c. These are 
also of infinite service to Indra, whose situation is rather precarious. 
He was originally a mere mortal ; but was informed, that the throne of 
heaven belonged to whatever man could perform one hundred 
d'has, or sacrifices of a horse, which he did. The giant Bali was very 
near succeeding : but Indra, with the assistance of Cacust'iia, proved 
viilorious, and now wields the thunderbolt, and dispenses rain. Cacu- 
s’th A was a most powerful prince, and granted his assistance to Indra, 
0/1 condition that he would carry him on his shoulders against his enemies. 
Indra was forced to comply with this humiliating condition, and to march 
against the giants, his enemies, with Cacust'ha seated on his shoulders, 
[or Cacudaf in Sanscrit, properly ji bump, being the space between the 
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shoulders, close to the neck.) From that circunlstance he vras called 
Cacust’ua, or he who is seated on the Cacud; and mankind are some- 
times called, in the Purdnas, the children of Cacust'iia. Indra, liow- 
ev^r, proved vicloriotfs every where, and thus a.sccnded the throne of 
tlie heavenly mansions, there to remain, till another, equally fortunate, 
dispossesses him, by performing an hundred Asvamed’has. For tliis rea- 
son Indra is always watching the actions of men below, and whenever 
he finds any one attempting to perform the prescribed As'wayned’has, he 
generally waits till they are nearly, completed, and then sends an 
JtMay^as or two, who never fail to spoil the unfortunate man's devotions. 

These nymphs were not unknown, in the most remote j)arts of the 
western world, their native country, according to the Paurdnics : and tliey 
arc “Probably the goddesses UAM.iniyF. or Rumah/E, mentioned in some in- 
scriptions found on the northern jjarts of England, and I believe on the 
banks o^iho^Rhine ; but their name is never found in the first case. There 
is a place, in the northern parts of England, called Rumabus by the anony- 
mous geographer of Ravenna ; and probably their true name was Rdma:bae, 
or Rumoehce, In the inscription, upon an altar found at Lowther, in West^ 

moreland, we read deabus matribus tramai &c. In the room of 

TRAMAi : Dr. Gale propo.ses to read Bramet, but I think the true reading 
is Deabus Matribus et ramai bus or Ramaehis: and in the inscription jneii- 
tioned by Gruter, Rimiahaebis for Rumaehabus. 

The mother goddesses, or Deo: Matres, make a most conspicuous 
figure in India, where they are called Mdiri-dcvi, Matres Deie. They 
are seven in number, and are always invoked together. No nuptial rites 
are performed without previously performing the pujd in their Ju nor, 
They draw seven parallel lines or strokes perpendicularly, with clarilicd 
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butter. These are intended to represent the seven mother goddesses ; 
they then perform the ^uy d and fradacshinay or go in procession round 
them. These were well known in the west. The Mdtri-Dhis are also 
called Jandm-dem in Sanscrit ; hence the Junortes-Dece of the Romans, 
who were the same with the mother goddesses. Keysler says, that the 
mother goddesses, worshipped in Gaul, were also called Mdtres-Familias; 
and he cites CiESAR's commentaries as his authority. Mater-Familias an- 
swers to the Cula-Dcvatd, literally Deus or Dea-Familias of the Hindus^ 
and out of respedt, mothers are often called Jandmdcvi. 

\ 

. The present moon was created, as we have seen, a little bolbre* the 
war of the gods with the giants. This circumstance was not unknown to 
the western mythologists ; for Theodorus, the Ch.ilcidian, informs us 
tliat Selene, or Luna, made her appearance a little before that famous war. 
This circumstance is also noticed by Ariston of Chios, and Dionysius of 
Chalcis, according to Mr. Bryant.^‘^ This shows that the systeln of my- 
thology in the west, was the same with that of the Hindus. Of the for- 
mer we have only a few scattered fragments, but the deficiency may be 
supplied from the Purdn'as. 

The famous tree Pdrija'ta, a sort of Jh/yctanthes, is another invaluable 
jewel procured by this churning. It is not singular; there are many others 
in different parts of the world. They are called in general Calpa-vrtcsha, 
and are endowed with knowledge and speech, like the oaks of Dodona; 
and of the wood of such a tree, the Argo must have been made. Some 
Christians believed also in these Calpa-vricshas, endowed with reason, 
and of course with the faculty of speech, according to Stephanus Go- 
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barus, as cited by Photius, By approacliing them in a respedlFul man- 
ner, you obtain from them knowledge, riches and every thing you can 
wish for: unfortunately tlicy are very difficult of access. These Calpa-' 
vrtcsjMs or Calpa-druma^ are of an extraordirrary size, covering generally 
a space of an hundred yojanas. This Pdrijdta tree in the JHiile Islcaid 
is called Janma'-Caipdnaea : it sprang up at the birth of Jin a or BuDo'iiAr 
and is near the shores of the While Sea, which comes up to its roots. 
This is the Calpa-vricsha of the gods, which grants every boon. Near 
it the Dic'hydddris, or worshippers of Jin a, cut their hair and fling it 
White Sea, There was also a garden of Pdrijdta trees in the 
mi defile the island^ in or near the town of Vairdmati, in wliicli resides^ 
Vishnu, according to iherPadma-pardn'a, seiSt'ion of Uttara^’hati'da. 

Th? Pdrijdta tree, and particularly that in the White Island, arc em- 
phatically called, in lexicons, drum or (h'u, or the tree. Besides this chief 
of trees, there* were also in the sacred isles, others of different sorts. 
There was the Cshira tree, a sort of jessamine, which, according to the 
Vardha-purdn'a, sprung up front the White Sea: this remains in the 
While Island. There is also a Vdta-mula, a sort of Indian fig-tree, of 
an immense size. There is a golden Calpa-Vricska in Ireland, and a 
J^yagrddha, or Indian fig-tree, in the islands to the north of Scotland. 

IV. The Vat'a tree, in "Sweta-dwipa, was originally a single hair, 
that fell from the body of Vishnu to the ground. It is considered as a 
manifestation of Vishnu, or as Vishnu himself. This tree was conveyed, 
in a most surprising and miraculous manner, to Jagan-ndt'ha, on the 
coast of Utcala-des'a, or Orissa, in the time of king Indradyumna, 
accdlrding to the Scanda-pura'na, se6lion of Utcala-c'hadda, paragraph 
of the Purushottamormahdtmya. There Na'rada’is introduced saying 
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to Indra-dyumna, “ Bkaiime has sent me to tell you to perform a thou- 
“ sand Mahd-Cratns or sacrilices, in order to please Purusho'ttama, 
“ whom he will brin^ from tlie fP’kile hla7i(i. Then you will see, with your 
own eyes, Da'r ava-tanu m-Vishnum, or V isiin L , in the shape .of a^ec : 
“ this tree is really Uari-AvoAnra." Jaimini adds, that Na'rada shewed 
the king a proper place for the performance of religious rites, and the gods 
to live in, in Swarna-Sucaia. There is a Vat'a, or fig-tree, one ydjana broad, 
and two in height, about ten miles. It is very old, and it bestows mOesha 
on men; whatever man dies upon his roots, obtains eternal bliss: what- 
ever man secs this Nyagrdd'ha tree, his sins arc removed: for it is h/T- 
yana's countenance. West of it is Chaturmurtti-Vibhu, oi-'^JaH^Cn- 
na THA, and to the north is the S'lhdn of Nkisinua. There he will come 
to shew mercy unto thee ; and thy country will become Bhoga-bhumt , like 
^Swcia-dwfpa. 'J'his is not to be revealed to any body, except those, who 
are likely to obtain OTca/w. From Vibiiu or Vishnu will 

come himself ; in other places, they have only portions of his essence. 
Then Indra-dyumna praised Vishnu, and a voice from heaven was 
heard saying, “ be of good cheer.” The king performed afterwards the 
prescribed number of sacrilices in the country of PunishdUama, and he 
had already performed a tlioiisand but one,, when he looked like a god, 
and on the seventh at night he fell asleep, and during the fourth watch 
he saw Vishmi-J^ri-Hiiri, and Sivcta-dwfpa like a sphatka, or white 

f 

and shining crystal, surrounded by the Cshtra^Sdgara. There are Malid- 
Calpa-drums , and it abounds with odoriferous flowers, and exquisite fruits. 
There are the murttis or divine forms of Bhaga'vana, the shell, and 
the Chacra in human shapes, in a large edifice, divine, of precious stones, 
with a throne supported by lions, adorned with jewels, and resplendent, 
like die cold rippling of the PPhHe Sia, On this throne lie saw Devam 
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God, he wlio wields the shell, and Chacra or coit, and the Gadd, a short 
club, like a blue cloud, with a chaplet of flowers. This is the abode of 
'Sju', the prosperous goddess. On his right, Lacshmi, the most beautiful 
andoccomplislicdgoduess, is seated on a Padmdsana or Padma flow'cr; 
she* wiio is LaVanya', or beautiful, the daughter of the ocean. On his 
left he saw the all knowing Chacra; the Sunaca'dicas, and Munis were 
praising him. Nara-vara, or the chief or king of men, was highly de- 
lighted with this vision. He awoke and compleated the thousandth As'va- 
mcd'lia, and went to'perform his ablutions in the southern sea, near a place 
hilveszuara. Then a Brahmen came and informed Iiim, that a 

' *V 

tre^, witli a divine countenance, was advancing very fast toward tlie 
shore, a great part of yuTcli appeared above the water, and was of a 
red eeJour ; and that the Chacra, and shell, were coming along with 
it. It was resplendent like the moniing sun, and was then very near 
the bathipg house. The whole shore was filled with its fragrance, 
and its name was Sdd’hdrana, or common. It is Veva-bhuruhah, or 
sprung from the land of the gods. It was really God, coming in die 
shape of a tree. The king was astonished : this tree, says Na'rada, is that 
which you saw in a vision in the fVhite Island: it is Vishnu; a hair 
from the body of him, who resides there, fell to the ground, took root, 
and became a tree. It is an Ansavatara, and this tree is truly Puru~ 
shdvata'ra. Great is thy fortune, O king! The tree was brought ashore, 
and VisvACARMA was applied to, who sent an able carpenter witli his 
tools : but he insisted to work in secret; for whatever man, who should 
hear the noise he made, whilst at work, would become deaf, go to licll, 
and his children be wretched. 
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The Chaturmurtti at Jaganndt'ha, or fourfold image, consists of Vish- 
Ku, his wife Subhaora', the Chacra, and Baladeva. 

The British Isles were considered in the west as^another world, perfe6l: 
and complete in itself ; but of smaller dimensions : hence the anonyrm‘.”<5' 
geographer of Ravenna says, that philosophers of old used to call Britain 
a microcosm. This is conformable to the notions of the Hindus, who 
say that it is another Mem, and exa6lly the half of it, in all its dimen- 
sions. Divines in Tibet entertain exactly the same idea: for tliey likewise 
call the elysium of Hopameh, in the west, another world. Tlicsc^isl 9 »’''sL 
are obviously the Sacred Isles of Hesiod, who represents them as/itu<|4td 
an immense way TjjXf,) toward the north-west quarter of the old 
continent.^*^ From this most ancient and venerable bard I have borrowed 
the appellation of Sacred Isles, as they are represented as such, l^ the 
followers both of Brahma' and Budd'ha, by the Chinese, and even by tlie 
wild inhabitants of the Philippine Islands. 


(!), llEsioi). Tbeog. v« 1014. 





.d Catalogue of Indian Medicinal Plants and Drugs, 

✓ 

with their M antes in the Hindustani and 
Sanscrit Lfanguages, 


Bv JOriN FLEMING, Ess. M. P. 


The following catalogue is intended chiefly for the use of gentlemen 
of the medical profession on their jirst arrival in India, to whom it must 
be desirable to know what articles of the Materia Medico: this country 
aflbrds, and by what names they may find them. 

The systematic names of the plants are taken from Willdenow's edition 
the ^peaies plantarum L. with the exception of some pew species, not 
inofuded In Ihjtt VKork, ,>vhicli have been arranged in the system, and de- 
scribed by Dr. Roxburgh ; who, with his usual liberality, permitted me to 
transcribe their specific charadlers and trivial names from his manuscript. 

Ijj^-aiscertaining and fixing the Hindustani and Sanscrit names which 
correspond to \he systematic, a point of considerable, difficulty* butes^en- 
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tial for the purpose of this catalogue, I have been greatly assisted by hfr. 

CoLEBRooKE, on wliose thorough acquaintance with oriental literature, as 

well as his knowledge in botany, I knew that I copld confidently rely. 

% 

The Hindustani and Sanscrit words are expressed in Hainan chara61|,l 
conformably to the system of notation recommended bji^ Sir William 
Jones; but as many prefer, for the Hindustani, the system of Mr. Gil- 
christ, the names in that language are printed according to his orthogra- 
phy, at the bottom of the page. 

For the virtues and uses of such medicinal plants and drugs av’:x",al- 
ready well known in Europe, I have judged it sufficient to refer to the two 
latest and best works on the Materia Medick, Murray’s “ Apparatus 
“ Medicarainum,"* and Woodvflle’s Medical Botaiiy.”'f' Of the qua- 
lities of those articles which are known only in this country, some account 
is now offered; which, however brief and imperfect, will, ittis hoped, have 
at least the effect of promoting further inquiry. 

I. MEDICIJTAL FLAJTTS. 


A^nus PREGATonius, (W.) Gunchd^^^ H. Gwnjd S. 

The Seed. Retti^*^ H. Ractied' S, 

THE root of this plant, when dried, coincides very exadlly, in appear- 
ance and medicinal qualities, with the liquorice root, and is often sold for 

i 

it in the bazars. 


* Apparatus McdLcaminutn &;c. Auctoie Jo. Amorba Murray. Tom. VI. 8. 
Cottifig* 1790 . ^ , 

f Medical Botany &c. By William Woodville, M. Dt Avols. 4to. Zond. 17i}4. 
CO Gooncha. C^) RuUee. 
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Tufi lowest weight in use among the Hmdu druggists takes it’s dencK 
mination from the seed of the Gunjd, though the fidlitious weight is nearly 
double that of the seed. Sir William Jones found, from the average of 
Jtiur.ierous trials, the weight d* one Gunjd seed to be a grain and five six- 
teenths, The Ketti weight used by the jewellers and druggists is equal 
to t\vro grains three sixteenths nearly. See Asiatick Researches II. p. i54», 
and V. p. 92. 

'Acacia AsabiCa. (W.) SabulS^^ ti. Bariura 
•' '"*) The Gum. Bdbul-cd GundSJl Hf. 

The Acacia iN'ilotica (W.) which yields the Gummi Arabicum of the 
pharmacopoei Its;' is not found among the numerous species of 
Acacias that are natives of Hindostan ; but the gum of the Babul i? so 
perfcdlly similar to gum Arabic, that, for every purpose, whether medici- 
nal or ecpnorfiical, it may be substituted for it. The bark of the tree, 
like that of most of the Acacias y is a powerful astringent; and is used, 
instead of oak bark, for tanning, by the European manufacturers of 
leather 'in Bengal, 

Acacia Catechu. ( W. ) K%ai}ar(>^ 11. Chadira 8. 

Adimosa Cate Murray II. 540. 

Alimosa Catechu Woodvillg H. 18^ 
Aconua Calamus. (W.) BacU*y H. Vlachd 8. 

Murray. V. 39. 

WdobviLLR. III. 473. 

’Allium Bativvm. (W.) Lehsen^^'> H.LasunaS. 

l^URRAY. V. 133. 

WoODVlLLE. III. 473.- 

W Bubool, Buboot-kaGoond. ^ Kbuer, W Buck. Luhsiin. 
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PanfOLiATA. { W.) Gki’-CuntaH^i H- GhritorCuindTi aad Tarvfii S. 

The Gum; FA’Wa^^^ H, Muselflfcri?^ Aj.ab, 
Murray, V. 238. 

W 90 PY 11 . 1 .E, III. 959* 

^Alpin/a Cardamomum, (Rqxb.) Ildch^") H, Eld S. 

(Mubbay, Y. 91. 

Amomum Cardamomum^ < 

(WoODYlLi,E, 11, 356^ • 

Amomum Zinoibss. (W, ) H, ArdracaS. 

The dried root, Sont*h H. SunVhi S» 
AJfBBOpQGOir ScMasyAKT^vs. (W, ) Gendbel^^^ H. B’hustrina B. 

Murray, V, 443, _ 

THJif plant, under the name of Juncus odoratust had formerly A 

Sn all the European pharmacopoeias, hut It is now rarely met with in the 

shops. It continues, however, to be a favourite h^-rb with the AsiatickSy 

• ^ » 

both for medicinal and culinary purposes. The Hindu practitioners con* 
sider the infusion of the leaves as sudorific, diuretip and cmmenagogue. 
Whatever title it may have tp these virtues, it is at least a very agreeable 
diluent; and, on account of |t's fragant smell, aromatic flavour, and 
warm, bitterish, but not unpleasant taste, is generally found to be a drink 
very grateful tp the stomach in sickness. Many EuropeanSy with whom tea 
does not agree, use, instead of it, the infusion of this plant, to which they 
have given the name of Iemon«gra$s, 


AifBTuvMf SojpA (Roxo. MS.) Sp’vod^’''^ tl. Misrejjd S. 

Sp. Ch. — Annual. Leaves superdccoropound. Umbel of 5 — 15 equally ele* 
Taied radii. Fruit oblong, flat, Seeds without a membranaceous margin, and 
with three ribs on the base. 

Abethvm Pabmobium (Rpjxn. MS.) H. Mad'hurica S. 

Sp. Ch. — Annu^. Erect. Ramous. • Leaves superdecompourt'J. Umbel of 


W’ epeekoowoTt t^) Elwp, (3) MootftbbWf lichee. (H) {Urukr 

(®) Gttfidlfl, f’’) Sou. (®) Muyooree, 
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from 10 to 20 unequally elevated radii. Fruit oblong, deepi}. furrowed, but not 
winged. 


The former of theso umbelliferous plants resembles in appearance the 
graveolens (W.), and the other the Anethum f(pntculum (W.). 
Both species are cultivated in Bengalt on account of their seeds, which 
are used in diet, as well as in medicine. They are warm aromatics, and 
may supply the places of dill arid fennel-seed, as carminatives, in cases of 
flatulent colic or dyspepsia. 

lApiour IwFOLvcjtATUM ( RoxB. MS.) Ajm7id0) II, AjnmvJa S. 

Sp. Ch. — Annual. Glaucous. Villous. Superior leaflets dlifonii. Both gc- 
aeral and partial involucra about six leaved. 

Tins species of Apium is cultivated in Bengal for the seeds only, the 
natives never using the leaves. The seeds have a very agreeable aro- 

f 

matic flavour^ and are therefore much employed in diet as a condiment. 
They are also used in medicine, in the same cases as the ^otee and Ma- 
yuri seeds above mentioned. 

Akzstolocitij I Kmc a. (W, ) Isdrnicl',(.^'> H, 


The root of this species of birthwort is intensely bitter, and is supposed 
by the Hindus to possess the emmenagogue and antiarthritic virtues which 
were formerly ascribed in Europe to its congeners, the Aristolocliia longa 
and rotunda. As it’s bitterness is accompanied vvith a con.siderable de- 
gree of aromatic warmth, it will probably be found a useful medicine in' 
dyspepsia. 


Artemisia Vulgaris, (W, ) J^dg-dona IL iNdgndamtina Si 
1 ' Mubr.^y, I. IIX). 

* ^rHiS*toi; ' WdODVILtEi II; 331. 


Qq 


10 Ujmood, 


(-) Isanmi. 
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AscLEPua AsTJfMJTJc.4. (\V.) Automcl ll.W 

Aach'pius Vomiloria. Kocnig’s Ms. 


I HAVE inserted this plant on the authority of thc^ following note, which 
was found among the late Dr. Koenig’s papers, and communicated to jarw 
by Dr. Roxburgh. “ Dr. Patrick Russell was informed by the Physi- 
“ cian-General at Madras, that he had, many years before, known it (the 
“ root of the Asdepias Vomitoria ) used, both by the European and native 
“ troops, with great success, in the dysentery, which happened at that time 
“ to be epidemic in camp. The store of iiwcacuanha, had, it seeme, l^cn 
" wholly expended ; and Dr. Anderson, finding the practice of tlK^IadBr’ 
“ doctors much more successful than his own, was not ashamed to take in- 
“ struction from them, which he pursued with godi? success ; and collec- 
“ ting a quantity of the plant which they pointed out to him, IwfTent a 
“ large package of tlic roots to Madras. It is certainly an article of the 
“ Materia Meclica highly deserving attention." 


1 HAVE not obtained any further account of the medicinal virtues of this 
species of Asdepias, which grows in the Northern Circars, but is not met 
with in Bengal. It is, however, as Dr. Kcenig observes, an article highly 
deserving attention. The ipecacuanha root is one of the few medicines for 
which we have not as yet found any adequate substilmo in India; and, if 
such a substitute should be found in the root of the AscLpias Asthmatica, 
it would prove a most valuable acquisition to our Materia Medica. 

Bosjfellia Tuvetpeiia. (Roxb.) Salai H. Sallaci S. 

Gcndch JiroxchS^^ II. 

The grateful odour diffused by Olibanum, when thrown 

L w rif.ii.-ia i .' i'll v. r-,. ■ ■ ■! 'i ■ , „ Tr-nTiinr.-i- i-t 


Olibanwn (The Gum-rcsin). 


i Cundar^^f and 
\Cundura S. 


(0 UotonUtl, 


(2) Coondoor. 


(3) Gundu-feerosu ox Qundu-birout. 
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must have early attracted the notice of mankind ; as it appears that this 
fragrant gum-resin was used as incense, in the religious ceremonies of 
almost all the anticnt nations. Of this honour it has kept possession, from 
the. most remote antiquity, until the present time, when it still continues, 
unless when it’s place is supplied by Benzoin ^ to perfume the churches, 
mosques and temples, both in Europe and Asia.. 

That naturalists should have remained in ignorance or in crrour, until 
almost the present day, respecting the tree which yields a substance so 
loiig .known, and so universally used, must appear not a little surprising. 
Such, however, is the fadl; and the merit of having discovered the true 
origin of this celebrated i?Tcense, is due to Mr. Colebrooke, who has 
ascertained and proved*, most satisfactorily, that the olibanum, or frankin- 
cense ^the antients, is not the gum-resin of the Juniperus Lycia^ as was 
generally supj)osed, but the produce of our Boswellia Thurifera. See his 
paper on this subjeCl, in the Asiatick Researches, Vol. IX. p. 377, to 
which is subjoined a botanical description of the tree by Dr. Roxburgh, 

Although the Olibanum is still retained in the pharmacopoeias of the 
three British Colleges, it is seldom used as a medicine in modern prac- 
tice. Formerly, however, it was held in considerable estimation, as a 
remedy in catarrh and hoemoptysis ; and as it is less heating than myrrh, 
by which it has been superseded in these diseases, it mi^it still, perhaps, 
be used with advantage, in some cases, in which the myrrh might prove 
too stimulant. 


Cjssalpinia SoiroucELLA. (W.) Catcaravja^^'> Cat-calcjt^'i II. Puti- 
■ *1*., Caranja. S. 

a native of both the Indies; but it’s use in medicine is, I 


<0 Kut - kurutya , 


(*) Kut'kulejec^ 
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believe, known only in the East. The kernels of the seeds arc intensely 
bitter, and possess the tonic power in a very higli degree. They are ac- 
cordingly employed by the Hindu physicians, in.all cases in which that 
power is more especially required ; and particularly in intermittent fbvers^ 
for which they are considered as an almost infallible remedy. The m?d9 
of using them is as follows. One of the seeds, freed from its hard shell, 
is beat into a paste, with a few drops of water, and three corns of black 
pepper. This is formed into three pills, which are taken for a dose, and 
this dose is repeated, three or four times a day or of tener ifnepessary. 

I ^ 

The decoilion of the Geniiana Cherayiia (Roxb.) is generally prescribed, 
to be taken at the same time with the pills. Sec Gentiana Cherayita. 

^ t 

This method of curing intermittents is so generally successful, that it 
has been adopted by many European pra6litioners ; particularly in those 
cases, which so frequently occur, in which tlie patients haye an aversion 
to the Peruvian bark, or cannot retain it on the stomach. In all such cases, 
and also on occasions where the Peruvian bark cannot be procured, I be- 
lieve that the Catcaranja will be found one of the best substitutes to which 
we can have recourse ; particularly if assisted by the decoction of the 
Cherayita, which indeed is so powerful an auxiliary, that it may be doubt- 
ful, in the case of success, to which of the two remedies the cure should 
be chiefly ascribed. 

Cjnnabis Sativa. ( W. ) B*hang and Gdnja H. Gnnjicd Si 

Muebay, IV. 608 . 

Dela Marck is of opinion that the Indian Gdnja is a different spe- 
cies of Cannabis from the Cannabis Saliva, and names Ht'^ Cmnabis 
dka foliis alternis.” (Encyc. Dot. I. 695.) But Wildeno^'IWIIs* sq- 
marking that the European species has also alternate leaves, assures us 
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that on comparing it with many specimens of the Indian plant, he could 
not perceive any diflference between them ; See Sp. PI. IV. 763. and Dr. 
Roxburgh, on comparing plants raised from Europe hemp-seed with the 
Gdnja plant, could not discover the slightest difference between them; not 
even enough on which to fourid a variety. 


Capsicum Frvtbscens^ (W.) Lai JUirch H. 


Capsicum Annuum. 


Murray, I. 732. 
WOODVILLE, III. 391. 


The annual species W Capsicum is not a native of this country, and 
but rarely found in the gardens. The Capsicum frutescens, of which there 
are several varieties, is cultivated in every part of India, on account of its 
pods ; wWch afibrd to' the inhabitants a condiment, as necessary for their 
rice an^ pulse diet, as salt itself. In resjyedi to the medical uses of this 
species, they jperfedlly correspond with those of the Capsicum annuum^ for 
which see the authors above referred to. 


Carica Papaya. (W. ) Papairja H.^*) Rvhph. Amb, I. Tab. 50. 51. 

This is not an indigenous tree of Ind’a, and consequently has no name 
Ml the Sanscrit language. It is a native of South-America and the ITest^ 
Indies; whence it was brought, by the Spaniards and Portuguese, to the 
Philippines and Moluccas; and from these islands, being of very quick 
growth, it spread rapidly to all the other countries of India. It lias long 
been cultivated in every quarter of Hindustan, and is in flower and fruit 
during the greatest part of the year. The milky juice, that flows from the 
fruit, when an incision is made into it, before it is quite ripe, is esteemed, 
,by,theJphal^;^an^^a?f ' the Isle of France and Bourbon, as the most powerful 


C*) Pupueya. 


R r 
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vermifuge that has yet been discovered. An account of this remedy was 
transmitted to the President of the Asiatick Society, by Mr. Charpentiew 
C ossiGNr, in a letter, dated tlie 3 d November i 8 op, of which the follow- 
ing is an extract. 

“ Un hazard heureux a fait decouvrir a VIsle de la Reunion 
“ le plus eflicace de tous eeux connus centre les vers. 11 y a plusieurs 
” annecs qu'on cn fait usage avec le plus grand succes, a L’Isle de France y 
“ ou les maladies vermincuscs sont tres communes. C'cst du lait de 
“ papayes. On incise ce fruit quand il est verdjf II rend un lait, qu’on 
“ recueille, et qu’on fait prendre a jeun au malade. C’est le plus jjuissant 
“ de tous le vermifuges. On pretend qu’il tuc ^eme le T«enia cucurbi- 

teux, qui est asscz commun dans U Isle. An reste, les preuves de la 
“ vertu piiissante de ce remede sont deja tres nombreuses,'sans qu’il soit 
“ resulte d’accidens, quoiqu' on ait essaye de Tadministrer ep grande dose. 
“ Ce qui rend ce remede prccieux, c’est qu’une aeule dose suffit pour 
“ tuer tous les vers, quelle grande qu'en soit la quantite.” 

The vermifuge, thus strongly recommended, and on such respeflable 
authority, has not yet come into use here, either among the native or 
European practitioners; although an account of it was published, at the 
time, in the Calcutta newspapers. A remedy, however, so simple, and so 
easily at all times to be procured, certainly deserves to have a fair trial. 
The dose for an infant is one tea spoonful of the juice, mixed with thrice 
that quantity of warm water, or cow’s milk ; for a child of six or seven 
years of age, one table spoonful; and, for an adult, two table spoonfuls, 
A few hours after the patient has taken the dose o^iJU/t^qjfeaill 
of Oleum Ricini is given to him, to promote the expulsion c5f**fKe dead- 


worms. 
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S^»jfmA. ^W.) AmakdisO) H. Sw/emaca'^, 

Murray. II. 510. 

WoODVILBE. III. 449. 

Cassia Alata. (W. ) *Ddd~merden(.^y ll. Dddrughna S. 

This slirut) is cultivated, in Bengal ^ as an ornament to the flower-garden. 
The expressed juice of the leaves, mixed with common salt, is used ex- 
ternally, for curing the ring-worms. From this quality, it has obtained its 
Hindustani and Sanscrit names; and, for the same reason, it is called, 
by Rumpiiius, Herpeticq; .and, by French authors, Herbe a. Dartres. Not- 
withstanding this gefiWl prepossession in its favour, in the many trials 
which I have made of it, for curing herpetic eruptions, I have oftener 
failed tlian succeeded. , 

Cedrela Tuna, (W.) 71/ II. Tunna znd Cuvcraca S. 

The first botanical description of this tree was given by Sir William 
Jones, in the 4th Vol. of the As. Res. p. 273- The wood is esteemed 
on account of its close grain, and beautiful colour, resembling that of ma- 
hogany, and is much employed, by the cabinet-makers in Calcutta^ fo 
the purpose of being made into furniture. No part of the tree is used in 
medicine by the Hindus; but a very intelligent English surgeon, now de- 
ceased, found the powder of the bark, and the extradl made from it, very 
efficacious in the cure of fevers. He also experienced great advantage 
from the powder, applied externally, in the treatment of diflfcrent kinds 
of ulcers. See a letter to Dr. Duncan, from Mr. J. Kennedy, surgeon 
at Chunar. (Annals of Medicine I. 387,) 

I HAVE not met wijlj any other account of the medicinal qualities of the 

V 

‘’i'ziHlJbrkf^ut, on so respe6lable authority, I judged it a proper objc( 5 l of 


0 ) UmuUas. ■ 


( 3 ) Oadmurdun, 


(>) Tco/i. 
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further inquiry, and have therefore given the tree a place in the catalogue, 

Cirnas Aukamtivm. (W.) ^arenj^^) and JV’arcngi^') II. J^dgaranga S. 
CiTJtus Mkdica. (W.) Lemu^^^ \l. JamUraS. f 

Murray. III. 265. 281. 

WooDviiLE. III. 496. 500, 

ConDiA Myxa. (W.) Lehsdraf-*^ H. Bdhuvdraca S. 

Murray. II. 133. 

WOODVILLE. IV. 16. 

ConiANDRUM Sativum, (W.) D'hanya^^'f D’hanydeaS. 

Murray. I. 405, * 

WOODVILLE. II^ -492. 

CxoToir Tiolxvm. (W.) Jeypdl and Jemdlgdtai^) 11. Jayapdla S. 

Murray. IV. 149. 

Rumph. Aaib. ’IV. Tab. 42. 

, * 

The seeds of this plant were formerly well known iii Europe, TihAer the 
names of Grana Tiglia, and Grana Molucca. They were .employed as 
hydragogue purgatives ; but, on account of the violence of their o*peration, 
they have been long banished from modern pra6tice. For the same rea» 
son, they are seldom used by the Hindu practitioners, though not unfre- 
quently taken, as purgatives, by the poorer classes of the natives. One 
seed is sufficient for a dose. It Is first carefully cleared from the mem- 
branaceous parts, the rudiments of the seminal leaves, that adhere to the 
centre of it; by which precaution, it is found to aCl less roughly; and then 
rubbed with a little rice gruel, or taken in a bit of the plantain fruit, 

CucuMjs CoLOCYNTMis (W. ) Indr d ini H. Indravdruni S. 

Murray. 1. 583. 

WoODVILLE. Ill <476. 

(•) Narunj. (®) Narungee. (S) Lemoo. W Luhsora. 

(6) D'hvrtt/a. (*) Jumalgota, (’) Indrayun. 
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Ctmxno^} {^Y.) 7iVa.(0 l\, Jiraca S. , 

Ml-ruay. I. 3i)l. 
WooDVli-LE. 111. 521. 

CVRCVMA LoKGA. W:^ H: tiarmi S.' '• 

CuRGUMA ZnTioARiA. (RoxB. MS.) J^irUsi'S^) H.. Nirbt^ S, 

CMcrray. V. 8i^. ; 


Kocmpfcria Rotunda. 


(WoODVlLLB. II, 361, 




Sp. — Spik«9 latcrel. Bulbs smalU with long 'yellow ffolmatedtituberi; 

Lcaves»br<^ad„ lanceular^. su^bscssile on their sheath. Sericeous uadenicaih; Colour^ 
uniform green. ( Rox^ MS. ) 

From the roots of sc\^ral species of Curcuma, that are foM|id iij ^engalf 
the natives prepare a farinafccous powder, which they call Tikhiir.^^^ It is in 
every respedl siinilhr to the powder prepared from tlic root of the Maran- 
ia Arvndinacea, or arrdw-root; and is often sold for it in the Calcutta 
shops. 

Datura J\Iet EL. (W. ) D’halura.^^'^ 11. D'hustiira S. 

cMuuray 1. 670. 

(WoODVIlLE II. 338. 

The D. Stramonium, which is the species used in medicine in Europe^ 
is not found in Hindustan,* but the D. Metel grows wild in every part of 
the country. The soporiferous and intoxicating qualities of the seeds are 
well known to the inhabitants ; and it appears, from the records of tiie 
native Courts of Justice, that these seeds are still employed, for the same, 
licentious and wicked purposes, as they were formerly, in the time of 


(0 Jeera. (2) J/nh/tc. CO Nirbissce. 0) Tcelchoor. t^) D hulooru. 

* III the A8ia6«''Rcsearc1i(::^ VI. S31. Ciilon'cl ITaIiowicrb enumerates the Datura Stra- 
tnouium ainuiig the pluniu which he fuuiid in the Sirinagur country ; but tic Bftcrwant.s .-is- 
certaiiicd, that the plant 'whicli he met with, was the Datura Meid; and has candidly author- 
ized me to noti|$}^ the mistake. 
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Acosta and Rumphius. See Rumph. Atnh. V. 24*®* ' I knovr 

that either tlie seeds or the extract prepared from the expressed juice of 
the plant, are used in medicine Iierc ; but those vvjio place any faith in 
the accounts given by Baron Stoerck, and Mr. Odheeius* of the effica- 
cy of the extract of the Sframonfitwi , in the cure of mania, epilepsy, and 
other convulsive disorders, may reasonably expc6l the same effects from 
the extra6l of the Metel; the narcotic power in the two species being per- 
fedtly alike. Linnjeus, indeed, has given a place, in^his Materia Medica, 
to the Metel, in preference to the Stramonium. 


y 


Havcvs Carota. (W.) Gajert^^ H. Garjara S* 

Murray, I. *316. 

WOODVILLE, Ui. 443, 

HoLictios Prurirns. (W.) Kiwdeh II, Capicach'hu S. 

Murray, II. 438. - - 

WoODVlLLE, III. 468. 

Echitbs Astedysenterica (Roxb. Ms.) Curatjia^^'^ \\.* Cuto.ja S. 

The seed, Inderjao H. Indrayava S. 
Murray, I. 8‘i8. 

WOODVILLE, IV. 42. 

EuPATORIVM AtAPAlfA. (W. ) 

This plant was brought, about ten years ago, from Brazil, of which 
country it is a native, to the Isle of France; and was, by the islanders, 
considered for a time, as alniost a panacea. It appears, however, that it 
has entirely lost it's credit with them, and that they do not now allow 
it to possess any medicinal virtue whatsoever. See Bory de St. Vincent 
Voyage aux principales Isles des Mers d‘ AJrique. The instances are not 
unfrequent, of medicines which had been at first too highly extolled, hav- 


* Vide Murray aud Woobville, loc. citat. 

(0 Cqjur. (*) Koorayn, 
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Jng afterwards met with unmerited negledl ; and such may, perhaps, be 
the case, jn respe<5l to the plant in question ; which has been lately intro- 
duced into Bengal, and is now cultivated in the gardens about Calcutta, 
I have therefore inserted the Ayapana in the catalogue, as an object de- 
serving further inquiry. It's congener, the Eupatorium Cannabinum, was 
strongly recommended by Tournefort and Chomel, as a dcobstruent, in 
visceral obstrudlions consequent to intermittent fevers ; and externally, as 
a discutient, in hydropic swellings of the legs and scrotum. Sec Murray. 

' -iv 

J. 202. 

Genttana CniRAYirk. (Roxb. Ms.) Chirajjila'B. Cirdtaticta S. 

Sp. Ch. — Herbaceous. lAaves stem-clasping, lanceolate. 3 — 5 nerved. Corel 
rotate, four cleft, smooth. Stamens four. Capsule ovate, bifurcate, as long as 
the cal f Roxb^Ms. ) 

» 

This specicc of Gentian is indigenous in the mountainous countries to 
the northward of the Ganges; but docs not grow in the lower parts of 
Bengal. The dried herb, however, is to be met with in every bazar of 
Jiindostan; being a medicine in the highest repute, with both the Hindu 
and European pradlitioners. It possesses all the stomachic, tonic, febri- 
fuge and antiarthritic virtues which are ascribed to the Gentiana Lutea, 
and in a greater degree than they are generally found in that root, in the 
state in which it comes to us from Europe. It may therefore, on every 
occasion, be advantageously substituted for it. The efficacy of the Chi- 
rayita, when combined with the Caranja nut, in curing intermittents, has 
been already mentioned. It is found equally powerful in exciting and 
strengthening the a61io-x- of the stomach, and obviating flatulency, acidity 
and redundancy of phlegm, in dyspepsia and gout. For restoring the tone 
and activity of the moving fibre, in general debility, and in tliat Ivind ol 
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cachexy which is liable to terminate in dropsy, the C/drayita will be found 
one of the most useful and eifcdtual remedies which wc can employ. 

TiiD parts of the plant that are used in medicine, are the dried stalks '; 
witli pieces of the root adhering to them. A decoction of these, or which 
is better, an infusion of them in hot water, is the form usually adminis* 
tered. Spirituous tin^lurcs are also prepared from the plant, with the ad- 
dition of orange-peel and cardamom seeds ; and those wlio consider such 
tindlures as of any avail, will find these very agrceablr 'bitters. The most 
useful purpose, however, to which the tinihire applied, is that of 

being added to the deco6tion, or infusion, w|th the view of rendering 
them more grateful to the stomach. 

Glycyrriiiza Glabra. (W. ) Jct'himad'h.^^^ H. Yastlmadhnca, S. 

Murray, II. 457. • 

WoODViULB, III. 4.58. ’ 

TIy PE RA lf THERA J\IoRVlfGO. (W.) SahijaTKi,^^) II. S6bh(mjiV\tlj S. 

This tree, on account of its beauty, as well as its utility, is a favourite 
with the natives of Hindustan, who are fond of planting it near their 
houses, both in the towns and villages. The Legumes, blossoms and 
leaves are all esculent, and are used both as pot-herbs and for pickles. 
The root of the young tree, when scraped, so exactly resembles horse- 
radish, as scarcely to be distinguished from it by the nicest palate ; and 
is therefore used, by Europeans', instead of tliat root, as a condiment with 
animal food. In medicine, it completely supplies its place, whether em- 
ployed externally, as a rubefacient, or used internally, in cases of palsy, 
chronic rheumatism and dropsy, as a stimulant. The expressed oil of 
the seeds is ij^ed externally, for relieving the pain oft^l^'jtrtnts, in gout and 


J<l'’hecmuirk. 


(®) Suhujna. 
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acute rheumatism. 'This oil is remarkable for resisting rancidity; and, on 
that account, has been sele6led by the perfumers, as the fittest for being 
impregnated with the ^odor of jessamines, violets, tuberoses and otlicr 
flowers ; which yield little or no essential oil, but impart their fragrance 
to expressed oils. 

The seeds of this tree are the Hen nuts of the old writers on pharma- 
cy. Some of these writers supposed their Lignum Nephrilicum to be the 

wood of the MorungS\-h\it erroneously ; the tree which afibrds that wood 

0 

being a native of JWir 


Jatropma Cuxcas. (,W.)} JBdgbarindd II. 

J Muruav, IV. 164. 

T HE seeds of this plant, are, like those of the Croton Tig^num, (to which 
plant it is"nea^jly*^ied,) frequently used as a purgative, by the more in- 
digent natives? Their operation is milder than that of the Tigliuni seeds, 
and two or three may be taken for a dose ; bv\t the same precaution must 
be used, in freeing them from the membranaceous parts, that was formerly 
diredled to be observed in rcspe(5t to the Tiglium seeds. 

JusTiciA Panicvlata. (W.) Calapndt’h^^^ and CjvrtMI. Cairdtn. S. 

This species of Jiistida is a native of Bengal, and of many other 
parts of Hindustan. The whole of the plant is intensely bitter, and it 
yields this quality equally to aqueous, vinous and spirituous menstrua. It 
is much used, by the native pradlitioncrs, in fevers and dysenteries. The 
French and Portuguese inhabitants of India consider it as ai» excellent 
stomachic ; and it forms the basis of their bitter tindlure, so well known, 

« A' 

on the Malabar by the name of Drogue Amere. 
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Laurvs CivifAMOMVM, ( W.^ DdrcktnK^^ H. Ddrasita S. 

Murray, IV, 417. 
WOODVILLE, I, 80. 

Lav RV i Cassia. (W.) Tej pat H. Tamdla patra 

The Bark H. TwacJia S. 
Murray, IV. 441. 

WOODVILLE, I. 82. 

Ligusticvm AjAjrAiN. (Roxb. Ms.) Ajawain^^^ H. Yavdni, 


Sp. Ch, — Annual. Erect. Leaves siiperdcconipoiind with filiform leaflets. 

Ridges and furrows of tlie seeds distinct and scabrous, 

*■ j 

The seed of tliis species of lovage is an exc^Iciit aromatic. It is much 
used by the natives as an agreeable condimentun their dishes, and for im- 
proving the flavour of the betel leaf and nut in' their Pans. In medicine, 
it is esteemed a powerful remedy in the flatulent colic ; and is employed 
by the veterinary practitioners in analogous diseases of hoiises and cows, 

I 

This is the seed mentioned and recommended to notice by the late Dr% 
Percival, in his Essays, (I. 433-) under the name of Ajava seed. 


UsiTATissiMUM. ( W. ) II. Alast, S. 

Murray, III. 474, 

WoODVlLLE, II. SOS’. 

AIet.ta AzEjiAnACHTA. (W. ) Ninth, H. JVimba, .S. 

JSIf.lia SEMTERr IRENS. ( W, ) Bacdiit,^^) H. Mahd-Nimba, S 

These two species of the bead-tree, are small elegant trees, cultivated 
very generally in Hindostan, on account of their beautiful blossoms, and 
the medic'i^al qualities of the leaves. The leaves have a nauseous, bitter 
taste, devoid of astringency, which they readily impart to water. The 
decoction of them is used internally, in cases in ^hjchjhe tonic and sto- 
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machic virtues of simple bitters are required. They are also employed, 
externa lly , as a disciitient and emollient, either in fomentations, or in the 
form of cataplasm; for which last purpose they are simply heated in an 

f 

earthen pot, and then bruised and applied to the part affe<5led. 


Menispermum Cordipolium. (W.) GurchaS^'^ II. Guduchi, S. 

Cil-amcrdu. Van Rhedg, H. M. VH. 39. 

Menispermum rERRECOsuM. ( RoxB. Ms. ) Putva Waly, Java. 

Funis felleus. Rumph. Amh. V. 82. 

Sp. Ch. — Pe^bimipl. Scandent. Vcrrucose. Leaves cordate, acuminate, 
entire, smooth. Mul^ ri^C^mes from the naked branches, simple. Nectareal 
scales inserted in the iilamci^s. 

The Menispermum Corcjijolium is indigenous in most parts of Hindostan, 
The deco6tion of the leaves is prescribed, by the Hindu physicians, as a 
febrifug^V'Mad-xAA^.Honic in gout. It is also one of the many remedies 
which they ^ive for the cure of jaundice. The very young leaves are 
liemployed externally, as an emollient, made into the form of liniment, 
with milk. 


The Menispermum Verrucosum was introduced into Bengal ^ from Ma- 
lacca, by Captain Wright, about ten years ago; and is now cultivated in 
the gardens about Calcutta. It is readily propagated from cuttings, 
which are remarkable for the great length of time during whicli they 
pre.servc the power of vegetation. Every part of the plant is exceedingly 
bitter, particularly the stalk; which, from this quality, has obtained its 
Javanese name, Putrd Wali; literally translated by Rumphius, junis 
jelleus. It is the remedy generally employed, in the Malay countries, for 
the cure of intermittent fevers; and, from Captain Wright’s account, is 

"" 9 
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as powerful a febrifuge as the Peruz>ian bark. It haST not, however, come 
into use here ; nor, while wc have other approved remedies, is there any 
occasion for having recourse to it; but I have given it a place in the cata- 
Ingiie, for the sake of captains and surgeons of ships, trading to the east- 
ward, who, should their stock of bark at any time fail them, may, in all 
the Malay islands, find a valuable substitute for it in the Putra W ali, 

JMf.stua ViniDis. (W.) iWi/ut, 0) II. 

Murray. TI. 178. , 

WoODVILLE. in 
* 

MlRABItlH JjLAPPA. (W.) Gwl AhbuS, W. f '1 

This is not an indigenous plant of Hindostdet; but all the beautiful va 
rietics of it arc now cultivated, as an ornament '«o the gardens, in Bengal, 

The officinal jalap was formerly supposed to be th" ’■'^ot ftCthi® 'species 

of Mirabilis; and hence it obtained its trivial name; but that valuable 

\ 

drug is now ascertained to be the root of a species of Convolvulus. 
the Ai.rdlU's, however, had so long retained the credit of affording the 
jalap; and, with authors of the highest authority in botany, from Plumier 
to Linnwf.l's, I was desirous of discovering what degree of purgative qua- 
lity it really possessed. With that view, having carefully dried and pow- 
dered some of the root, I sent it, for trial, to the European and native hos- 
pitals. Dr. Hunter's report, from the former of these, is as follows: 
“ We have tried the Mirabilis with thirteen patients. They do not com- 
** plain of it’s being disagreeable to the taste, nor of it's exciting nausea 
“ or griping; but it's operation, as a purge, is uncertain, and two drams 
of it sometimes pi'oeure only a single stool. It seemed to answer best 
« with those who had bowel complaints." Dr. Shoolbred found the 


<•) Poodeem. 
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root equally weak and uncertain in it*s operation, in the trials which he 
made of it, in the native hospital. 

J^icoTiJNA Tabacum. ^ W. ) TanibdcuS^'> II. Tdmracuta, S. 

Murkay, I. 670. 

WoODVILLEj II. .^8. 

yfloELLA Indxca. (Roxb. MS.) Cdld JiraS^^ II. JMusavi, S. 

Sp. Ch. — AnAual. Petals entire. Pistils five: length of the stamina. Leaves 

decompound. Exterior lip of the nectary ovate, and deeply two cleft. Interior 

entire and aculc, ( iVojXB, MS. ) 

■'V' ^ 

The seed of this plant is'iused by the natives more in diet than in medi- 
cine ; and, on account of it s agreeable Havour and taste, forms the princi- 
pal condiment in the Curries. The seed of it's congener, tlie NigelLi Sa- 
liva, is, in like manner, the favourite spice of some nations on the continent 
of Europe; particularly the Hanoverians, who have given it the name of 

tout epice. Sto Murray, III. 34, and Plenck, Plant. Med. V. 49. 

# 

OciMUM P/xo50Af. Roxb. MS.) Itihdn, II. 

The seed. Tukhnii Rihdn,(^) H. 

Sp. Ch. — Shrubby. Hairy. Branches four sided. Leaves ovale, oblong, 
serrated, with margins and petioles hairy. Bracts petioled, ovate, cordate, 
ciliate. Upper lip of the calyx round, cordate and hairy; with corol twice it’s 
length. ( Ro.\.b. MS.) 

Many species of the Ocimum are common in Bengal, and compre- 
hended under the generic name of Tulasi. One of them, the Ocimum 
Sanctum, (W.) Parnasa, in Sanscrit, is well known to be held in higher 
veneration, by the Hindus, than any other plant. The leaves of most of 
the species have a slightly aromatic taste, and a strong, but not disagree- 
able smell. 


(*) Tumbalcoo. 


(*) Kalajci fj. 
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I HAVE given the Rihdn a place in the catalogue, on account of the 
peculiar quality of it's seed, which, when infused in cold watef, forms 
a mucilage much used by the natives as a dcmulcpnt in catarrhs. From 
the slight aroma which it possesses, it lies easier on the stomach than most 
other vegetable mucilages. It is a favourite medicine with the native 
women, who take it after parturition, and suppose that it relieves the 
after-pains. 

Rijyll^ntjjus Embljca. (W.) H. 

Murrav, 

( ^ 

This tree is found, both in a wild and cultivated state, in most parts of 
Hindostan. It’s fruit is one of those which ^werc formerly known in 
Europe under the name of Myrobalans, but which have been long discarded 

from the pharmacopoeias. It is, however, in generaK»:3.wi4iH.tbe Hindu 

•» 

physicians, as an eccoprotic, and enters into many of theii* compositions. 
It is particularly an essential ingredient in the preparation of the 'Biilabanp 
a medicinal salt which will be afterwards noticed. 

Papaveb Somnifebum. (W.) Poslj H. C’hasa, S. 

Opium, AJiunj H. 

Murray, II. 254. 

WoODVItLE, III. 503. 

Piper Niorvm. (W. ) Mirch, H. Maricha, S. 

Murray, V. 22. ■ 

WoOBVItLE, III. 513. 

Piper LqnovMj (W.) Pipelp^) II. Pippali, S. 

Plant joo Ispaoiiul. (Roxb. MS.) IspaghulS^'^ H. 

Sp. Ch. Caulescent. Leaves linear, lanceolate, three nerved, slightly vrooly.’ 
Pedunclesaxillary. Head cylindric. Capsule two-seeded. (Roxb. MS. ) 


0) Uottla aad Amla. 
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This plant was formerly supposed to be the Plant f go Psyllium (L.) 
but is certainly a different species. It is cultivated in Bengal, on account 
of the seeds, which, lik§ those of the P. Psyllium, form a rich mucilage 
with boiling water. For this purpose, a pint of water is poured on about 
two drams of the seeds. This mucilage is very generally used, as a de- 
mulcent, in catarrhs, nephritic pains, heat of urine, and other diseases in 
which acrimonyUs to be obviated or palliated. 

Plumbago Zrvv. :^iycA. (W.) C}utn,0^ H. Chitraca, S. 

Plumbaoo Rosea. (VV.) Ldl Chita, H. Racta Chitraca, S. 

Both these shrubs are cultivated in Bengal as flower plants. Every 
part of them is extremely acrid, particularly the root ; which, in it’s re- 
cent state, being bruised, is employed, by the Hindu pra^ihtioners, as a 
vesicatory.^ , 

f 

The PlumVago Europaa is mentioned by Murray (I. 772.) as having 
' been found efficacious in the cure of cancer, for W'hich purpose the ulcers 
are dressed, thrice a day, with olive oil, in which the leaves of the plant 
have been infused. The authorities which he quotes, for the cures effedled 
by this application, are respectable ; and, as our species coincide entirely 
in quality with the Plumbago Europaa, it may be worth while to make a 
trial of their power, in a disease so deplorable, for which no adequate re- 
medy has yet been discovered. 

Ptkrocarpus Santalinus. ( W. ) Ract Chandan,i^^ H. Racta Chandana, S. 

Murray. VI. 59. 

WoODVltLE, IV. 109. 

Panic A Gran ATOM. (W.) *4n<*r, H. Dadima,S. 

Murray. 111. 262. 

WOODVILLE. 1. 158. 

(>) Cheeta, Rukut Chundun. 

\ 
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The flowers of^ this beautiful shrub, which were formerly well known 
under the name of Balauslines, are now negledled ; but the rind of the 
fruit is still considered as one of the most useful medicinal astringents, in 
cases wherein that quality, simply, is required. This shrub aflbrds another 
valuable remedy, in the fresh bark of it’s root, for the knowledge of which 
we arc indebted to the Hindu physicians. See An account of an Indian 
“ remedy for the tape-worm," by Dr. Buchanan, in th^ Edinburgh Me- 
dical and Chirurgical Journal, No. IX. p. 2a. ^ ) 

4 ' 

The Tirnia is not a common disorder in JBr;|gd:^;J)ut, since the date of 
Dr. Buchanan’s communication, several cases of it have occurred here, 
to Dr. Hunter, and to Dr. Shoolbred, in which the bark of the pome- 
granate root w'as used, with complete success, and without having failed 
in a single instance. The following is the method ifTTrhwh'Tlr'wrprepared 
and administered. Eight ounces of the fresh bark of the ^ot are boiled, 
in three pints of water, to a quart. Of this dcco 61 ion, the patieht takes a 
w'inc-glass-ful; and repeats that quantity, at longer or shorter intervals, as 
the sickness and faintness, which it generally occasions, will allow; until 
he has taken the whole. The worm is commonly voided, in a few hours 
after the ])atient has begun to take the medicine; and, not unfrcquently, 
comes away alive. 

Ricinus C0MMUN13. (W, ) ArendS^'^ H. Eranda,^. 

Tuts plant is cultivated, for both occonomical and medicinal purposes, 
over all Hindoslan. The expressed oil of the seeds, so well known in 
Europe, under the name of castor oil, is more generally used, as a purga- 
tive, than any other medicine ; and perhaps there is no other, on which we 
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may, with so much confidence, rely, as a safe, and, at the same time, an 
a6live cathartic. It may be given, with propriety, in every case in wliicli 
that class of remedies is required, (unless when the most drastic are ne- 
cessary,) and to patients of every age and constitution; for though it 
seldom fails to produce the cfl[e6l intended, it operates without heat or 
irritation, 

'\ 

The oil should be expressed, in the manner direfted by the London 
College, from the decorticated seeds, and without the assistance of heat. 
That which is obtained, by boiling the seeds in water, is injured both in 
smell and taste, and becomes sooner rancid than the oil procured by ex- 
pression. 

Rvbja J\lAV.TiT‘rr. (Roxb. Ms.) II. Manjisht’ha, S. 

Sp. Cli. — P^ntandrocis. Perennial. Scandont. Branches with four hispid 
angles. LeavJs quatern, long-pctioled, cordate, acuminate, 5—7 nerved. His- 
pid. ( Roxb. Ms. ) 

This species of madder is indigenous in JWpa/, and is used by the dyers 
and calico-printers, in the same manner as the Rubia Tinctorum is in 
Europe, Parcels of it have been frequently sent to England^ where it was 
found equal in quality to the best Dutch madder. I know not that it has 
ever been tried here in medicine ; but, from its sensible qualities being the 
same with those of the Rubia Tinctorum, there is reason to conclude that 
it may be found equally efficacious with that drug, as a deobstruent and 
emmenagogue. 

Ruta Qravsoleus. (W. ) Saturi, H. 

Murray, III. 112. 

WoODVILLE, I. 108. 

(•) MunjeeCh. 
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Sjjoa CoRDiroiiA, (W. ) BaridlaS^^ II. BaVydlaca,^. 

Sij )4 Ruom BTFOL iA. ( W. ) LAI BaruUa, II. 

SiDA Ruom B oimKA. (Ro.vb. M.s. ) Sofcd Baridla, II. 

f 

Sp. Ch. — Shrubby. Erect. Rainous. Leaves short-petioled, rhomboid, 
lanceolate, serrate, 3-ucrved, villou.s. Stipules setaceous. Peduncles axillary, 
.solitary, shorter than the leaves, one-flowered. Capsules 10, without beak. 
(Roxb. Ms.) 

T HERE are several other species of the Sida in Bengat^; but I liave se- 
lected these three, as being the kinds most generally aised in medicine by 
the Hindus. Like the other coliunniferous ^plants, they all abound in 
mucilage, and are much employed by the natives as demulcents and emol- 
lients. Thc}^ possess these virtues, in at least an equal degree with our 
oflicinal Allham ZLwdMalva; and may well supply their place, cither for 
internal use, or, externally, for fomentation, cataplasir.e aud-'^nemata. 

Stbycunos Nvx Vomica. (W.j CuchiUi,'^'^ 11. Ciilaca, S. ‘ 

Mimikav, I. ?().'?. 

^VooDVlLLE, IV. 20. 

Srnvcnxos Potatobum. (W.) Nir-inalliJ-^^ 11. Cataca, S. 

T’he seeds of the i^trycknos dVuA: Vomica arc reckoned amongst tho 
most jjo.werful of the narcotic poisons. In Germany , ncverllielcss, they 
dii'd coumdered as medicinal , and have been recommended, l)y many au- 
thors of tliaf nation, as cflicacious aiitispasmodics and tonics; but the British 
j'.hysiciaiis I]avc prudently abstained from the use of so dangerous a reme- 
dy ; and, for the same reason, these seeds are seldom, if ever, employed 
in medicine by the Hindus. They are sometimes u.sed, however, for a 
very pernicious purpo.se, by the distillers, who add a quantity of them in 
the process of distilling arrack, to render the spirit more intoxicating. 


(') Bury at a. 
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The seeds o£ the Strychiios Potatorum, though never used in medicine, 
are highly valuable, and serviceable, to both Europeans and natives, from 
the quality which they possess, of clearing muddy water, and rendering 
it potable ; to which the trivial name of the tree, first given to it by 
Kcenig, alludes. One of the seeds is rubbed very hard, for a minute or 
two, round the inside of an earthen vessel, into which the water is poured 
and left to settle. In a short time, the impurities subside, and leave the 
water perfectly limpid and tasteless. 

Sis APIS Dichotoma. (Roxb. MS.) Serson,0> H. Sarshapa, S. 

Sp. Ch. — Dichotomous. Siliqiies cylindric, smooth, spreading. Beak straight 
and tapi'ring. Leaves stem-clasping; the lower somewhat lyred. Snperi.oiir 
ovate, lanceolate, entire. All arc smooth, as arc also the stem and hrauchc.s. 
(UoxB. MS.) 

SisAP/s R.iiXsA, (Roxb. MS.) H, lidjtcd, S. 

Sp. CJi . — Annual. Erect. Ramons. Silique.s expanding, linear, vertically 
compressed, smooth. Leaves pctiolcd ; lower lyred: superiour snblauceolate. 
fRoxn. MS.) 

Born thc.se spccic.s of mustard arc extensively cultivated in Bengal, 
on account of tlie oil procured from the seeds. In respeft to medicinal 
qualities, these seeds correspond exactly with the seed of tlie Sinapi.i 
JS/^igra, ( W.) and may be used, with equal advantage, as tlie latter, ci- 
ther inrernally, as stimulants in rlieumatic and paralytic affection.s, or ex- 
ternally for sinapisms. Sec Murray, II. 398- Woodville, III. 409. 

SfPiKTESjA Fkbrti'Vss. ( W. ) RahuTia, ll. SojynnV/o, Telinga. 

All the four species of the noble genus Szvietenia, are lofty trees, re- 
markable for the excellent quality of their wood. The three following 
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. are indigenous in Hindostan. i. S. Fehrifuga, which we have inserted in 
the catalogue, on account of the medicinal qualities of its bark. 2 . S, 

m 

Chichrassa, (Roxb.) which affords the wood of that name, esteemed by 
the cabinet-makers, in Calcutta^ as little inferior to mahogany. 3. S, 
Chloroxylon^ (Roxb.) the wood of which, from the closeness of its grain, 
aitd its beautiful bright yellow colour, has obtained, hom. English in 
India^ the nanic of Satin-wood. The fourth is a native of Jamaica and 
Spanish America y S. Mahogani. (W.) The excellence of the wood of this 
tree, and its superiority to every other, for all domestic purposes, is 
universally allowed. 

The Szvietenia Fehrifuga is indigenous in the mountainous parts of the 
Rajahmundry drear. It is a large tree, rising with a straight stem to a 
great height. The wood is remarkably durable ; and, dii tlpt’account, is 
preferred, by the Telingas, to any other, for the timber-worlds of their tem- 
ples. The bark is covered with a rough grey cuticle, and internally is of 
a light red colour. It has a bitter, united with an astringent taste ; both 
in a strong degree, particularly the bitter. We arc indebted to Dr. 
Roxburgh for the discovery of its medicinal virtues. Judging from its 
sensible qualities, that it might possess a considerable tonic power, and 
prove a useful remedy for the intermittent fever, he made trial of it in se- 
veral cases of that disease, and found it fully to answer his expeftation. 
With the view of further investigation, he afterwards sent a quantity of 
the bark to Englandy where it was tried in the hospitals, with equal suc- 
cess, and considered as a valuable substitute, in many cases, for the dn- 
chona. On that account it has been received by the Edinburgh college 
into their pharmacopoeia, together with its congener, the Swietenia Ma^ 
hoganiy with which, in its properties, it nearly coincides. See Dr. Dun- 
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can's Tentam; Inaug. de Soymida: Edinb. 1794; and the J^ew Edinb. 
Disp. 1806. 


The Swietema Fehrifuga is not a native of Bengal; and therefore is lit- 
tle known, either to the Hindu or European pradlitioners here. I have 
been informed, however, that it was found, by the late Dr. Kennedy, in 
the hills to tire^southward of Chunar, where it was called, by the natives, 
Rohuna, and it is probable that this valuable tree may be discjovered in the 
mountainous districts of some of the other upper provinces. 


Syxium JVfYRTiFOZTuiiL. ( RoxB. MS.) Chandan,0) H. Chandana, S. 

A, CMurbay, II. 14. 

^WOODVILLB, IV. 136. 

Tamahibdvs Inbxca. (W.) H. Amlica, S. 

Murray, IT. 552. 

■ I * WOODYILLE, IJI. 544. 

Termivalia JBblebica. fRoxB. MS.) Bahira^^) II. Vibhi~taca, S. 
TsRMijf^LiA CjffSBUZA. (W.) and i/arn.W H. Ilaritaca, S. 

The unripe fruit, Ze/igi II. 


The fruit of the Phyllanthus Emblica has been already noticed, as one 
of the kinds of the Myrobalans of the writers on pharmacy. Another 
kind, the Belericy is the dried ripe fruit of the first species of Terminalia 
here inserted. It is about the size of an olive, of a yellowish grey co- 
lour, obovate shape, and marked with five longitudinal furrows. In sen- 
sible and medicinal qualities, it coincides with the other kinds. The 
second species, tlie Terminalia Chebula, yields several different kinds of 
Myrobalans ; different names having been given to the drupe, according to 
its degree of maturity, when taken from the tree. Those chiefly used in 
medicine, are the Har and the Zengi Har. The Har is the dried r/pc 
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fruit. It is the largest of the Myrohalans, of an oblong, ovate shape, 
marktrl with five furrows and five ridges alternately. It is, sometimes 
used ’ucdicina’Iy as a gentle purgative, but more frequently employed for 
domestic purposes, particularly by the dyers, who .consume large quan- 
tities of it for preparing the cloth to receive the colours. See As. Rest, 
IV. 41. 

The Zengi Hdr\s the Indian, or black Myrobalan, of the pltarmaceu^ 
tical authors. It differs from the otlier kinds in having scarcely the rudi- 
ments of a nut, being the fruit dried in a half ripe state.* Jt is of an 


♦ It was not until verj lately that i could obtaio any inrormation rcspectinj the tree which 
afibrils liar; the Hindu druggi,s<s, to whom I apfiflied, not }iavin.!xi>ncn able to give 

me any aceount of it. Dr. RoxnuncH, .to wliom I mentioned this rireumsfance, on ex- 
amining the drug, conjectured it to be the unripe fruit, or the dise:..';cd germ, of some species of 
Tennimtlui, caused. by some insect, like galls. The ju.sff}es 5 of Jiis conjecture .was soon after- 
wards confirractl, on inspecting the unripe drupes of a TerminoUa Chehtda in tim Hotapic 
Garden, iKc appearance of which corresponded exactly with that of flic Har ; and 

which, on being dried, proved to be that -very fruit. 

The uncertaintj in which the writers on the Mcdcria HtTcdica stj.ll continue, respecting (he 
trees which yield the diftcrent kinds of Myrohalans, appears from the following remark of 
Professor Miarray, (Ap. Med. VI. 235.) De rctiqRariim ( Myrebalanorum) specie Bo- 

tallica nihil certi pronuntiari potest, quin adlutc disp^tatur utrpm ex diversis arboribua 

petita! .sint, an polius ex eadem.” A considemble degree of light w ill be thrown on the sub- 
ject, by the following extract from a Persian treatise on medidnes, tlic Mekhzen-ul-Adviyeh 
ofMcuAMMfio llosEN SuiRAZi, communicatcdto me by Uie kiiuluess of Mr. CocBaRooKB; 
and which, had I received it sooner, would have saved me the trouble of niy inquiring res- 
pecting the Zaigi Har, 

Under the head A hlilejitixt Arabtck tiame answering to the Persian Halileh) the autlioit 
di.sfirignislies the following kinds, as tlie produce of theeangie trw, (Terminylia Chcbula) ga- 
thered at different degrees of maturity. 

1. H alUeh Zira, gaBicred w^entiie fruH is just set. Being dried, it is about the size of 
iixe Zira. (Cumin seed.) 

2. JI. Jaxd, when more advanced. It is the size of a barley-corn. (Jaw.) 

3. H. Zengi, Hindi or Aswed; when the youug fruit is still further advapeed. . Being 
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obloiig, pointed shape, about the size of a pistachio nut, of a deep black 
colotir, and a firm, comi>a6l substance. Its taste is bitterish, and strongly 

' N 

astringent. The Zengi Har is, as far as I can learn, more frequently used 
in medicine, by the Hindus, than any of the other Myrohdans being very 
generally employed by them as a purgative. It operates briskly, but 
without occasioning heat or irritation. Persons liable to redundancy of 
bile, habitual costiveness, or any other complaint which requires the fre- 
quent use of gentle laxatives, will find this one of the most convenient 
which they can use. 

TenMinAziA Citriva. (Roxb. MS. ) Caducai/, Telinga. 

This tree is a native of the mountainous parts of the JV'ortheni Circars. 
Tlie fruit is the Myrobdanus Citrina of the sliops. It is used in medicine in 
llic .southern ^art ofnhe Peninsula, but is not known to the Hindu practi- 
tioners in Betjgal. The chief use of ii:, however, to the southward, is as a 
mordant for fixing the colours, in printing their beautiful chintzes. 

Trioohella Grascuat. (W.) II. J\IeVhi,S. 

Murray, II. 447. 

WOODVILLE, III. 487. 

Valsriaita Jatamansi. (Roxb.) Jatainansi, ll. Jatamansi,S. 

The vegetable which affords the Indian IN'ard, so celebrated by the an- 
cients, as a perfume, remained altogether unknown to naturalists, until it 

dried, it is of tlic size of a raisin, and is black ; >¥liencc its name. (Aswed black, or Zengi 
negro.) 

4. H. Chini, gathered when the nut has acquired some degree of hardness. The dried 
fruit is of a green colcmr, inclining to yelloNt. 

5. II. Asfi’r, when approaching to maturity. The fruit, vihen dry, is of a reddish yel- 
low; whence the name, (".iis/er, yellow.) 

6. H, Cdbuli) when the fruit is come to full maturity. 

0) Met'hu. 
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was discovered by the late Sir William Jones, who, valuable as his time 
was, considered the subjedl as not unworthy of his inquiry ; and, with his 
usual accuracy of research, proved, beyond all question, that the spikenard 
of the ancients is the plant, called, by the Arabians, Sumhul-ul~Hind ; and, 
by the Hindus, Jatamansi. Sec As. Res. II. 405, and III. 105, 433- It is 

n 

a species of Valerian, and a native of Mapal and Britain. Thq’ perennial, 
hairy portion of the stem, immediately above the root, is the part which, 
when dried, is so highly esteemed as a perfume ; and which is also used in 
medicine. The Hindu physicians prescribe it, chiefly, in diseases of the 
bowels ; but, as it strongly resembles, in taste, smell and flavour, the offi- 
cinal valerian, there is reason to expe6l that it will be found equally effica- 
cious with that root, as an antispasmodic, in epilepsy, hysteria, and other 
convulsive disorders. 

#. 

ViTEX Trifolia. (W.) Nisinda and Samb* *1taln,0^ H. 

Sind*huca and Sind'havora, S. 

This elegant shrub is very generally cultivated in lUnduslan, as well 
on account of its beauty, as it’s valuable medicinal qualities. It delights in 
a watery situation, and is readily propagated by cuttings.* 

The leaves of the J^isinda have a better claim to the title of discutient, 
than any other vegetable remedy with which I am acquainted. Their 
efficacy in dispelling inflammatory swellings of the joints, from acute 
rheumatism, and of the testicles, from suppressed gonorrhoea, has often 


(0 Sutnbholo9 or Sumatoo. 

* The following curious remark of Acosta, oa the (acilitjr with which this tree is culti- 
vated, shews the high estimation in which the Nisindo was held in his time t “ Adeo fre- 
quens cst hiijus arboris usus ad medendum in illb regionibus, ut nisi Deus praccisos ramos 
multiplici faetura rciiasci faccrct, jam din fuissent consumplse atboxes, aikt certe maxiioi 
pretii nunc essent.” Aiomat. Lib. irans. by Clvsivs, p. ^87, 
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excited my surprize. The success with which the natives employ them, 
in these complaints, has induced some European pradlitioners to adopt the 
pradlice, and I hope it will come into general use. The mode of employ- 
ing the leaves is simple. A quantity of them, pulled fresh from the tree, 
is put into an earthen pot, and heated over the fire, to as great a degree 
as can be borne without pain. They are then applied to the part ai&^led, 
in as large a quantity as can be conveniently kept on by a proper bandage, 
and the application is repeated, three or four times a day, until the tumor 
is dispelled. 


II. MEDICIJ^AL DRUGS. 

’ 1. VEGETABLE. 

THE following vegetable drugi arc imported Into Hindustan from the 
neighbouring eouatries, none of the plants which yield them being either 
indigenous, or found in a cultivated state in the Penimula. The drugs 
themselves, however, are hi common use with the native pradlitioners, 

C Murray, IV. 353. 
tWoODTIULE, I. 23, 

S Murray, IV. 540 and 659. 
WoODVILLE, IL 200. 

CMurray, 111 313. 
(WoODVlLlE, IV. 44. 


to Ilccng. 

Yy 


and sold in all the principal bazars. 

%4sji FtKTXDJt. HingfOy H. Hinga, S. 

Ferula ^sa foetida. 
JBbkzoiit. Luhdn,^"'! II. and Arab. 

Styrax Benzoin. 

Cjjeput Oil. Cajaputu, Malay. 

Melaleuca Leucodendron. 


(*) Looban. 
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Camphor. Cafur,0'> H, Curfura, S. 

Laurus Cainphora. 
CjnNA Root. Choh Chini,^^^ II. 

Smilax China. 


Murray^ IV. 445. 

WOODVILLF., IV. 66. 

Murray, I. 490. 
WOODVILLE, IV. 66. 


This root was formerly held in high estimation, in Europe, a reme- 
dy for the venereal disease ; but has long been superseded, by its congener, 
tlie Smilax Sarsaparilla; yet this last has been, by some authors of great 
authority, considered as a very inert substance, and scarcely possessing 
any medicinal virtue whatsoever.* Those who judge more favourably of 
its efficacy, may, in cases where it cannot be procured, have recourse to 
the China root’, as a substitute. Dr. Woodville, after observing that, 
like the Sarsaparilla, the China root contains a considerable sliare of 
bland nutritive matter," adds, “ that it appeared to him not less adapted 
“ to the auxiliary purposes of medicine."'!’ If the sanative virtue of these 
roots depends on this nutritive matter, which is probably the case, the 
Oxina root would seem to claim the preference ; as it contains it in a much 
larger proportion, amounting to upwards of half the weight of the root;J 
but there is much difficulty in appreciating the comparative efficacy of me- 
dicines of such moderate activity as the two in question. The China root 
was formerly much used in the hospitals here; and, as far as I could 
judge from my own ex{}erience, its utility, either as an auxiliary to mer- 
cury, or for improving the general health, after the use of that remedy, 
is at least equal to that of the Sarsaparilla. 


(0 Kafoor. (®) Chob Chfenec. 

* J. TTuxter. Vcn. Dis. p..37t. Cullen. Mat. Med. p. 200. Duncan, New 

Disp. Etl. 1806. 

+ Mod. Hot. Jy. 67. 

J Aikin’s Lewis. Mat. Med. II. p. 351. 
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Ctorsa, LaungtOy H.- Lavanga, S. 

Cart/ophi/Uus Aromaticm. 
CoLVMBO Root. Kalumb, Mosambique. 

Radix Colombo. 


(Murray, III. 333. 
(WoODVILLE, II. 366. 

^Murray, VJ. 153. 
<WoODVILLE, IV. 1(54. 
vAsiat. Res. X. 385. 


See the interesting account of this valuable root in the loth volume of 
the As. Res. It is to be hoped, that by Dr. Berry's meritorious exertions, 
we may soon have the plant cultivated in this country. 

CuBEBS, Cubab Chinij (*) H. 

' Murray, V. 37. 

Gjlls. (Alleppo) Mdju PhaiP"! H. Mdju P'hal, S. 

Clue reus Cerris. Murray, I. 102. 

Quercus Robur. Woodville, II. 316. 

Gamir. Gamhir, H.* from the Malay. 

Uncaria Gambeer. Roxb. PI. Cor. III. 

. Funis Uncatus. Ruanni. Amb. V. G3. 

This substance is used, by. the inhabitants of the Malay countries, for 
manducating with the Betel leaf and Areca nut, in the same manner as 
the Catechu is, by the natives of Hindosta?i. It is prepared from the leaves 
of the shrub above referred to, (which belongs to a genus nearly allied to 
the J^auclea ) in two different modes, i. By boiling the leaves, and in- 
spissating the deco6lion. 3. By infusing the leaves, in warm water, for 
some hours, when a fapcula subsides, which is inspissated by the heat of 
the sun, and formed into small cakes. The Gambir,. prepared in this last 
mode, is by far the best. In appearance^ and sensible qualities, it resem- 
bles the Catechu, as also in its medicinal properties. Its taste is powerful- 
ly astringent, and at first bitter, but afterwards sweetish. Tried by the 


0) Laong. 


t®) Keofiab Chcence. 


(3) Mnjoo P’hiil. 
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gelatine test, the Gambir appears to contain more of the Ttffffftn^principle, 
than any other vegetable astringent ; and, were it not for it's high price, 
would be a most valuable material for the preparation of leather. ^ 

f 

G ■i.'tTBOGm. GahkatUj Cing;a1cse. 

Stalagmitin Gatnbogioides, Murray, IV. 106 & 65^ » 
Slurkhisht,(~^'^ H. and P. Terenjabin, Arab. 

Manna Persieum. Fothergill, Phil. Tr. XLIII. 47. 

Tiie manna sold in the bazars here, is imported from Bussorah, and is 
tlie same with that described by Dr. Fothergill, in the paper to which 
I have referred. The plant which yields it, is supposed to be the Hedy- 
sariim Alhagi (L.) It is a very impure kind, and far inferior, in quality, 
to the Calabrian manna. 

Myrrh. Murr and Bol, II. Bdla, S. 

C Murray, VI S13 

IV. 16^ 

yi'vTMF.r.s. JflVp/jrtl, W 11. Jdtiphalo, S. 

The Mace. Jaroalri,^^'> H, Jalipatri, S. 

Mijristica Aromatica, Murray, VI. 

Mijristica Moschata. Woodville, IT. 363. 
IRnvBARB. JRevand II. 

Murray, IV. 362. 
tVoODVILLE, I. 127. 

Saoo. Sabudana, H. 

Sagns, Rumpuii. Murray, V. 13. 

Sago is procured from the trunks of several other palms, beside that 
mentioned by Murray. An excellent kind is prepared from the tree 
called, by Rumphius, Gomutus Gomuta, ( Amb. I. 57. j and by Dr. Rox- 
burgh, Saguerus Rumphiif (MS.) This tree is alsO' valuable, on account 
ot the black fibres which surround the trunk at the insertion of the leaves; 

O'* Sheerk'kisht. Ja.ephuL (3) Jumtree. (•*) Pewund Checnec. 

/ " 
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which afF^rd a stronger and more durable cordage for ships, than any 
other vegetable substance. 


Salep. Saljb Mismi, <i» II, and Arab. 


Orchis J\fTciscula. ^ 


(Muurav, V. 279. 
WoODVlLLE, 11. 210. 


ScAMMON’Y. Sakmunya,^^'^ II. and Arab. 

C Murray, VI. 710. 
Convolvulus Scammonia. < 

( WooDVIiLI.E, I. 1;]. 

Sekna LiEAYbs. Send M.ccci,^^') H. Send, Arab. 


2. MINERAL. 

A. i^ctalWr. 

Leap. Slsa,(*^ H. Sisaca, S. 

The white oxide, Safeda, II. 

yhc red oxide, Sindnr,^''> II, Sindura, S, 

The semivitreous oxide, Murdur Sciig,(^) 11. & P, 

Inoy. Loha, II. Lohn & Atjas, S. 

The Carlionalc, Kit'h,0) 11. J\Iandura & Sinhana, S. 
The Sulphate, Casis,^^'> 11. 

Copper, Tamha, II. Taorro, S. 

The Siibacctitc, Zangar & Pitrai, II. Pitalaia, S. 
The Sulphate, Tutij;a,(^^ II. Tutt’ha, S. 

TVy. Ranga, H. Ranga & Trapu, S. 

Anti-hony. 

The Sulphuret, Sun}ich,(^'^'> H. Sauhira, S. 

THE, proper grey ore of antimony is imported from JN'apal, but a 
galena or sulphuret of lead, is frequently sold for it in the bazars, under 
thq name of Surmeh, 

Arsenic. 

The white oxide, Samnl-k'har,(^^) 1\. Sanc'hifa, S, 


<0 Salib Mhrce. (®) Sooqrnooniya. CO Sunn Afiikkee. (•*) Seesa. C*) Sindoor. 
Moordar-Sung. 0) Keek’k. Kusees. i^)Tooti^a, Soormu. V^) Siim-ool-Rkar. 

Z z 
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The yellow Sulphuretj IIartdl,<y'i H. Haritdrta, S. 

The red Sulpliuret, Mansil,(.^) H. Manah SUa, S, 
OiviCK-siiFEn, Para, II. Pdrada, S. 

The red Sulphnretj SJicngerfJ^'i 11. 

A sub-muriate^ Rascapur,W H. 

Shengerf, or faftitious cinnabar, is prepared by the natives ii^ a very 
simple mode. The quick-silver and sulphur are first triturated together, 
until a black sulphuret is formed, which is put into a glazed earthen pot, 
similar to those commonly used for dressing vi61uals. Over this, another 
vessel, of the same kind, is placed, inverted, and luted to it with clay. 
Fire is then applied to the undermost vessel, and continued until the whole 
of the contents is sublimed. The apparatus is then suffered to cool ; when 
a cake of cinnabar is found adhering to the inner surface of tlic upper- 
most pot. 

Shengerf is used, internally, by the native praiSlitioners, as an antis- 
pasmodic, and for the cure of cutaneous diseases ; but it is employed 
much more efficaciously by them in fumigation, for such cases of the ve- 
nereal disease as are attended with ulcers in the nose, mouth and throat. 
The fumigation is conducted in the usual mode, by making the patient, 
with a blanket thrown over him, inhale the fumes of the Shengerf thrown 
on red liot iron. In this mode, tl^e cure is performed very rapidly, but it 
frequently causes a violent and dangerous ptyalism ; nor is the patient al- 
ways secured by it against a relapse of the disease. 

Rascapu'r is another mercurial preparation, in great estimation, and 
much used by both the Hindu and Muhammedan pradlitioncrs. There 
are various modes of preparing it, but none of them essentially different 


(0 ilurtal. 


(2) Munsil. 


13) Hbuttgurf. 


W Ruskupoor. 
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from the others. In all of them, quick-silver and Muriate of Soda are em- 
ployed in equal parts, with tlie addition of either Sulphate of Alumine or 
Sulphate of copper, ^y the kindness of Dr. Hunter I have now lying 
before mc^thrcc different processes for making Rascapur; one taken from 
a Ptruan, and the two others from Sanscrit pharmacopoeias. The first, 
whicli is the simplest and least uncertain of the three, is literally as fol- 

• lows : 

\ 

Take Quick-silver, Armenian Bole, Allum, ( * some prefer blue 
" vitriol, but allum is better’ ) Rock Salt, of each nine parts. Rub the 
“ whole in a mortar wit’ll water, and let them harden. Then put the mass 
“ into a glazed earthen vessel; and place inverted, above it, another simi- 
lar vessel, plastered with ashes, and the milk of Datura. Lute them 
“ together with Phikisojltler's clay, and keep them three days and three 
“ nights in a fire made with cow dung. Then let the vessels cool, and 
“ take out what adheres to the bottom and sides of the upper vessel. This 
is the Rascapur.” 

The Quick-silver, in this preparation, is combined with a less proportion 
of the muriatic acid, than in corrosive sublimate, but with a much greater 
proportion of it than in calomel. It is used, by the native pra6litioners, for 
all the purposes for which the two preparations, just mentioned, are em- 
ployed by the European. It requires, however, to be prescribed with great 
caution.; as it is not only one of the most powerful mercurials that can be 

ventured on for internal use, but uncertain in its strength, on account of 
» 

file different processes by which it is made. European pra6litioners need 
never, I think, have recourse to it; as Quick-silver may always be procured 
from the bazars, with which, safer, and equally efficacious, remedies may 
be prepared. 
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"Nitratk of PoTAsn. Shorn, H. Yavac Shorn, IL 

SuLPnxrr Acjjk Cundac-cn Atr,0) H. , 

Soj.viiATE OF Soda. C'hara Nun,<^) II. 

SaiPiTATE OF ALuntiJiF, P'hUcart'S^'^ II. Sp'hntica, S. 

Impure Carbonate of Soda. SQ}i-7mtti,(.*'> II. Sorjica, S. 

Muriate of Ammonia. J^osdder,^^^ 1!. 

Muriate of Soda. Ncmer/^'^ II. 

Muriate of Soda, fused with the fruit of) 

^ PU~laba7i^‘^^^CdlaMi-inccS^^ll. 
PlIYLLANTflVS LmBLICA. ) 

The following process for making this salt, was communicated, by a 
native druggist, to Mr. Turnbull, at Mirzapore, and a6tually performed 
in his presence. Mr. Colebkooke informs me tliat it nearly corrcs])onds 
with the process which he found described in a Persian treatise on metli- 
cines. “ Fifty-six pounds of Sammur salt [dijossile muriate of Soda ) are 
“ mixed with twenty ounces of dried Aonlas, ( Emhlic Myrobalans,.) One 
“ fourth of these materials is put into a round earthen pot, with a narrow 
“ mouth, which is put on a fire-place made of clay. The fire-place has a 
“ hole at the bottom, for introducing the fire-wood. After the fire has 
“ been lighted about an hour, and the materials in the pot appear to be 
** melted, the rest of the materials is added by degrees. The whole is then 
“ exposed to a strong red heat, for about six hours. The fire is then al- 
“ lowed to die away, and the pot to cool ; which, upon being broken, is 
“ found to contain about forty-eight pounds of Cdla J^emec, or Bit-laban." 

\ 

' The Bit-lahan, or Bit-nohen, as it is sometimes called, is a medicine in 
great estimation, with both the Hindu and Muhammedan physicians ; but 

(0 Cundiik^ka-ulr, (-) K'hara Noon, (-0 Phitkarie- W Sitjee-midlce, 
Nosadur. Numukm CO BMuhnrim ffi)^Cala^numuk. 
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particularly with the former. It is very generally used as a tonic in dyspe- 
psia and gout, as a deobstruent in obstru6lions of the spleen and mesente- 
ric glands, diseases to which children, in Hindostan, are peculiarly liable ; 
and as a stimulant in chronic rheumatism and palsy. It is also one of the 
many remedies employed as a vermifuge. For a further account of this 
salt, see “ A Dissertation on the Bit-J^oben, by John Henderson, of the 
'^-yBengal Medical Establishment. 8vo. Lond. 1803.” 

Mr. Henderson having carried some of the Bit-noben to England, it 
was analysed by Mr. Accum, and the result was as follows : 


Four hundred and eighty grains of the salt yielded 

Black oxide of Iron, 6 Grains. 

Sulphur, 14 

Muriate of Lime, 12 

Muriate of Soda,.... ... 414 

476 

Loss, 4 

4S0 


Nicholson’s Journal for Avgust, 1803. 

From this analysis wc may conclude, that the virtues of Bii-lahan, be- 
yond what may be fairly asonbed to the Muriate of Soda, depend on the 
proportion of iron contained in it. This metal appears to have been ob- 
tained, during the process, from the Myrobalans. 

Impure Borate of Soda. Sohaga, II. y Tancdna, S. 

C. 3fnflammablf. 

SvLPTfhn. GandhaeP'i H. Gandbaca, S. 

, - __ J. 

0) Gund-huJe. 

A a a 
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Petroleum. II. Neft, Ai-ab, 

This mineral oil is imported from the Burma cawntry. See an account 
of the Petroleum wells near Rainanghong, by Captain Cox, in the 6th 
Vol. of the As. Res. 

The oil is met with, in the bazar, of very different degrees of purity; 
sometimes perfectly limpid and thin ; at other times of a dark brown co-^ 
lour, and of the consistence of .syrup. The first sort only should be us^ 
in medicine. It has a strong, penetrating, not disagreeable smell, and a 
pungent, acrid taste. It is very generally emp^yed by the native prac- 
titioners, externally, as a stimulant in paralytic complaints, and in chro- 
nic rheumatism. In this last disease I can, from my own experience, re- 
commend it as an efTicacious remedy ; having found much greater benefit 
from it, than from the more costly Cajeput oil, which I had previously 
used. 

Amber.* Cah~ru1)at<^y H. and P. 

3. ANIMAL. 

Musk. MeshkS^) H. and P. 

(•) Mitlee lei. 

* A concrete, resinous substance, is imported from Bussora, which passes, at the Calcutta 
Custom-house, and is also sold in the bazar, under the name of Cakruba or Amber ; but 
wliich I found, on examination, to be real Copal^ the rcsiri so much used, in Etifrlthid, as a 
varnish. Tliis snbsfance is used for the same purpose by the Coach-makers in Calcutta. It 
resembles so perfectly the finest amber, in colour and texture, (hat (he jewellers make neck- 
laces ot it, which pass for those of genuine Amber, and from which it is extremely diificirlt 
to distinguish them. The Copal is, I believe, (he produce of (he Valeria Indica, a tree 
which grows on the Malabar Coast. I was favoured by Dr. Roxbvroh with a specimen 
of (he resin of (hat tree; and found it, both ia appearance and chemical ijualiticsi to^cviacide 
entuely with genuine Copal. 

(^) Kuhrooba, 


(3) Mmhk, 
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AiaBSHBiiisj!. Ajnbcr,(^^) H. Atnhnra,^. 

Considerable quantities of this substance arc sometimes brought to 
Calculi^, by the Comm*tintler.s of trading vessels ; who find it floating on 
the Indian' Ocean, or adhering to rocks, chiefly among the Moluccas and 
other islands to the eastward. It is esteemed, by the natives, as the most 
agreeable of all perfumes, more especially by the Mahummedans, Tlieir 
J>hysicians consider it also as an Aphrodisiac , a class of medicines of great 
importance in their pharmacopoeias, but which probably contains not a 
single article that has any claim to that title. 

Honey. MedUi^) 11. SJ^edp) P. Medhu,S. 

Wax. Mom, H. and P. M.'dhuch-hishta, S. 

JjAC. Ldc'h and Ldh, H. JLaesha, S. 

Htrudo MEDjcjNAi.r s._ (L . ) JoneP*'^ II. Jelaura, S. 

Leeches arc found, in stagnant ponds and ditches, in every part of Hin-^ 
dustan. .In a country in which general bleeding is so much seldomer re- 
quired or admissible than in cold climates, and where consequently the 
pra6titioner must more frequently have recourse to topical bleeding, it is 
fortunate that this animal, so convenient for the latter purpose, can at all 
times be procured. 

Meloe Cichorei. ( L. ) TeliniP^ H. 

A very full and accurate description of this species of Meloe, has been 
given, the eth Vol. of the Asiatick Researches, by Colonel Hardwicke, 
to^whonl^we are indebted for this valuable acquisition to our Materia Me- 
dka. fh e inseft abounds in every part of Bengal, Bahar and Oude. In 
the raiiiy season, during which it is in its most perfedl state, it is found 
feeding! on the flowers of the various species of Hibiscus and Sida, and is 


Umbur, (*) Mud or Mudhoo, (*) Skuhud, (••) Jonk. TiU/iee. 
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readily distinguished, by the three transverse, undulated black bands, on 
it's yellow Elytra, which constitute its specific character. 

4 

/ 

The Meloe Cichorei, when applied to the skin, produces eflR,*6ls precisely 
similar to those caused by the Spanish blistering fly, for which this insc6t 
will be found a perfc6tly adequate substitute, either as an external stimu- 
lant, a rubefacient, or for raising a complete blister, according to the mode 
in W'hich it is applied. 

The flics should be gathered in the morning or evening, and immedi- 
ately killed by exposing them to the steam .cf boiling vinegar. They 
should then be thoroughly dried by tlie heat of the sun, and afterwards 
put into bottles to preserve them from humidity. 



IV. 
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SKETCH OF THE SIKHS. 


»nd of some historical trails, the most essciitial par,t{Lp£,wliich, when I 
turned to Calcutta, were explained to ine by a Sikh priest of the iN'imala 
order, whom I found equally intelligent and communicative, and who spoke 
of the religion and ceremonies of his se6l with less restraint than any of 
his brethren, whom I had met with in the Penjdb. This slender stock of 
materials was subsequently much enriched by my friend Dr. Leyokn, 
who has favoured me witji a translation of, several tra6ls written by Sikir 
authors in the PenjdhC and Piiggar dialects, treating of their history and 
religion, which, though full of that warm imagery which marks all orien- 
tal worksi and particularly those whose autho/rS enter on the boundless 

r - • 

field of Hindu mythology, contain the most valuable verifications of the 
different religious institutions of the Sikh nation. 

It was my first intention to have, endeayourca to add to these materials, 
and to have written, when I had leisure, a history of the Sikhs; but the 
active nature of my public duties has made it impossible to carry this plan 
into early execution, and I have had the choice of deferring it to a distant 
^nd uncertain period ; or of giving, front what I actually possessed , a short 
9 nd hasty sketch of their history, customs and religion. The latter alter- 
nivtiye.l liave adopted: for although the information J may convey in such 
a sketch, may be very defedlive ; it will be useful, at a moment when every 

information, regarding the Sikhs, is of importance ; and it may perhaps 

» 

stirtiulate and aid some person who has more leisure, and better opportu- 
nities, to accomplisli diat task which I once coiitem plated. 

In composing this rapid sketch of the. Sikhs, I have still had tp^woun- 
ter various difficulties. There is no part of oriental biography in which 

procured pot only the didi-.Granl^h, but also the Dasima Padshah ka Grant’ll j and that 
copsequcutly be is in possession of the two most sacred books of the Sikhi, 
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it is more difficult to separate truth from falsehood, than that which relates 
to the history of religious impostors. The account of their lives is general- 
ly recorded, cither by devoted disciples and warm adherents, or by violent 
enemies imd bigotted persecutors. The former, from enthusiastic admi- 
ration, decorate them with every quality and accomplishment that can 
adorn men: the latter, with equal enthusiam and aversion, misrepresent 
their characters, and detraCl from all their merits and pretensions. This 
general remark I have found to apply with peculiar force to the varying 
accounts given by Sikh and Miihammedan authors, of Na'nac and his sue- 
cessors. As it would hj|^e been an endless and unprofitable task, to have 
entered into a disquisition concerning all the points in which these au- 
thors difler ; many considerations have induced me give a preference, 
on almost all occasions., .to .^ly; original Sikh writers, fn every research 
into the general history of mankind, it is of the most essential importance 
to hear what a nation has to say of itself ; and the knowledge obtained 
from such sources has a value, independent of its historical utility. It aids 
the promotion of social intercourse, and leads to the establishment of 
friendship between nations. The most savage states are those who have 
most prejudices, and who are consequently most easily conciliated or of- 
fended: they are always pleased and flattered, when they find, that those 


whom they cannot but admit to possess superior intelligence, arc ac- 
quainted with their history, and respect their belief and usages ; and, on 


the cciitrary, they hardly ever pardon an outrage against their religion 
customs, though committed by men who have every right to plead the 
most Jrofoiuid ignorance, as an excuse for the words or a6\ions tliat have 


provokjed resentment. 
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SECTION L 


Sketch of the History and present State of the Sikhs; 
with Observations on their religions Institutions^ 
Usages, Manners and Character^ 


NANAC SHAH, the founder of the sedl, since distinguished by the 
name of Sikhs,* * * § was bom in the year of Christ 14.69, at a small village 
called Talwandiy-f^in the distridl of Bhatti, in the province of Lahore, 
His father, whose name was Ca'lu',J was of the Cshatriya cast, and Vedi 
tribe of Hindus, and had no family except Nanac, and his sister Na'naci, 
who married a Hindu of the name of Jayara'm, who was employed as 
a grain-fa6lor by Daulet Kha'n Lodi, a relation of the reigning emperor 
of Delhi. Nanac was, agreeably to the usage of the tribe in which he 
was bom, married to a woman of respectable family, at an early age,§ 
by whom he liad two sons, named Srichand and LacshmI Da's. The 
former, who abandoned the vanities of tlie world, had a son called Dherm 

* Sikh or Stesha, is a Sanscrit word, which means a disciple, or devoted follower. In 
the Perijiibi it is corrupted into Sikh: it is a general term, and applicable to any person that 
follows a particular teacher. 

+ This village, or rather town, for such U has become, is now called Ray^ur. Ij^is 
situated on thebanhs of the Btyah, or Hi/phasis. J\ 

X He is called by seme authors, Ka lu* VedI ; but VedI is a name derpedyrom liia 
tribe or family. ' / 

§ Several Sikh authors have been very precise in establishing the dale of the ednsumma- 
tion of this marriage, which they fix in the month of Asdrh, of the Hindu aera of Vicha- 
UAOITVA, 15i5. 
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IChand; who founded the se6l of Uddsi; and his descendants arc yet 
known by the name' of J^dnac Putrdht or the children of Na'nac. 
Lacsrmi Das addi6led*himself to the pleasures of this world, and left 
neither heirs nor reputation. 


Na'nac is stated, by all Sikh writers, to have been, from his childhood, 
'inclined to devotion ; and the indifference, which this feeling created to- 
Avards all worldly concerns, appears to have been a source of continual un- 
easiness to his father ; who endeavoured, by every effort, to divert his mind 
■from the religious tumtwhich it had taken. With a view to effc6l this ob- 
ject, he one day gave Na iTac a sum of tndney, to purchase salt at one 
village, in order* to sell it at another; in the hope of enticing him to busi- 
ness, by allowing him to taste the sweets of commercial profit. Na'nac 
was pleased with the scheme, took the money, and proceeded, accompa- 
hied by a servant of the name of Bala, of the tribe of Sand'hu, towards 
the village where he was to make his purchase. He happened, however, 
on tlie road, to fall in with some FaUrs, (holy mendicants,) with whom 
he wished to corriihcnce' a conversation ; but they were so weak, from want 
of vi6tualsj which they had not tasted for three days, that they could 
only reply to the observations of Na'nac by bending their heads, and 
other civil signs of acquiescence. Na'nac, affe<5led by their situation, 
said to his companion, with emotion, “ My father has sent me to deal in 
** salt, with a view to profit; but tfie gain of this world is unstable, and pro- 
'* *fitless; my wish is to relieve tliese poor men, and to obtain that gain 
“ whic^** b permanent and eternal." His companion* replied, “ thy re- 

solution IS good: do not delay. its execution.” Na'nac immediately 

• Bala Sanp’hv, who gave this advice, contiaued, through Na'sac’s life, to 

favourite attendant and disciple. 


C c c 
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cUstributed his money among the hungry Fakirs; who, after they had 
gained strength from the refreshment which it obtained them, entered 
into a long discourse with him on the unity of Gbo, with which he waS 
much delighted : he returned next day to his father, who demanded what 
profit he had made? “ I have fed the poor,"' said Na'nac, “ and have 

obtained that gain for you which will endure for ever." As the fa^er^ 
happened to have little value for the species of wealth which the son ha^ 
acquired, he was enraged at having his money so fruitlessly wasted, 
abused poor Na'nac, and even struck him; nor could the mild repre- 
sentations of Na'naci save her brother from the violence of parental 
resentment. Fortune, however, according to the Sikh narrators of this 
anecdote of their teacher's early life, had raised him a powerful pro- 
te6lor, who not only rescued him from punishment,' but established Jus 
fame and respectability, upon grounds that at once put him above all fear 
of future bad usage from his low-minded and sordid father. When NaV 
UAC was quite a youth, and employed to tend cattle in the fields, he hap- 
pened to repose himself one day under the shade of a tree ; and, as the 
sun declined towards the west, its rays fell on his face, when a large 
black snake,* advancing to the spot where he lay, raised itself from the 
ground, and interposed its spread hood between Na'nac and the sun's 
rays. Ra'y Boj.ar,*|> tlie ruler of the distriCl, was parsing the road, near 
the place where Na'nac slept, and marked, in silence, though not without 
reflection, this unequivocal sign of his future greatness. This chief ovyr- 

* The veneration, which the Hindus have for the snake, is •well known; anefthis imdition, 
like many others, provra the attachment of the Sikh writers to that mythology, tl^ errors of 
which they pretend to have wholly abandoned. 

+ a title inferior to that of a Rajah^ generally applied to the HinU chief of a village, 

or small district. 
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heard Ca lu‘ jjunishing his son for his kindness to the Fakirs. He imme* 
diately entered, and demanded the cause of the uproar j and, when in- 
formed of the circumstances, he severely chid Ca lu' for his condu6l, and 
interdided him from ever again lifting his hand to NaVac, before whom, 
to the astonishment of all present, he humbled himself with every mark 
.of jthe most profound veneration. Though Ca'lu', from this event, was 
^bliged to treat his son with more respeft than formerly, he remained as 
solicitous as ever to detach him from his religious habits, and to fix him in 
some worldly occupation; and he prevailed upon Jayra'm, his son-in-law, 
to admit him into partnership in his business. Na nac, obliged to acqui- 
esce in these schemes, attended at the granary of Daulet Khan Lo'di, 
which was in charge of Ja yra m ; but though his hands were employed in 
this work, and his kinSnesS oT manner made all the inhabitants of Sultan- 
pur^ where the granary was established, his friends, yet his heart never 
strayed for one moment from its obje6t. It was incessantly fixed on the 
divinity; and one morning, as he sat in a conteniplative posture, a holy 
Muhammedan Fakir approached, and exclaimed, " Oh Na'nac! upon 
. “ what are thy thoughts now employed ? Quit such occupations, that thou 
** mayest obtain the inheritance of eternal wealth.” Na'nac is said to 
have started up at this exclamation, and after looking for a moment in 
the face of the f^kir^ he fell into a trance, from which lie had no sooner 
recovered, than he immediately idistributed every thing in the granary 
mnong the poor;* and, after this>^e^ proceeded with loud shouts o^t of 
the gates of the city, and running into a pool of water, remainedAhere 
three days, during which some writers assert he had an interview with 


* This remarkable aiiecdc^e in NA’XAC^Il'fe, is told very differently by different Sikh an* 
ttors. I have Ibllovrcti the narrative oF Bhagta Mall!. They all agree in Na'nac’s having, 
at this period, quitted the occupations of the world, and become Fakir. 
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the Prophet Elias, termed by tlie: Muhammedans, Khixzer, from whorn 
he learnt all earthly sciences, ... 


. k ' ' ' I 

While Na'nac remained in the pool, abstra6led from all worldly con- 
siderations, holding converse with a Prophet, poor Jayra'm was put iii 
prison by Daulet Kha'n Lodi, on the cliarge of having dissipated liis 
property. Na'nac, however, returned, and told Daulet Kha'n 
Jayra'm was faultless ; that he was the objc6t of punishment; and that, 
as such, he held himself ready to render the stri6lest account of all he 
had lost. The Kha'n accepted his proposal: Ja /ram’s accounts were 
settled; and, to the surprize of all, a balance was found in his favor; on 
which he was not only released, but reinstated in the employment and 
favor of his master. We arc told, by the Stkh authors, that these wonder- 
ful actions increased the fame of Na'nac in a very great degree ; and that 
he began, from this period, to practise all the austerities of a HoTy nian} 
and, by his frequent abstra6lion in the contemplation of the diviiic being, 
and his abstinence and virtue, he soon acquired' great celebrity, through all 
the countries into which he travelled. 


> 


T HERE are many extravagant accounts, regarding the travel® of Na'nao. 
One author,* who treats of the great reforin wluch he made in the wor*- 
ship of the true God, which he found degraded 'by tl^ idolatry of the 
Hindus, and the ignorance of the Muhmitiedm's, relates his journey to 
all the different Hihdu places df 'jtilgtiWagi, and w Meccat the holy tem* 
■pleof the Mitliawmerfuwff. •' ' i L . Mi-j * 


It would be tedious, and foreign to the purfx)se of this sk'etcK^.ito ac- 






* Shai Gvru Vali, author of iha Gnyin»nRdlna<otdif a i work mitten in the. 
dialect of the PeiyaW. x.r'cdjiv . . , 
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company Na'nac in his travels, of which the above mentioned author, as 
well as others, has given the most circumstantial accounts. He was ac- 
companied (agreeable tb them) by a celebrated musician, of the name of 
Merdana, and a person named Ba la Sand’iiu'; and it is on the tradition 
of the latter of these disciples, that most of the miracles and wonders of 
■his journies arc related. In Bengal, the travellers had to encounter all 
Muds of sorcerers and magicians. Poor Merdana, who had some of 
the propensities of San c ho, and preferred warm houses and good meals 

N. 

to desarts and starvation, was constantly in trouble, and more than 
once liad his form ch^iged into that of a sheep, and of several other 
animals. Na'nac however, always restored his humble friend to the 
human shape, and as constantly read him lectures on his imprudence. It 
is stated, in one of those hcc*ounts, that a Rajd of S'ivandb’hu endea- 
voured to tempt Na'nac, by oflcring him all the luxuries of the world, 
to depart from his austere habits, but in vain. His presents of rich meats, 
splendid oloaths and fair ladies, only afforded the Sikh teacher so many 
opportunities of decrying the vanities of this world, and preaching to the 
Rdjd the blessing-s of eternal life ; and he at last succeeded in making him 
a convert, and resided at Sivandb'hu two years and five months; during 
which period he compo.sed the Prdn Sancali,* for the instru6lion of his 
followers. After ^a'nac had visited all the cities of India, and explained 
to all ranks, the great dodlrines of tlic unity and omnipresence of God, 
he went to Mecca and Medina, w'hcre his actions, his miracles, and his 
long disputations with the most celebrated Muhammedan saints and doctors, 
are most circumstantially recorded by his biographers. He is stated , on 
this occasion, to have defended his own principles, without offending those 

* It is believed, that tbis work of Na'nac; has beru incorporated in (Ijc first part ol the. 
'Adi-Grant'h, 


D d d 
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of others ; alwa 3 ^s professing himself the enemy of discord, and as having 
no obiec^l but to reconcile tlie two faiths of the Muhammedans and Hindus, 
in one religion ; wJiich lie endeavoured to do by tecalling them to that 
great and original tenet, in which the^r both believed, the unity of God, 
and by reclaiming them from the numerous errors into which they had 
fallen. During his travels, Na'nac was introduced to the emperor Ba- 
BER* before whom he is said to have maintained his dotHrine with a^res 
firmness and eloquence. Ba'ber was pleased with him, and ordered an 
ample maintenance to be bestowed upon him ; whiclf^ic Sikh priest refu- 
sed; observing, that he trusted in him who provjdt^l for all men, and from 
whom alone, a man of virtue and religion, would consent to receive favor 
or reward. When Na'nac returned from his travels, he cast off the 
garments of a Fakir, and wore plain clotho5r*bun»ontinued to give In- 
strudlions to his numerous disciples ; and he appears, at this period, to 
h.avc experienced the most violent opposition from the Hindu zealots, who 
reproached him with having laid aside the habits of a Fakir, and willi the 
impiety of the do61:rines which he taught. These accusations he treated 
with great contempt, and an author, before cited, Bhai Guru' Das 
Vali, states, that when he visited Vutdla, he enraged the Togis iuaras-^ 
so much, that they tried all tlic.'r powers of ciichantnieut to terrify him. 

Some (says this writer) assumed the shape of lions ^nd tygers, others 
“ hissed like snakes, one fell in a .shower of lire, and another tore the 
stars from the firmament;” but Na'nac remained tranquil; and, w'hcn 


* Tkis iiRpryu'w nuisl luive taken place in Si‘2G or 1527; as i( is slaleil lo have been 
immediafely after Dmilkt Kiia'n Lo'ui hail visited Pa’iiput, in 1.52ti ; where that prince 
liad funglit, and subdued Ibuauim, emperor of Hindustan. 

+ Rcclusc penitents, who, by means of mental and corporeal mortificatioas, Lave acQuir- 
id ii comniaod over the powers of iiataro 
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required to exhibit some proof of his powers, that would astonish them, 
he replied, “ I have nothing to exhibit worthy of you to behold. A holy 
“ tcather has no defeilce but the purity of his doilrinc : the world may 
“ change, but the creator is uncfiangcable.” These words, adds the au- 
thor, caused the miracles and enchantments of the Togts'xvaras to cease, 
and they all fell at the feet of the humble Na'nac, who was protected by 
i^c all perfcdl God, 

Na'nac, accordijig to the same authority, went from Vatdla to Mulldn, 

* 

where he communed \|^th tlie Pirs, or holy fathers of the Miiliammedan 
religion of tliat country. I am come," said he, when he entered that 
province, “ into a country full of Pi'rs, like the sacred G.mgd, visiting 
" the ocean." From Mulldn he went to K/'rtipdr* where, after perform- 
ing numerous miracles, he throw off his earthly shape, and was buried 
near the bank of the river Rdvi^ which has since overflowed his tomb. 
KirtiptU' continues a place of religious resort and worship; and a small 
piece of Na’nac’s garment is exhibited to pilgrims, as a sacred relic, at 
his DharmasdUi, or temple. 

It tvould be difficult to give the character of NA NAC-f on the authority 
of any account we yet possess. His writings, especially the first chapters 
of the Adi-Granl'ii, will, if ever translated, be perhaps a criterion, by 
which he may be fairly judged ; but the great eminence which he ob- 
tained, and the success, with which ho combated the opposition which he 

» ^ Kiri f pur Dchra^ on the btUiks of the or Ifjjdmolcs. 

+ He i^, tlirouglioul iliis hkitcb, chIIciI Na'nac. JSluhammcdan kistoruins generally term 
him Na nac Shah, to denote liU being a Fakir^ the name ol’Sn\u U'ing lV:qiuiilIy given io 
rucH ot celebrity, in that fCt t. Jdie SVAVrv, in sjK'aking of him, cal! him UnJm > .v> voor 
friv/v? Na na(‘, father N a vao, or Naxac the teacher; and (heir lena him 

ISiritikar^ Avhicli lueaiib Na nac the omnipresent. 
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met, afford ample reason to conclude that he was a man of more than 
common g’enius ; and this favorable imprcs.sion of his character will be 
confirmed by a consideration of the object of his Itfe, and the meaift he 
took to accomplish it. Born in a province on the extreme verge of India, 
at the very point where the religion of Mu hammed and the idolatrous 
worship of the Hindus appeared to touch, and at a moment when both 
these tribes cherished the most violent rancour and animosity tovvard.V^ 
each other, his great aim was to blend those jarring elements in peaceful 
union, and he only endeavoured to effecit this purpose^ (hrough the means 
of mild pcr.suasion. His wish was to recal botl^ ^Iiihammedans and Hin- 
dus to an exclusive attention, to that sublimest of all principles, which in- 
culcate.s devotion to God, and peace towards man. He had to combat the 
furious bigotry of the one, and the deep-roct^M? supeurstition of the other ; 
but he attempted to overcome all obstacles by the force of reason, and 
humanity : and wc cannot have a more convincing proof of the general 
charatlcr of that do6lrine wliich he taught, and the inoffensive light in 
which it was viewed, than the knowledge that its success did not rouse tlio 
bigotry of the intolerant and tyrannical Muhammedan government under 
which he lived. 

Na'n AC did not deem either of his sons, before mentioned, worthy of the 
succession to his spiritual fun61ions, which he bequeathe^ to a Cshatriya of 
the Trchiin tribe, called Lehana, who had long been attached to him, 
and whom he had initiated in the sacred mysteries of his se6l, clothed in 
the holy mantle of a Fakir, and honored with tlie name of Angad,^ which, 
according to some commentators, means own body. 

* Tins fanciful eljmology roprcseiUs tlic word Angad a.s a compound of the Sanscril Ang, 
which siffnifit’s hotly, and the Persian, Khud, which signifles own. This mixture of lan- 
guage is quite common in the jargon of Ihc Penjab, 
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Guru Anctad, for that is tlic name by whicli he is known by all .Si/c/i,-, 
Vvas born at tiie village of Khandur, on the bank of tlie Bc'yah, or Hyphaas, 
in the province of Lahore. His life docs not appear to Jiave been distin- 
guished by any remarkable adlions. lie taught the same do6lrine as 
Na NAo, and wrote some chapter.s that now form part of the Grant’h. He 
lo<'t two sons, Vasu and Da'tu, but neither of them was initiated; and 
he was succeeded, at his death,* which happened in tlie year A. D. 15:52, 
and of the Samval tOoo, by Ameha Da's, a Cshatriya the tribe of 

B'kaie who pcrfonilcd.tfic duties of a menial towards him for upwards 

\ 

of twelve years. It is sisated, that the daily occupation of Ameka Da s 
was to bring water from the Beyah river, a distance of six miles, to 
wash tlie feet of his master; and that one night, during a severe storm, 
as he was returning from his journey, his foot sliiiped, and lie fell ami 
broke tlie vessel that contained the river water, opposite the door of a 
weaver, who lived next house to Anoad. The weaver, startled at the 
noise, demanded, in a loud voice, of his wife, from whence it proceed- 
ed. The woman, who was well acquainted with the daily toils, and the 
devotion of Ancad’s servant, replied, it was poor Amera Das, who 
knows neither the sw'cets of sleep by night, nor of rest by day. This 
conversation was overheard by Angad; and when Amer.\ D.^ s came, 
next morninsr, to 'nerform his usual duties, he treated Jiini witli extra- 
ordinary kindness, and said, “ you have endured great labor; but, 
“ henceforward, enjoy rest." Amera Da's was distinguished for his 
aj^livity in preaching the tenets of Na'na(', and was very successful in 
obtaining converts and followers, by the aid of whom he established some 
temporal pow'er, built Kujardicdl, and separated from the regular S/Ms, 

A.NUAU dial at Khandur, a village abouf forty m.ks caul ot' Lu/ure. 

Dec 
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the Uddsi sc6\, tvliich was founded by DiiKRM-CnAND, ihc son of Na'nac, 

and was probably considered, at that period, as heretical. 

• 

Amera Da's liad two children, a son named Mo'hak, and a daughter 
named Mo'iiani, known hy the name of B’ha'ini, regarding wliosc mar-f 
riage he is stated to have been very anxious ; and as this event gave ri.so 
to a dynasty of leaders, who are almost adored among the Sikhs, it is re- 
corded with much minuteness by the WTiters of that nation. * 

Amera Da's had communicated his wislics, re^artSing the marriage of 
B’ha'ini, to a Brahmen, who was his head scy'irant, and directed him to 
make some enquiries. The Brahmen did so, and reported to liis master 
that he had been successful, and had found a youth every way suited to be 
the hu.sband of his daughter. As they wei^ speaking uj)on this subjedl 
in the street, Amera Da's asked what was the boy’s stature > “ About 

“ the same height as that lad,” said the Brahmen, pointing to a youth 
standing near them. The attention of Amera Da's was instantly with- 
drawn from the Brahmen, and intently fixed upon the youth to whom he 
had pointed. He asked him regarding liis tribe, his name, and his family. 
The lad said his name was Ra'm Da's, and that he was a Cshalriya, of a 
respcdlabic family, of tlie Sondi tribe, and an inhabitant of the village of 
CJndawdl. Amera Da's, pleased with the information he had received, 
took no more notice of the Brahmen and liis choice of a son-in-law, but 
gave his daughter to the youth whom fortune liad so casually introduced to 

his acquaintance.* Amera Da's died in the year A. D. 1574, and of the 

^ 

* Thouirli a couirary belief is iiiculcatHil by Na nac, tliu like tlic Ilindasy rwa 

inclined to be prcdebtinaririn'?, and (his jjivrs dieir i lirids u "rent tendency to view accidvMjts, as 
decrees of Providence ; and it is probable that this instance of early good fortune in li.\ m D a 
by impressing his comdrynien with an idea of his iMung particularly favored t)f heaven, gave 
iise to an imprcssiou that promoted; in no ;^Iight degree, that success >vhicli it anticipated. 


r 
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Samvai i()3l,attlic villa<;cof Gcufinudl/miho. province of Lahore, and was 
succeeded by his son-in-law, Ra m Da's,^ whom he had initiated in the sa- 
cred mysteries of his holy profession, and who became famous for his piety, 
and still more from the improvements he made at Amritsar, which was 
for some lime called Rdmpur, or Rdmddspur, after him. Some Sikh au- 
thorities ascribe the foundation of this city to him; which is not corrc6t, 
as it was a very antient town, known formerly under the name of Chak, 
He, however, added much to its population, and built a famous tank, or 
reservoir of w'atcr, wjiich he called Amritsar, a name signifying the w'ater 
of immortality, and whidi has become so sacred, that it has given its 
name, and imparted its sanctity, to the town of Rdmddspur, which has 
become the sacred city of the -S/M nation, and is now' only known by the 
name of Ainritsar. 

After a life passed in the undisturbed propagation of his tenets, in ex- 
planation of which he w'rote several works, he died, in the year A.D. 1581, 
and of the Samvat 1638, at Anirilsar,\Q?L\\w^ tw'o sons, Arjunmal and Biia- 
RATMAL. He was succeeded by the former, 'j- who has rendered himself fa- 
rnous by compiling the Adi-GranVhX The Adi-GraiiVhy or first sacred vo- 

^ No cliitcs of tlio cvcnls Avliicli occurred during the rule of Ua'm Da's, are given in any of 
tlic authorities from >\;Jucli this skctcJi is drawn. One autlior, however, itates, that he lived in 
ihc time of AKUEti, and was honored with the favor of riiat truly tolerant and emperor. 

+ Aujcnmai., 01 AnjiTN, as he is more eoTiiinonly calh'd, acrording to li’iiAi (in nu' 
Da's H’half/, the atitlior of the Gnj/Jm was not initiated in the sacred mys- 

teries of his father. This author says, that Aiijcn, though a secular man, did not suffer 
'the offiee of Guru^ or priesl, to leave the SbmVt tribe. Like a .?ubstancA',‘’ he adds, which 

none else could digest., the property of the family roinained in the family.” 

J GrauCk means, kook; but, us a mark of its snpeviority to all others, gi ,*cn hWiiis 
^ork, as Tlie Book.' Adi-Gvc\nCh means, the first GranChy ov bot'k, and is iieJvdIy 
ijivon to this work to distinguish it from the Dtis ama Padshdi ka Crantl!^ or the book oi ilie 
R.ciitb king, composed by Gu iiu' Govisu. 
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lumc of the Sikh, contains ninoty-tvvo sections ; it wa.s pavlly composed by 
Na N Ac and his immediate .successors, I)ut received it.s prc.scnt form and ar- 
rar7i;e!iien( from who has blended his own additions with wliat 

he deemed most valuable in the compositions of his predecessors, ft is Aa- 
.1 u \ , then, wlio ought, from this acl, to be deemed the first who gave consis- 
tent fonn and order to tlic religion of the Sikhs; an act which, though it has 
produced the ctleft lie v/ished, of uniting that nation more closely, and of en- 
creasing their numbers, proved fatal to himself. The jealou.sy of the Aliiham-' 

medan troverninent was excited, and he Was made its .c.rcrifice. The mode of 

/ 

his death, \ihich liap|xmcd in the year of CimisT- ih’oG, and ol the Samv.ii' 
iGGSjis related very diflerently by diflercnt autlioritics : but several of the 
most rcspeilabic agree in stating, tliat his martyrdom, for juicli they term 
it, was caused by the at^livc hatred of a rival zealot, DANieiiANn 

Cshatn'ya, whose writings he refused to admit into the Adi-Grant'h , on 
the sround that the tenets inculcated in them, were irrcconcileable to lli-e 
pure doctrine of the unity and omnipotence of CJod, tauglit in that sa- 
cred volume. This rival had sutticient influence witli tlie MiihammediUi 
governor of the province, to procure the imprisonment of Arjun: wlio 
is affirmed by some Avriters, to have died from the severity of his conlinc- 
ment; and, by oth.ers, to have been put to death in the most cruel man- 
ner. In whatever way his life was terminated, thcrcfcan be no doubt, 
from its con.se<]uencc.s, that it was conswlcred, by his followers, as an 
atrociciis murder, committed by the Muhammedan government ; and tlje 

TJi<)ii”li tJ»; original Adi~iS runt^ h wua compiled ljy AiuuxMAt., Irom (he writings of 
jN.\ .v.u , ,A n(; \f), Ameua I)\ s and Ra m I) v's, and cnlargeil and improved by his orwn addi- 
tions and com mental iw, some small portions have lx.*en siil).seqneutly addeil by Ihirteea dilUr* 
cut person^, wlio.so nuiiibers, however, are reduced, by llie Hiih authors, to twelve ami ;e 
hall'; the lust contributor to this '•aered volume being a woman, b only adiuillcU to rank hi 
the list as a Ifactiou, by these ungallant writers. 
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Sikhs, had bfeen, till then, an inoffensive, peacealjlc seft, took arm? 
under IIar GoVind, the son of Arjunmal, and wreaked their ven- 
geance upon all whom they thought concerned in the death of their re- 
vered priest. 

The contest carried on by IIar GoVind against the Muhammedan 
chiefs in the Pcnjdh, though no doubt marked by that animosity which 
springs from a deep and implacable sense of injury on one part, and the 
insolence and violcnci^ of insulted power on the other, could not liave 
been of great magnitudef or impor-ance, else it would have been more 
noticed by contemporary Muhammeddu writers, but it was tJie lirst fruits of 
that desperate spirit of hostility wliich was soon after to distinguish the 
wars, between the. followers of Na'xac, and of Muhammcd ; and 
from every account of Har GoVind’s life, it appears to have been his 
anxious wisli to inspire his followers with die most irreconcileablc hatred 
of their oppressors. 

It is stated that this warlike* Guru, or priest militant, wore two 
.swords in his girdle. Being asked why he did so ; “ the one," said he, 


* Several historical accounts of the Sikhs, particularly that publishfd by Major Dkownf, 
which is, in general, drawn from nulhciitic sources, appear to be in error with regard to the 
period at which this rAe iirst took arms, which the lust author .sf.itis to have occurred under 
(jo'iu)' 1 jo v ij)j> ; but several SdJi authors, of great resjxictabiiily and iid'ornialion, agree in 
ascribing to the etl'orts of IIau Go'vino, the sou of Ahjun, tiiis great cliangc inibc Sikh 
f /inii'.oinvealfli ; aud their correctness, in this point, appears to be placed beyond all question, 
by a passage in (he JiiUriircali of ii’iiAi Gu iiu' Da's U’iiall'. “live pliiais (of divine 
gMCc) wmMlisiiibutCil to five Plrs, (holy men) but the sixth Pir was a mighty Gi}}U 
(piiesi). Aujun threw oil liis earthly frame, aud the form of H au Cio vind mouiihil rhe 
Beat ot authority. 'X'Ue Sowi// race contiaucil exhibiting their diticreat foims in theii ninis. 
IIar Go VINO was the destroyer of armies, a martial Guru (piiesi), a gieat w jnijr, and 
** J)ei formed great actions.** The mistake of some Europtau writers on tins Mibjeet, |)i(»bably 
oi.igiiiuifl'd ill a coufusiojoi of verbal accouuts; aiul the simiUrriiy of the luuic oi Uaii Go \ inDj 

F f f 
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“ is to revenge the death of my father ; the other to destroy the jtiiracles 

of Muhammed." . 

Har Govind is reputed, by some authors, to have been the first who 
allowed his followers to eat * the flesh of animals, with the exception of 
the cow; and it appears not improbable, that he made this great change in 
their diet, at the time when he effc 61 ;ed a still more remarkable revolution 
in their habits, by converting a race of peaceable enthusiasts into an in- 
trepid band of soldiers.'f- He had five sons, Ba'bu'*^u'ru'daitya, Saurat 
S/NH, Te'gh Baha'dur, Anna Ray and AtaC Ray. The two last died 
without descendants. Saurat Sink and Tf/gii Sinii or Te'gh Baha'dur, 
were, by the cruel pers^ution of the Muhammedans, forced to fly into the 
inountains to the nortliward of the Pcnjdh. His eldest son, Gurudai tya, 
died early, but left two sons, Da'harmal and Har Ra'y, the latter of 
\vhoni succeeded his grand-father, who died in the year A. D. 16*44, and 
of the Samvat 1701. It does not ap^ar that Har Ra'y enjoyed much 
temporal power, or that he entered into any hostilities with the Muham- 
mdans : his rule was tranquil, and passed without any remarkable event ; 
owing, probably, to the vigor which the Muhammedan power had attain- 
ed, in the early part of the reign of Aurungzeb. At his death, which 


the son of Abjunmal, and Go'vi*Nn, the last and ^catest of the Sikh Gurus, the son of 
Te'gh Baha'dur. In the Persian sketch which Major Browne translates, the name of 
Har Go'vind is not mentioned. 'Uhe son of Arjunm ai, is called Gu'au' Ra'm Ra'y, which 
is obviously a mistake of the author of that manuscript. 

* Na'nac had forbidden hog*s flesh, thon,!;h a common species of food among the lower 
tribe of Hindus, incompliance with the prejudices of the Muhammedms, whom it was his- 
great wish to reconcile to his faith, by every concession and persuasion. 

t It is stated, by a Sikh author named Nand, that Har Go'vind, during his ministry, 
established the practice of invoking the three great Hindu deities, Brahma', Visum u and 
81 va ; but this is not confirmed by any other authority which 1 have seen. 
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liappeQed in the-^ear A. D. 1661, and of the Sammt 1718, a violent 
contest arose among the Sikhs, regarding the succession to the office of 
spiritual leader; for the temporal power of their ruler was, at this pe- 
riod, little more than nominal. The dispute between liis sons, or, as some 
Sikh authors slate, his son and grand-son, Har Crishn and Ra m RaV, 
was referred to Dekli, whither both parties went, and by an imperial de- 
cree of Aurungzeb, the Sikhs were allowed to eledl their own priest. 
They chose Har ^r^hn, who died at Dehli in the year A. D. 1664, and 

of the Samvat 1721 ; aiid was succeeded by his uncle, Te'gh Behadur. 

% 

He, however, had to encounter the most violent opposition, from his ne- 
phew, Ra'm Ra'y,* who remained at Dehli, and endeavoured, by every 
art and intrigue, to effe6l his ruin : he was seized, and brought to Dehli, 
in consequence of his nephew's misrepresentations; and, after being in 
prison Ifpr Vvvt)’years, was released at the intercession of Jay as in 11, Rdjd 
of Jaydpur, whom he accompanied to Bengal, Te'gh Behadur after- 
wards^took up his abode at the city of Patna, 'f but was pursued, agreeable 
to Sikh authors, to his retreat, with implacable rancour, by the jealousy 
and ambition of Ra'm Ra'y ; who at last accomplished the destru6lbn 
of his rival ; he was brought from Patna, and, by the accounts of the 


* The violent contests of the Sikhs nre mentioned bj most of their writers ; and, though 
they disagree in their accounts, they all represent Te'gii Bfha'dur as falling the innocent 
sacridceof Muhammedan despotism and intolerance ; which, from the evidence of nll res- 
pcctable contemporary Muhanmedan authors, would appear not to be the fact. Te'gh 
Beha'our, agreeable to them, provoked his execution by a series of crimes, having joined 
with a Moslem Fakir, of the name of Hafiz eu Di'n, collecting a number of armed men- 
' dicanfa, and having committed, with thatboily, the most violent depredations on the peace- 
able inhabitants of the Penjdb. The author of the Seir Mutakhherin says he was, in conse- 
quence of these excesses, put to death at Gwalior, and his body cut into four quarters, one of 
whtoy was buaj^ up at each gate of the fortress, 
f A Sikh college was founded in that city. 
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same authors, publicly put to death, without even tht allegation of a 
crime, beyond a firm and undaunted assertion of. the trutli of that faith 
cf which he was the high priest. This event is said to have taken 
place in the year A. D. 1675, and of the Samvat 1733 ; hut the Sikh 
records of their ov/n history, from the death of Har CoVind to that 
of Te'gii Bema'dur, are contradictory and unsalisfaClorys and appear to 
merit little attention. The faCt is, that the seCl was almost crushed, in 
consequence of their first effort to attain power, iijidtsr Har Go'vind; 
and, from the period of his death, to that of T^'hn Beiia'dur, the Mo- 
gul Empire was, as has been before stated^ in the zenith of its power, 
under Aurungzcb; and the Sikhs, who Jiad never attained any real 
strength, were rendered still weaker by their own internal dissensions. 
Their writers have endeavoured to supply this chasm in their history, by a 
fabulous account of the numerous miracles which were wro,.glit by their 
priests, ,Ra'm Ra y, Har Crishn, and even the imfortunate Te'c*:’ Beha- 
DUR, .at Dehli, all of whom are said to have astonished the emperV and 
his nobles, by a display of their supernatural powers; but their wide dif- 
ference from each other, in these relations, would prove, if any pjjoof was 
wanting, that all the annals of that period are fabricated. 

The history of the Sikhs, after the death of Te'gh Bjeha'dur, assumes 
a new aspect. It is no longer the record of a seCt who, revering the con- 
ciliatory and mild tenets of their founder, desired more to proteCl them- 
selves than to injure others; but that of a nation, who, adding to a deep 
sense of the injuries they had sustained from a bigotted and overbearing 
government, all the ardor of men commencing a military career of glory, 
listened, with rapture, to a son glowing with vengeance against the mur- 
derers of his father, who taught a doClrine suited to the troubled stAe of 
his mind, and called upon his followers, by every feeling of manhood, to 
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.Jay aside their {^aceable habits, to graft the resolute courage of the sol- 
dieVbVi the rathusiastk; faith of the devotee,, to swear, eternal war with the 
cruel and haughty MuhammedanSy and to devote themselves to steely ad 
the only means of obtaining every blessing that this world, or that to 
come, could aflbid to mortaltu ' 

This was the dodlrine of Gu'ru' Go'vind, the son of Te'gh Beha'dur* 
who, though very young at his father’s death, had his mind embued with 
the deepest horror at ,^tbat event, and cherished a spirit of implacabre re- 
sentment against those whom he considered as his murderers. Devoting 
his life to this objefl, we find him, when quite a youth’, at the head' of a 
large party of his followers, amid the hills of Srinagar, where he gave 
proofs of that ardent and daring mind, which afterwards raised him to- 
such eminence. He was rl6t, however, able to maintain himself against 
the prid^^f indt country, with whom he had entered into hostilities ; and, 
being <^ged to leave if, he \Veht to the Penjdb, where he was warmly 
welcoryed by a Hindu chief in rebellion against the government. This 
chief gave Go'vind possession of Mdk^havdl,* and several other villages, 
v/herehe settled* with his followers, and repaid his benefa<5lar, by aiding 
him in his depredations! GoVind appears, at this moment, to have been 
imiversally acknovi^ledged by the as their Sat~guru, or chief spiri- 

tual leader; and he used the influence which that station, his sufferings, 
and the popularity of his cause, gave him, t#efte6l a complete change in 
the habits, and religion ©f his countrymen .-f It would be tedious and 
! .useless to follow the Sikh writers through those volumes of fables in 

* A iovm on Ibe Satl^. 

+ Go'ao' Go'vind is stated, by a SikK author of rcspeclabilUy, B’hai Cc'hu' Da's 
B’uale'I to have fourteen years of age when his father was put to death. 

G g g 
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vfhich have narrated the wonderst that {linognoiticat^ the of this* 


tiie most revered of ail their priests, to power ; of to enter, at any ISn^h* 
into those accounts which they, and GoiviNO hfniself, for he is eqaally 
celchrated as an sttKthof iutd as a w'arrio», v h<we j^ivten of iiis exploits. It 
^vill be sufficient for the purpose of this ^etclij rto State t^e essential 
changes which he effected in his tribe, and the consequences of his in- 
novations. ' ‘ ■ / 1 . 

' t , 

' t t * »•« i 

.T,t*ouGii the S/i&s had ^Ircady^ under Har Go viNjr, been initiated in 
arms> yet they appear to haye used these only iiv^elf defence ; and as 
every tribe of Hindus, from thp Jirahmen tQ the lowest of the Sudra,may, 
in cases of necessity, use them witlioyt violation of the original institu- 

^ “ T ■ ■ 

tions of their tribe, no violation of tliese ipsplji^tions . w'as caused by the 
rules of Na'nac; which, framed with a view to conciliation, carefully ab- 
stained from all interference with the..cjvU institutes of But 

his more daring successor, Gu'uu' Go'y,[;^^, sawjiliat such ob.^*rvanccs 
were at variaficq. vv’ith . the plans lofty japibition ; and hc^ wisely 

judged, that the, pnly ine^ns by wUtciir h«,,cpul^.^y,er, hope to, oppose the 
Muhammedun government with succ.c-ss, >vere. ivDtj^pivly to admit converts 
from all tribes, but to break^ at once, tliosc.i^les by vyhich the Hindus had 
been so Joi3g chained; to arm, in short, th«.w|)olo jjoiHilation of Uie coun- 
try, a^ to jnake worldly weaWi and wtik anti^edl to. which .Hindus^ of 
every ;plass», might aspire. .# , . 

The extent to which Go'vin& succeeded, in fliiSf designs ‘Wilt^b^ tnota 
full}^ noticed in another place. It is Here only nec^sary to sthtb the leacf-i*- 
ing features of those changes by which he subverted, in SQ,short a timp, 
the hoary institutions of Brahma';* and, ma.d,e , the Muhammedans con- 

Thd object of N 4 l s AC >vas to abulisliUie distinctions of cast amoii^t the //inlhis, and 
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4fttet&r9 ’vWth terf^r and astonishrjtent, the rellgwus prejudices 

which they had calculated upon ad one of the pillars of dieir 
safety, because they lirnifed the great majority of the population to peaces 
tible occhpatiOrtS, fall before the touch of a bold and enthusiastic innoVatoi^ 
who opened, at once, to men of the lowest tribe,* the prospe£l of earthly 
glory; for dll who subscribed to hid tenets were upon a level, and th« 
Brahmen who entered his se^t, had no higher clainaS to eminence than the 
lowest Sudta Who swept his house. It waS the obje<5l of ObviNO to make 
all <SVMs ecjiial ;'f ant*’, that their ad vancemthtt should solely depend upori 
their e-jcertrons, and well ^Ware hoW necessary it wds, to insfnre men of a 
low race, and of groveling- minds, with pride in themselves, he changed 
the name of his follow'ers from Sikh to Sink, or lion; tlnis giving, to all 
iub-ffi]^lowers, that honorable, title which had been before exclusively as- 
aumed^ by the Rajaputs, the first military cla.ss of Hindus; and every 
Sikh fi^t^lTiinsclf at once elevated, by this proud appellation, to a footing 
vhh l/io first class. 


to b. ’ i" ibrn\ to (he adoration of (hat Supromc Wforo whom all men, he contended, 

were < qn d. GirKU' Oo'vind, who udopleJ all the principles of his celebrated prrdccrsser, as 
far as reliiitimis usagt*? wcri’coute^ is reported to hiivcsaid, ou this subject^ that die fout 
trilk's of HindtU^ the Brahtnefty Ci^halrij/dy Vah^ayavl Sudritj would, like P/uiy (bctlt> 
\vdi') (ItundiJiy (limc^ Supdrij {bcllc-nut) ’and JC/iaif (Terra Japonicnot Cat€chu) bccoint 
all of one coUmr, when well chewed, 

♦ Some mra of the lowest Hindu tribe, of (he ocenpathm of sweepers, were employed 
bring away the corpse of Tl^gh nKHA DOR, from Dthli. Their success was rewarded by 
high rank and cm ploymcnl, Several of the same tribe, who have 1)ocomc Bikhsy havebeeii 
, r^.iilarkabiC for Uioir vtilor^and have attauicil great reputation: they are distinguished) among 
Xlic ^iJehsy by the name of Ran^Rain Sink. 

^ + Thai he dhl not completely effect this object, and that some distinctions of (heir farmer 
tribe^ particnlarty thbsc relating to intermarriage, should still be kept up by the 5/AAr, can- 
Dcvt b4 a matter of astonlsliment to those acquainted with the deep-rooted prejudices of fh« 
Hinjtus upon pointy which is as much a feeling of family pride as of religious usage. 
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always to have steel about them in some shape, or other, to 
dress, to allow their hair to grow, to exclaim when they met each othe» 
Wd\ Gumjikdkhdlsah! Wdl Gurujt ki futtehl which means, success to 
the state of the Gurul victory attend the Guru!* Tlie intention of some 
of these institutions is obvious ; such as that principle of devotion to steely 
by which all were made soldiers, and that exclamation which made the 
success of their priest, and that of the commonwealth, t^e objedt of their 
hourly prayer. It became, in fadt, the watch-word/which was continu- 
ally to revive, in the minds of the Sikk disciple, the obligations he owed 
to that community of which he had become a member, and to that faith 
which he had adopted. 


The disciples Of Govind were required to devote thijmselv 


Of the causes which led Govind to enjoin his followers to regard as 
impious to cut the hair of their heads, or shave their beards^ very d^erent 
accounts are given. Several Muhammedan authors state, that b^lh this 
ordination, and the one which diredted his followers to wear blue q^othes, 
was given in consequence of his gratitude to some Afghan mountaineers, 
who aided his escape from a fort, in which he was besieged, by cloathing 
him in a chequered blue dress, and causing him to allow his hair to grow, 
in order to pass him for one of their own Pirs, or holy fathers ; in 
which they succeeded. This account, however, is. not slipported by any 
writer; and one of the most respedlable and best informed authors 
of thatsedl, states, that when Gu'iio' Govind first went to Andndpur 
Mdk*havdl, which was also called Cesgher, or the house of hair, he spent .. 
much of his time in adoration, at a temple of Durga Biiavani, the goef.* 
dess of courage, by whom he was diredled to unloose his hair and ^raw' 


* Spiritual leader,. 
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his sword. Govivp, in consequence of this pretended divine order, vowed 
h«S<v^ulcl fx.^erve his hair* devoted and sacred to that divinity, and direc- 
ted his fcillo^'ers to do the same.* The origin of that blue, chequered-f 
dress, which was at one time worn by all GoviNn’s followers, and is still 
worn by the Acd/is, or never-dying^ the most remarkable class of devo- 
tees of that se6l, is differently stated by different authors ; but it appears 
probable, that both these institutions proceeded from the policy of Go-* 
viND, who sought to separate his followers from all other classes of India, 
as much by their appaarance, as by their religion ; and he judged with wis- 
dom, when he gave consequence to such distinctions, which, though first 
established, as mere forms, soon supersede the substance of belief ; and, 
when strengthened by usage, become the points to which ignorant and un- 
"cWjgJnencd minds have, in all ages of the world, shewn the most resolute 
and unconquerable adherence. 

Gu'i|(j^G6vind inculcated his tenets upon his followers by his preach-. 

ing, l^s a(5tions, and his works ; among which is tlic Das'amd Padshah ka 

Grant’h, or the book of the tenth king or ruler ; Gu ru' Govind being 

the tenth leader of the se6l from Na'nac. This volume, which is not 

limited to religious subjects, but filled with accounts of his own battles, 

and written with the view of stirring up a spirit of valor and emulation 
> 

among his followers, is at least as much revered, among the Sikhs, as the 
mAdi-Grant’h of Arjunmal. Govind is said to have first instituted the 
Guru Mata, or state council, among the SiJdis, which meets at Amritsar, 

"y * The goddess He ttCA'BHAVA'Ni' is said, by a S/M author, tube represented, in some 
Mrith her hair long and dishevelled. 

lis institution is also said to be borrowed from the //«?(/« mythology. Bat, \ RaV, 
(hccUler brother of CrTsiina, wore blue clothes, from which he is called 
elothcf in dark btuf f aud Shitivas, ot the blue clothed, 

H h Ii 
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The constitution and usages of this national assembly be ^escribc^^ 
hereafter : it is here only necessary to observe, that its in5itrtbti6if 
one more proof to tliose already stated, of the comprehenshlre and able 
mind of this bold reformer, who gave, by its foundation, that form of a 
federative republic, to the commonwealth of the Sil'/is, which was most 
calculated to rouse his followers from their indolent habits, and deep-root'-' 
ed prejudices, by giving them a personal share in the government, and 
placing within the reach of every individual, the attaiiy«ent of rank and 
influence in the state. ^ 


It. could not be cxpeclcd that Gu'ru' Go viNn'coiild accomplish all thoso 
great schemes he liad planned. He planted the tree, but it was not per- 
mitted, according to /SM writers, that he should see it in that rnaturh^y_ 
which it was destined to reach ; and tJiis, these authors state, was fc^^told 
to him by some Brahmens .skilled in necromancy. It w'ouliJ to 

dwell on such fables,* and it is time to return to the political life\pf G6- 
viND. The life of this chieftain is, in reality, marked by few cvl^nts of 
high importance, and these are cither related by Muhammedan authors. 


* One of tlio mast popular of these fables stales^ (hat in (ho year of (ho Hijerah 1 1 18, 
Cu'iiii' Go'viNn, agreeably to (he directions he had received from (wo Bralumn necrornarj- 
cers, threw a number of magical compounds, given him by (hese BruhmenSy into a lire, near 
which he continued in prayers for several days, A sword of lightning <it last burst from die 
flame of /ire; but Go'vixi), instead of seizing (his sword in an undaunled manner, as he was 
instructed, was daz/Ied by its sjilendoiir, and shrunk from it in alarm. The sword instantijp* 
flew to heaven, from whence a loud voice wofi hoard to say, Gu ru" Go vinu! thy Avishes 
shall be fulfilled by thy posterity, and thy followers shall daily increase.’* 'flic Jirahrnens 
were in despair at (his failure; bat, after deep reflection, (hey told Go vixi>, tliere Avas stil^. 
one mode of acquiring that lioiior, for himself, •which appeared, by (he decree (hat Jiad beea 
Xironoimced, doomed for his posterity. he Avould uIIoav them to take o/t his head 
tiiriHv it into (he fire, he Avould be resuscitated to (he enjoyment of the greatest glory .1 Tlie 
(lifru excused himself from trying tliis experimerif, declaring that )io Avas CQatcut that qisdo 
tu'iidantb should enjoy the fruits of that tree whigU had planted. / 
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^0 detradi from \11 the pretensions of this enemy of their faith and name, 
by riiS dtscip/rji who exalt the slightest of his adlions into the achievements 
of a diyinr&y) br lastly ty himself, for he wrote an account of his own 
wars, in terms more calculated^ inflame the courage of his followers, 
than to inform the historian. 


Guru' Govind Sink, in the Vichiira iN'dtac, a work written by him- 
self, and inserted in the Dasama Padshah ka GranL'h, traces the descent of 
the Cshatriya tribe of Sdndi, to which he belongs, from a race of Hindu 
Riijds* who founded tlic cities of Casur and Lahore. He was born, he 
states, at Patan, or Patna, and brought up at MaJra Des, in the Penjdb. 
He went, after his fatlier's death, to the banks of the Calindi or Tamund, 
,aUid addidlcd liimself to liuntiivx the wild beasts of the forest, and other 
manly diversions ; but this occupation, he adds, offended the emperor of 
Dehli, Y^iyi,y''r''.'i*cd chiefs of the Muhummedan race, to attack liim. Gu- 
ru' G6y,]SD describes, in Uiis work, with great animation, his own feats, 
and them of his friends, -f- in the first of his aifions in which, .by his ac- 


* Tliestj Hiijiis iipijcar, from the same autbotitj, to be descended in a direct line from 
Jiindu fjods. 

+ The fotlawiiis; short extract from the translation of the Vichitra Ndfar, will shew that 
Go VIM u gave his friends (heir full meed of praise, and will also exhibit tlic cliaraclcr of his 
style; “ Ciui> a' I, ragis, wielding his mace; ho crushed (he skull of the tierce IIva't Khan.' 
“ Ho made the blood spurt aioli, and scattered (he brains of the Chief as C«isii\a crushed 
“ the earthen vessel of butter. Then Na.nd Chamd raged in dreadful ire, launching the 
“ spear, ;ind wielding the sword. He broke his keen scymiler, and drew his dagger, to sup-' 
“ port the honor of tlic Sdndi race. Then my maternal uncle CkIoa i, advanced in his rage, 
^ “.and exhibited the skilful war feats of a true Cshntrii/n. The mighty warrior, though 
' ,/‘^truck by ati “arrow, with another made a valiant. Khdn fall from his saddl'’, and Sa in;u 
CitjtND, of \{td^''<liittrh/ax{\ce, strove in the battle's fury, and slew a Idood-tliirsty 
“ a warttor of KVionM-m.” Afh^r recording the actions of many others. Go virfu tin.’;, dc- 
Bcribes Ii|i own deeds; “ The blood-drinking spectres and ghosts yel!e»l for carti.age. the /s ree 
“ VET^ifLA, the chief of the spectres, laughed for joy, and slcrnly prepared for his repast. 
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count, the arrows of the S/i/is were victorious over tlic |abrcs of the Mu-^ 
hammedaiis.* 

His first success appears to have g^atly increased the number of 
Cu'ru' Go'vind's followers, whom he established at Anandpur, KJuldrt 
and the towns in their vicinity; W'here they remained, till called to aid the 
Raja of J^ad6)i,'\ Biiima Chand, who was threatened with an invasion, 
by the Rdjd of Jammu, excited to hostilities by Mia Kuan, a Mogul 
chief, who was at enmity with BhIma Chand. ^ ' 

Gu'ru' Go'vind gives an account of this war? which consisted of attack-* 
ing and defending the narrow passes of the mountains; he describes Bhh 
MA Chand and himself as leading on tlieir warriors, who advanced, he 
says, to battle, “ like a stream of flame consuming the forest.' ' ^fiey 


The vultures hovered around, screaming for (licir pr<*y. Hari Cha/^ (S.'^J-Pndit chief 
“ in theemperor’s army) in his wrath, drawing his bow, first struck my steed witJ»\n arrow; 
** aiming a second time, he discharged liis arrow, but the deity preserved me, and It passed 
me, only grazed by my car. llis third arrow struck uiy breast : it tore open the mail, and 
pierced the skin, leaving a sligiit scar ; but the Goo whom 1 adore, savctl me. When I 
** felt this hurl, my anger was kindled ; I drew niy bow and discharged an arrow; all my 
champions did the same, rushing onwards (o the battle. Then 1 aimed at the young hero, 
and struck him. IIari Cuand perished, and many of bis host; death devoured him, 
who was called a Jidjd among a hundred thousand lltijas. Tiicn ^1 tlie host, struck with 
** consternation, fled, deserting the field of combat. I obtained the victory through tho 
** favor of the most high ; and, victorious in the field, we raised aloud the song of triumph. 
y Riches fell on us like rain, and all our warriors were glad.” 

* Hya T Khan and Neja'bet Kha'm are mentioned, as two of the principal chiefs of the 


emperor's army, that fell in this first action. Go'vind, speaking of the fall of the latter, saya,^ 

« When Neja'bet Kha'n fell, the world exclaimed, alas! but the region <6? Swargo (tlfjrx. 
heavens) shouted victory.” 

t A mountainous tract of country, that borders on the It lies to the N/W. of 
Srinagar, and the S. E. Jammu. The present i2^d, Sanba'r Chand, is a chic^of great 
respectability. His country has lately ticea over«xun by the Rajd of Nc^dl and Gor^’/ta. 
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livere completely'fMccessful in this expedition; the Rdjd of Jammu and his 
MuHhinmeilan allies, having been defeated, and chased with disgrace 
across the Sai/^j, fled to their atrohg holds and fastnesses. 

Go'Ru' Go'vimd next relates the advance of the son of DilaVer 
Kha N against him. The obje6l of the Muhammedan chief appears to 
have been, to surprize Go'vino and his followers at night; but when that 
l>roje£t was defeated, his troops were seized with a panic, and fled from 
the Sikhs without a contest. The .father, enraged at the disgraceful re- 
treat of his son, colle^ed all his followers, and sent Hosain Khan, who 
made successful inroads upon the Sikhs, taking several of their principal 
forts.* A general action at last took place, in which the Khdn, after per- 
forming prodigies of valor, was defeated, and lost his life. Qu'ru' Go- 
VI ND was not present at this battle. “ The lord of the earth,” he says, 
** detained meTrom this conflict, and caused the rain of steel to descend 
** in ai.other quarter.” 

Dila WER Khan and Kustam Kha’i? next inarched against the Sikhs, 
who appear to have befen disheartened at the loss of some of their princi- 
|)al chiefs, and mme at the accounts they received of Aurungzeb's rage 
at their progress, and of his haviiig detached his son to the distri^ of 

* Though the acooant of thie war ia giveo in a styl* sufficieotljr in&ted for (be wara of the 
dcouMii and aagek, jet as Go'vmn relates, (bat HosaiN Kha'h returns a messenger, which 
one of the principal RdJ&s had sent him with this message to his master, Paj do:ira ten 
M thousand nyiees, or destruction descends on thj bead,” we may judge from the demand, 
and the amouo^t of the contributumi of the nature of this contest, as well as its scale. It was 
4videntlj one of Uioee petty provinciel wars, which took place in every remote part of the 
JndiaM 'eminre, when it itm districted} and, at this period, AonoNozEB was wholly engaged 
jnthe j>eh*Am, and the northern proyiBoet were cooseqimtly neglected, and their gomar 
jnents in a weak liid ooKtUfid ftatc. 

I J J 
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‘Madras* in order to take measures to quell diem« ^t the p|;;ince*s ap* 
pToach, “ every body/* says Gu'ku' 06 vini>, “ was struck wifti terrdr* 
“ Unable to comprehend the ways of the eternal^ several, deserted mOi 
« and fled, and took refuge in the lofty mountains. These vile cowards^ 
« were,” he add's, “ too greaily alarmed in mind to undferstand their own 
“ advantage; for the emperor sent troops, who burnt the habitatittiis ot* 


« those that had fled " He takes this occasion of denouncin'^ eSrer^ 
misery that this world can bring, and all the pains a^'d Horrors of the 
next, on those wrho desert their Guruy or priest. The man who does 
** this," he writes, “ shall neither have child nor ofl&prihg. His aged pa- 
** rents shall die in grief and sorrow, and he shall perish like a dog, 
“ and be thrown into hell to lament.”' After many rilore curses on 


apostates, he concludes this anathema- by stating, that tfie godd gehili's 0^ 
prosperity in this world, and eternal blessings in ihe iicxt, shall be thH 
certain reward of all who remain attached to their G’&tii ; at^', aS ah in- 
stance, he affirms, that not one of those faithful followers, Who Bad ad- 
hered to- him atthia trying^ crisis, had rec^ved the lewt injury. -I’ N 


Gti rH' GoViho closes his first work; the Vichitrd J^dtac, with a fdi> 
tter representatioh of the sftahie: tiiat attends ajiostacy, and the neward^ 

lhat aWait those that prove trbb to itheir reli^oii t and he concludes, by a 

0 

- ♦ i, * - - _ . . , _ 


* ’fitil liutet liavs btea io tte year ItOl, &tail ww det&cUed ft6hrthe 

Dek'Uih & take bhitgd 'df thd sf pM^ia3)ly Ord^rSfy-ilt tlie <ihuIb 

tiinc, to sckle tiie dislurbaricbs in tlii ; • - j, 

!• There is a remarkable passage in this chapter, iti ilrhfeii: GlPfe-d' Glb^iNtf artjeiirs lb 
aekiiowledgc the supremacy of the einperbr.' Gob,*^ he d,-' Baba 
NAc) and Ba'ber, (the emperor of that nkihe). (hiii^ 

hf religion, and Ba'ber, the lord of the ^ortd.' 'rt^iiffi<i'lrittlidi|f{Vtf"'^NA'tr,ich single 
Iba^r'i (a cmh the suCtccnlli patidf dn :uia') '^fli^i/e&lb^vde^^iitidsliincnVfh^ 
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)[Mrayer and a diatlaraticxi'of his intention to C(Hnpose for the 

nae of his ‘disciples, it still larger work; by which die Sikhs conceive that 
he meant the rest of' the Das'ama "Padshah ka GranVh^ of which the 
Viihitra ’Jfdtac forms the first seChon. 


Ati account oF Govind's war with the Rdjd of Kahildt^ is found in » 
work written in the Dugar^ or mountain diale6l of the Penjdbi tongue, 
which gives an account of some other actions of this chief. Though this 
account is greatly exaggerated, it ho doubt states some fa6ls correClly, 
and therefore merits ar brief notice.' According to this authority, the jRa- 
jds of Kahiiur, Jiswdly arid others, being defeated and disgraced in seve- 

< t • . 

' ...A , A 

ral actions, applied to the court of Aurungze b for aid against Guru' Go* 
VI ND, from whom they stated that they had received great injuries. When 
the emperor asked who rtiade the complaint, the answer was, “ It is tho 
'* chief of Kiihilur, thy secant, who has been despoiled of his country by 
♦* violence, though a faithful Zemindar, (land^tolder) and one who liasr 


" always been punftual in paying his contributions.” Such were the re- 
presentations, this authoii states,, by which they obtained the aid* of ai;i arr 
my from' the emperor. . . , , , 


TfiEik fcbmbiried fbrcdS ffrbceetfed agirinst Gd'ftu* GSviNb arid Hii fbU 
Itiwew, whd weite obliged to^hiit themselves up in their fortreMcs, wheffe 
they are skkf td have endured feSrety misery that sickriess arid famine can 
'briiig upeni besieged pl^. Gdvirib> after' Suil^ririg the greatest hard* 
is^hips, determined tri attempt his escape’. Tie cA'dered his- followed m 
leave the ifdrt, brib by orie, at inidnighti and to«efepabate 8ie iftotherit ’they 

* jtdhUir6i Kahthre; is 8n the Sdtl^; alyiws It i» near the moun- 

tains, through which that river flows into the Pe/y'/iA. Another place, of the name of 
KtAt&r or KtUhorCf is situated a short distance from Lahore, to the'N-. ’JE. of that ci</. 
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went out. The misery of this separation, which divided 
the child, the husband from the wife, and brothers from slstem',Vas hor- 
rible, but it was the only chance which they had oT safety ; and his orders 
were obeyed. He himself went among the rest, and aft«r undergoing 
great fatigue, and esca|ung many dangers, he arrived at Chamkour, by. the 
Rdjd of which place he was received in a kind and friendly manner. 
His enemies had entered the fortress which Govind left, the moment he 
Ked, and made many prisoners; among which were his pother and his two 
children, who were carried to Foujdar Khan, the governor of Sirhind, 
hy whose orders they were inhumanly massacred.* The army of the 
emperor, aided by the Rdjds hostile to G6 vind, next marched to Cham- 
kcur^ and encompassed it on all sides. Govind, in despair, clasping his 
hands, called upon the goddess of the sword.f ** The world sees,” he 
exclaimed, ** that we have no help but thee saying which, he prepared, 
with his few followers, to make the most desperate resistance. 

# 

The emperor’s army, employed at this period against G6 vimd, was 
commanded by Kihta'^h MuhamMed and NAitAii KHA'N, who deputed, 
at the commencement of the siege, an envoy to the Sikh leader, with the 
following message: ** this army is not one belonging to Rdjds and Rands: 
** it is that of the great Aurungzeb: shew therefore , thy respect, and 

embrace the true faith.” The envoy proceeded, in the execution of his 
mission, with all the pride of those he represented. ** said hi;, 

from himself to Cg'ru' G6vino« ** to the words of th^ J/awdh: leave 
** off contending with us, and playing the infidel ; for it is e^idient you 

g«gBg8g sgg = a=^ "' = =g==gg=g=g^^ nJ’r^s ssggsssssg—asgsagagasasBsasBaBgggggBggBaegAnsaeBW^^ 

* Tbe Muhammedm sothon blame Yrai'a Kha's for tbis aimeouMi’j and impoUtis-nct ' 
of barbaritjr. 

f ^NAVA'jrT Hoaei'. 
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** never ran reap adv.-intaj^o from such an unequal war.” He was stop- 
ped 1)}' Ajn ISi-.H, liie son of Gov'ixvn, from saying more. That youth, 
seizing his xScymitc, exclaimed, “ If you utter another word, I will hum- 
blc your pride ; I will smite your head from your body, and cut you to 
pieces, for daring to speak such language before our chiefs." The 
blood of the^nvoy boiled with rage, and he returned with this answer to 
bis master. 

This effort to 'subdue the fortitude and faith of Govind, having failed, 
file siege commenced, with great vigor. A long description is given by 
B'hai Gu'ru' Da's B’haue' and other Sikh authors, of the a<51;ions that 
Were performed. Amongst the most distinguished, were those of the 
brave but unfortunate Ajit Sinh,* the son of Gu'ru' G6vinp‘, whose 
death is thus recorded: A second time the Khan advanced, and the 
battle raged. Some fought, some fled. Ajit Sinit, covered with gloryr 
** departed to S'wxU'ga (heaven). iNDRAjHf' first of the gods, (Devatds) 
•* advanced with the celestial host to meet him ; he conduced him to Dc- 
** vapur, tlie city of tire gods, and seated him’ on a; celestial throne r 
** having remained there a short time, he proceeded to the region of the 
sun. Thus” he concludes, Ajit Sinit departed in glory, and his 

^-= — — -p- rr-rssT'r: 7 -i M r . rr , m v 7' , 

• Iti the Penjnhi viarr.iliv<- of U’haj Gu'ru' Da's Ji’iiAr.B', (lie nclions of Aj-it Sin^ 
and IlAjrjiT SiNii, sons of Go'vind, are part icidarly described; and, from one port of the 
description, it would appear tiiat the family of Go'vind, prond' of their cTescent, had not 
laid aside the Zunnr^ or holy cord, to wliich they were, as belon^ng to'thc Cshatriyn race, 
entitled. Speaking of these youths, the author says: “ Slaughtering every Turk and' 
Pohlan whom they saw, they adorned their sacred strings, by converting them into sword- 
belts. Returning from the field they sought theis father^ who bestowed a. hundred blessings 
** on their scymiters.”^ 

+ Th’c Sikh author, lliougli’ he may reject the superstitious idolatry of tfie ffhtdus, adorns 
Ihis descriptions with every image its mythology can furnish ; and claims for his hero the sanw 
Jkigh houotB in Swarga, that a Brahmen would expect for one of the Pdndu race. 

Kk k 
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“ fame extends over three worlds, for the fame of the warrior lives for 
“ ever/ 

Though Govind shewed an invincible spirit, and performed prodigies 
of valour, having killed, Jwith his o.wn hapd, .and wounded 

Khwa'jeii Muhammed, the other loader of t^ie emperor’s troops, it wa| 
impossible to contend longer against such superior numb^ ; and he at 
last, taking advantage of a dark night, fled from Chamkour^ covering his 

face, according to the Sikh author, from shame at his own disgrace. 

0 

This sketch of the life, of G6 vind is compiled from his own works, anfi 
tliqse of other Sikh writers, such as Nand and B'hai Guru' Da s ; and the 
events recorded, allowing for the colouring with which such narratives 
are written in the east, appear to be corre<5l : the leading fa6Is are almost 
,all established -by the evidence of contemporary Muhammedan writers, to 
whom we must trust for the remainder of his history; as the authoritius 
•>ve have followed, end at die period of his flight from Chamkour, 

Most accounts agree that Gu ru' Govind, after his flight, was, from a 
sense of his misfortunes, and the loss of his children, bereft of his reason, 
find wandered about for a considerable time, in the most deplorable coii'* 
dition. One account statc.s, that he died in the Penjdbf another, that he 
went to Patna, where he ended his days; a third, taken from a Sikh au- 
thority,* asserts that Gu'ru' Govind, after remaining some time in the 
hi- Jungle, to which he had fled, returned without molestation to his 

* Mr. Fostrr has followed lliLs aulliority in his account of <he nation ; and I am 

inclined to believe that the piirt of it which relates (o Gu n u Goy imd’s dying at Nd did, in the 
of-d wound received fronj a Paldn, is correct ; as it is written on the last page of 9 
copy of the Adi-GranCh, in my pos.scssion, with .several other facts relative -tv ll^c dates of the 
births and deaths of the principal high priests of the Sikhs. 
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former residence in the Penjdb; and that, so far from meeting with any 
persecution from the Muliammedan government, he received favors from 
the emperor Baiia der'Siia'h; who, aware of his military talents, gave 
him a small military command in the Dek’hin, where he was stabbed by a 
soldier's son, and expired of his wounds in the year 1708, at 
.JV* adiid', a town situated on the Cdveri river, about one hundred miles from 
Haiderabad. 

Tt is sufficiently established, from these contradi6lory and imperfect 
accounts of the latter years of Guru' Govind, that he performed no ac- 
tions, worthy of record, after his flight from Chamkdur; and when we con- 
sider the enthusiastic ardour of his mind, his adlive habits, his valour, and 
the insatiable thirst of revenge, which lie had cherished through life, 
against the murderers of his father, and the oppressors of his se6l, we 
cannot think, when that leading passion of his mind must have been in- 
creased by the massacre of his children, and the death or mutilation* of 
his most attached followers, that he would liave remained inactive; much 
less that he would have sunk into a servant of that government, against 
which he had been in constant rebellion; nor is it likely that such a leader 
as Guru' Govind, could ever have been trusted by a Muhammedan 
prince ; and there appears, therefore, every reason to give credit to those 
accounts which state that mental distradlion, in consequence of deep dis- 
tress and disappointment, was the cause of the inactivity of Gu'ru Co- 
vin d’s declining years; nor is such a conclusion at all at variance wdth 
the faCl of his being killed at JV aded , as it is probable, even if he was re- 
duced to the state described, that he continued, till the close of his exis- 

* Bolli at Chamkoiir, and other forts, from which the famished SiLhs attempted to cseape, 
^jm any of thcm^crc taken, and Tiad their iioscs and cars cut oif. 
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tencs, tlKit waiuL r'.n:^ and adveniurous life ;o which he had been SO early 
accustomed. 

In ilic cJiaraciter of this reformer of the Sikhs, it is imj^ossible not to re- 
UKUiv of those features which have distinguished the most celebra- 
ted founders of political communities. The object he attempted was great 
and laudable. It was the emancipation of his tribe from oppression and per- 
secution ; and the means which he adopted-, were such, as a comprehensive 
mind could alone have sugg.ested. The Muhammedan conquerors ot India, 
as they added to their territories, added to their strength,by making prose- 
lyt es through the double means of persuasion ai>d force ; and these, the mo- 
ment they had adopted their fakh-, became the supporters of their power, 
against the efforts of the Hindus, who, bound in the chains of their civil 
and religious institutions, could neither add to their number by admitting 
converts, nor allow more than a small proportbn ef die population of the 
country to arm against the enemy. G6vind saw that he could only hope 
for success by a bold departure from usages which were calculated to keep’ 
those, by whom they were observed, in a degraded subjedtion to an in- 
sulting and intolerant race. “ You make Hindus Muhammedans , and are 
•* justified by your laws," he is said to have written to AurongzEb, “ now 
** I, on a principle of self preservation, which is superior to all laws, will 
make Muhammedans Hindus* You may rest,” he added-, ** in fen- 
cied security; but beware! fori will teach the sparrow to strike the 
eagle to the ground a fine allusion to his design pf inspiring tlie Ibty- 
cst races among the Hindus with that valour and ambition which w'ouH 
lead them to perform the greatest adlionSr 

• Meaning SUihs, wbose' faith, though it differs widely from the present nror^liip of (he 

Hindh, has bcea Xliought to have coosiderabie analogy tp the pure audl «in|)ii<rV[ciigioitr 
originally followed ty that nation; 
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. Tbe manner in which G6vrND endeavoured to accomplish the great 
■plan he had formed, has b^eh exhibited in the imperfect sketch given of 
his life. His efforts to Establish that temporal power in his own person, of 
which he laid the foundation for his tribe, were daring and successful, in, 
as great a degree as circumstances would admit ; but it was not possible 
he could create means, in a few years,, to oppose, with success, the force of 
one of the greatest empires irt the universe.. The spirit, however, which he 
infused into his followers, was handed down as a rich inheritance to tlicp: 
children; who, though they consider. £46a Na'na'c as the author of- their 
religion, revere, with a ju^t gratitude. Guru Govind, as tJie founder of 
their worldly greatness and political independence. They arc conscious, 
indeed, that they have become, from the adoption of his laws and insti- 
tutions, the scourge of. their enemies, and have conquered and held, for 
more than half a century, the finest portion of the once great empire of 
the house of Taimur. 

Guru' Govind was the last acknowledged religious ruler of the SlBs: 
a prophecy had limited their spiritual guides to the number of ten, and 
their sujierstition, aided,, no doubt, by the adtion of that spirit of indepen- 
dence which his institutions had introduced, caused its fulfilment, Tli«.' 
success, however, «of Han da, a Bairdgi, who was the devoted follower 
and friend of Gu ru' Govind, established their union under his banners. 
A short period after Govind's death, the grief of Banda at the misfor- 
tunes of his priest, is sakl, by Sikh authors, to have settled into a gloomy 
anH-desperate desire to revenge his wrong.s. The confusion which took 
place on me death of Aurungze'b, which happened in the year 1707, was 
fa^rable tVhis wishes. After plundering the country, and defeating most 
TJi ^itry tliyiM uhammedan chiefs that were opposed to him, he thought 

L 1 1 
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himself sufficiently strong to venture on an action with Foujdar Kha'k, 
the governor of the province of Sarhind, and the man of all others most 
abhorred by the Sikhs y as the murderer of the irffant children of Gu ru' 
Govind. This adlion was fought with valor by the Muhammedans; and 
with all that desperation' on the part of tlie Sikhs y which the most savage 
-spirit of revenge could inspire ; and this, aided by the courage and con- 
duit of their leader, gave them the viitory, after a severe contest. 
Foujdar Khan fell, with most of his army, to whom the enraged Sikhs 
gave no quarter; nor was their savage revenge satiated by the dcstruilion 
of tlie Muhammedan army : they put to death the wife and children of 
Vizir Kha'n, and almost all the inhabitants of Sarhind. They destroyed 
or polluted the mosques of that city ; and, in a spirit of wild and brutal 
rage, dug up the carcases of the dead, and exposed them to be devoured 
by beasts of prey. Encouraged by this success, and hardened by the 
lessons of Banda, to deeds of the most horrid atrocity, the Sikhs rushed 
forward and subdued all the country between the Satie j and the Jimna; 
and, crossing that river, made inroads into the province of Sdhdranpur.* 
It is unnecessary to state the particulars of this memorable incursion, 
which, from all accounts, appears to have been one of the severest scourg- 
es with which a country was ever affli<5ted. Every excess that the most 
wanton barbarity could commit, every cruelty that an Imappcased appetite 
of revenge could suggest, was inflicted upon the miserable inhabitants of 
the provinces, through which they passed. Life was only granted to those 
who conformed to the religion, and adopted the habits, and dress of the 
Sikhs; and if Beha'dur Shah had not quitted the Dek'hin, whk'h -ht^did ’ 


WM 




* Tilis province lies a few miks to tbc N. £. of between the 
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in A. D. 1710» there is reason to think whole of Hindustan would 
have been subdued by these merciless invaders. 

The first check the Sikhs received, was from an army under Sultan 
Ku LI Kha n. That chief defeated one of their advanced corps at Pdni~ 
pat'h, which, after being dispersed, fled to join their leader Banda, at 
Sarhind. The death of Beha'dur Shah prevented this success from be- 
ing pursued, and the confusion which followed that event, was favorable 
to the Sikhs, Banda defeated Islam Kha'n, the viceroy of Lahore, and 
one of his fanatic followers stabbed Ba'yezi'd Kha'n, the governor of 
Sarhind, who had marched out of that town to encounter this army. This, 
however, was the last of Banda’s successful atrocities. Abdal Sa'mad 
Kha'n, a general of great reputation, was detached, with a large army, by 
the emperor Farakhseir, against the Sikhs, whom he defeated in a very 
desperate action, in which, agreeable to Muhammedan authors, Banda 
performed prodigies of valor, and was only obliged to give way to the 
superior numbers and discipline of the imperialists. The Sikhs were 
never able to make a stand after this defeat, and were hunted, like wild 
beasts, from one strong hold to another, by the army of the emperor, by 
whom their leader, and his most devoted followers, were at last taken, 
after having suffered every extreme of hunger and fatigue * 


Abdal Sa'mad Kha'n put to death great numbers of the Sikhs, after 
the surrender of Loiigad, the fortress in which they took refuge ; but sent 
v^pANDA, and the principal chiefs of the tribe, to De/i/f, where they were 


were taken in the fort of Lohgad', which is one hundred miles to the North-East 
This fortress was completely surrounded, and the Sikhs were only slarved into 
'^surrender, Il{(iving been reduced to such extremes, (hat they were reported to have catcji, what 
^ave been most horrible, the flesh of the cow. 
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first treated with every kind o|p}bloquy and insult, and then exfecuted. 
A Muhamniedan writer* relates the intrepidity with which these Sikh 
prisoners, but particularly their leader, Banda,* met death. “ It is siii- 
“ gular,” he writes, “ that these people not only behaved firmly during 
the execution, but they would dispute and wrangle with each other who 
“ should suffer first, and they made interest with the executioner to ob- 
“ tain the preference. Banda,” he continues, “ was at last produced, his 
“ son bein^ seated in his lap. His father was ordered to cut his throat, 
which he did, vyithout uttering one word. Being then brought nearer 
the magistrate’s tribunal, the latter ordered his flesh to be torn off with 
“ red hot pincers, and it was in those moments he e.xpired ; his black 
“ soul taking its fiight, by one of those wounds, towards the regions, for 
** which it was so well fitted." 

Thus perished Band*a ; who, though a brave and able leader, was otie 
of the most cruel, and ferocious of men, and endeavored to impart to his 
followers that feeling of merciless resentment which he cherished against 
the whole Mithammedan race, whom he appears to have thought account- 
able for the cruelty and oppression of a few individuals of the}>ersuasion.f 

Though the Sikhs, from being animated by a similar feeling, and en- 
couraged by his first successes, followed Banda 4o the field, they do not 
revere his memory; and he is termed, by some of their authors, a heretic, 

• The author of the Afulnkhcrin. 

t It i« necesiary, however, 1o slatCj that there is a-schismatical sect of Sikhs, who are termed 
.‘Bandai, or the followers of Handa, who totally deny this account of the death of Banda, 
oiainlaln thal he escap<!tl severely wounded from his last battle, and took refuge in fi’liabar, 
where he guielly ended his days, leaving two sons, AjitSinii and Zoba'weh SInh, w^ao 
successfully propagated his doctrine. Thus sect chiefly resides in Multan, Tata the olhllt. 
cities on the banks of the Indus, They receive the 'Adi-Grant'h, but uot 
Pd^m^h ka OratU'h, „ . 
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^vllO, intoxicated witli vidlory, endeavoured to change the religious insti- 
tutions, and laws of Gu'ji'u Govind, many of whose most devoted fol- 
lowers this fierce chief* put to death, because tliey ref used to depart from 
those usages, which that revered spiritual leader had taught them to con- 
S-ider sacred. Among other changes, Banda wished to make tlie Sikhs 
abandon their blue dress, to refrain from drinifing, and eating flesh, and 
instead of exclaiming /Fd/ Guriiji hi Fiilleh! IVd! Khdhaji ki Futteh! 
the salutations ^ire6lcd by Govind, lie directed them to exclaim Futteh 
D’herm! Futteh der s' an! which means, success to piety , success lo the sect. 
These innovations were very generally resisted ; but tlie dreaded severity 
of Banda made many conform to his orders. The class of Acdlis,* or im- 
mortals, who had been established by Gu'ru' Govind, continued to oppose 
the innovations with great obstinacy, and many of them suflered martyr- 
dom, rather than change cither their mode of salutation, diet, or dress; 
and, at the death of Banda, their cauie triumphed. All the institutions of 
Gu'ku' Govind were restored*, but the blue dress, instead of being as at 
first worn by all, appears, from that date, to have become the particular 
right of the Acdlis, whose valor, in its defence, well merited the exclu- 
sive privilege of wearing this original uniform of a true Sikh. 


After the defeat .and death of Banda, every measure was taken, that 
an a6live resentment could suggest, not only to destroy tlie power, but 
to extirpate the race of the Sikhs. An astonisliing number of. that seiT 
must have fallen, in the last two or three 3 rears of the contest with the 
^'Ipiperial armies; as the irritated Muhammedans gave them no quarter; 
and after the execution of their chief, a royal edift was issued, ordtring 
aj^ whoWofessed the religion of Nanac to be taken and pul to death, 


accoUQt of (liis class of Sikhs will lie hcroaflor given. 

M in m 
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wherever found; and, to - oMfcct to this mandate, a reward was offer- 
ed for the head of every S- Ji; and ail Uindns were ordered to shave their 
hair off under pain of death. The few Sikhs, that, escaped this general 
execution, fled into tlie mountains to the N. E. of tlie Penjdh, wliere they 
found a refuge from the rigorous persecution by which their tribe was pur- 
sued, wliile numbers, bent before the tempest, which they could not resist, 
and abandoning the outward usages of their religion, satisfied their con- 
sciences with the secret practice of its rites. 

From the defeat and death of Banda till the invasion of India by Na- 
dir SiiAii, a period of nearly thirty years, we heai- nothing of tlic Sikhs; 
but on tJie occurrence of that event, they arc stated to have fallen upon 
the peaceable inhabitants of tlie Penjdh, who sought shelter in the hills, 
and to have plundered them of that pro])erty which they w ore endeavoring 
to secure from the rapacity of the Persian invader. 

Enriched with these spoils, the Sikhs left the hills, and built the fort 
of Dalewdl, on the Rdi'i, from whence they made predatory incursi- 
ons, and are stated to have added, both to their w'calth and reputation, by 
harassing and plundering the rear of Nadir Shah's army, whieli, when it 
returned to Persia, was encumbered with spoil, and marched, from a 
contempt of its enemies, with a disregard to all order. 

The w^eak state to which the empire of Hindustan was reduced, and the 

confusion into which the provinces of Lahore and Cdbul were thrown, by 

the death of Na'dir, were events of too favorable a nature to the Sikhs to..^ 

t: 

be neglected by that race, who became daily more bold, from their num- 
bers being greatly increased by the union of all those who had taljj^n slwl- 
ter in tlie mountains ; the readmission into the sc 61 t of those wl^ to savb^ 
their lives, had abjured, for a period, their usages ; and the coilYe‘rsijon\'^^ 
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number of proselytes who hastened to join a standard, under which rob- 
bery was made sacred, and to plunder, w^as to be pious. 

A 

Aided with these recruits, the Sikhs now extended their Irruptions over 
most of the provinces of the Penjdh; and though it was some time be- 
fore they repossessed themselves of Amritsar, they began, immediately 
after they quitted their fastnesses, to flock to that holy city at the periods 
of their sacred feasts. Some performed this pilgrimage in secret, and in 
disguise, but in general, according to a contemporary Muhammedan au- 
thor, the Sikk horsemen were seen riding, at full gallop, towards “ their 
“ favorite shrine of devotk^h. They were often slain in making this at- 
tempt, and sometimes taken prisoners, but they used, on such occasions, 
“ to seek, instead of avoiding, the crown of martyrdom; and the same 
** authority states, that an instance was never known of a Sikh, taken in 
his way to Amriisar, consenting to abjure his faith." 


It is foreign to the obje6t of this sketch, to enter into a detail of those 
efforts by which the Sikhs rose into tliat power which they now possess. 
It will be sufficient to glance at the principal events whicli have marked 
their progress, from the period of their emerging from the mountains to 
which they had been driven, after the dcatli of Banda, to that of the 
conquest and subje*3;ion of those fine provinces over wliich their rule is 
now established. The se(51, as has been befoi c stated, have never admit- 
ted a spiritual leader since the death of Gu ru’ Govind. It was success, 
and the force of a savage, but strong genius, which utiited them, for a 
period, under Banda; and they have, since his death, had no acknow- 
led|fcd general, leader or prince. Each individual followed to the field 
tl^ or chief, who, from birth, the possession of property, or from 

vaiov ^uHTtSperience, had become lus superior. Tiiesc chiefs again were 
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of different rank and pretensions : a greater number of follower,, 
reputation, the possession of wealth, or lands, constituled that difference; 
and, from one or otlier of these causes, one chief ‘'gcnerallj enjoyed a de- 
<eided pre-eminence, and consequently had a lead in their military coun- 
cils. But nevertheless they always went through the form of selecting a 
military leader at their Gum matd, or national council, where, how- 
ever, influence prevailed, and the most powerful was certain of being 
elected. 

Such a inode of government was in itself little calculated to give that 
strength and union which the cause of the Sikks required, but the peculiar 
ritics of their usages, tlie ardent character of tlicir faith, the power of 
tJieir enemies, and the oppression they endured, amply supplied the place 
of all other ordinances. To unite ?nd to act in one body, and on one 
principle, was, with tjie first Sikhs^ ,a law of necessity ; it was, amid the 
dangers with w’hichthey were surrounded, their only hope of success, and 
their sole means of preservation ; and it was to these causes, combined 
yvith the weakness and internal contests of their enemies, to which this 
se6l owes its extraordinary rise, not to their boasted constitution, wliich, 
whether we call it an oligarchy, which it really is, or a theocracy, which 

tlie Sikhs conside;r it, has not a principle in its composition, that would 

# 

preserve it one day from ruin, if vigorously assailed ; but of this their his- 
tory will furnish the best example. 

Encouraged by the confusion which took place on the first Afghan* 
invasion, the Sikhs made themselves masters of a considerable part of the 
Ihidb of Ravi and Jalendra,-^ and extended their iiicursions to the neigh- 

« A. D. 1746. 

+ The countrjr betweeu the rivets Ravi aad Br.^'oh^ aud that liyer and 
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bouring countries. They, however, at this period, received several severe 
checks from Mi r Manu, the governor of Lahore^ who is said, by Ma- 
Jtantmedan authors, to have been only witli-hcld from destroying them, by 
the counsel of his minister, Kop a' Mal, who was himself a Sikh of the 
Khaldsa* tribe. Mir Manu appointed Adina Be'g Kha n to the charge 
of the countries in which the Sikh& maintained themselves; and, as that 
able, but artful chief, considered this turbulent tribe in no other light than 
as the means of ^his personal advancement, he was careful not to reduce 
then? altogether; but, after defeating t.licnj in an a6lion, which was fought 
near Mak’havdl he entered into a .sepret undctoi.inrli.ug with them, by 
wiiich^. though their excursions were limited, tiiey enjoyed a sccuriry to 
vhicli tluy had been unaccustomed, and from whicii tlu-y garnered 
strength and resources for future efforts. 

At the death of MIr Manu,"|” the Sikhs took all those advantages, 
W'hich the local distractions of a falling empire oiVered them, of extending 
and establishing ihcir power, 'rheir bands, under their most active lea- 
ders, plundered., in every direction, and were successful in obtaining 
possession of several countrie.s, from which they have never since been 
expelled ; and their success, at this period, was promoted, instead of 
being checked, b^ the appointment of their old friend, AdIna Bv'g 
Kiia n, to Lahore; as that brave chief, anxious to defend his own govern- 
ment against the Afghani, immediately entered into a confederacy with 


* Aspctof non con form ibt S//7/«, who l/clicvc in Itic of Na'v.\c; hut do not 
conform io Ihe iiislihitioiis of Gu'uu' (Jo vino. T!icy iirc called Khuht^a. This word is 
said, by sonic, i« be {jom KhnUis^ ptf}f or s flat ^ and (o mniri the piirc.^t or tiic : hy 

others, from Khali a ^ free ^ and to mean .the freed or cxcmplj allMdin^j <o i . 

exempt from (he usages imposed on the other 
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the Sikhsj whom he encouraged to plunder the. territoriesf of Ahmed 
Shah Abda'li. 

The Afghan monarch, resenting this predatoryVarfare, in which the 
governor of Lahore was supported by the court of Dr/i//, determined 
upon invading India. Adina Be g, unable to oppose him, fled'; and the 
Sikhs could only venture to plunder the baggage, and cut off the strag- 
glers of tlie Afghan army, by which they so irritated Ahmed Shah, that 
he threatened them with punishment on his return ; and when he marched 
to Cdbuly he left his son, Taimur Khan, and his Vizir y Jeha'n Kha n, at 
LahorCy with orders to take vengeance on the Sikhs for all the excesses 
which they had committed. The first expedition of Taimur Kha'n was 
against their capital, Amritsar, which he destroyed, filling up their sacred 
tank, and polluting all their places of worship ; by which action he pro- 
voked the whole race, to such a degree, that they all assembled at Lahore, 
and not only attempted to cut off’ the communication between the fort and 
country, but collected and divided the revenues of the towns and villages 
around it. Taimur Kha'n, enraged at this presumption, made several 
attacks upon them, but was constantly defeated ; and, being at last re- 
duced to the necessity of evacuating Lahore, and retreating to Cdhiil, the 
Sikhs, under one of their celebrated leaders, called Jasa Sinh Cala l, 
immediately took possession of the vacant Subah of Lahore, and ordered 
rupees to be coined, with an inpression to the following import; “ coined 
“ by the grace of Kha'lsah ji, in the country cf Ahmed, conquered by 

Jasa Sinh Cala'l." 

The Sikhs, who were so deeply indebted to the forbearance of AdiNa 
Be'g Kha'n, now considered themselves above the power of that chiif, 
who, in order to regain his government from them and the AfghmAyfUM*- 
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thiiged to invite the Mahrdia leaders, Raghuna't’h Ra'o, Saheb Pateil, 
And Malha'r Ra'o, to enter the Penjdh: aided by these chiefs, he first 
advanced to Sarhind, where he was joined by some SMs that remained 
attached to him. Samad Kha'w, the officer who'had been left in chargee 
of Sarhind,py Ahmed Kiia'it, found himself obliged to evacuate that place } 
which he had no sooner done, than the Sikhs began to plunder. The 
MahrdtaSf always jealous of their booty, determined to attack and punish 
them for this violation of what they deemed their exclusive privilege ; but 
Adina Be'g, receiving intelligence of their intentions, communicated it to 
the Sikhs t who, taking, advantage of the darkness of the night, saved them- 
selves by flight. 

After the fall of Sarhind, the MahrdtaSy accompanied by Adina Be g 
Khan, advanced to Lahore, and soon expelled botli the Sikhs and the Af^ 
ghdns from tl\e principal towns of the provinces of Sarhind and Lahore , 
of which they not only took possession, but sent a governor to the pro- 
vince of Multan ; and Saheb Pateil advanced to the Attock,* where he 
remained for a few months. But the commotions of Hindustan and the 
Dek’hin, soon obliged these foreigners to abandon the Penjdb,vfh\ch they 
did the same year they had reduced it. They appointed Adjna Be'g 
Kiia'n, governor of Lahore. He died in the ensuing year, and, by his death, 
afforded an opportunity to tlie Sikhs, which they eagerly seized, to make 
themselves again masters of the province of Lahore. Their success was, 
however, soon checked by Ahmed Shah Abda'li, who, irritated by their 
unsubdued turbulence, and obstinate intrepidity, made every effort (after 
' he had gained the vi6lory of Pdnipat’h, which established his supremacy 


* Tlic empire of the Mahratas had, at this proud moment, reached its zciiitii. The battle 
o( Ptwp^^'/rtook place soon afterwards ; since which it has rapidly declined. 
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at Dehli) to destroy their power; and, with this view, he entered the Pen*^ 
jab early in 1 7O2, and over-ran the whole of that country with a nume» 
rous army, defeating and dispersing the Sikhs iij every dire6tion. That 
sc^t, unable tamake any stand against the army of the Abddli, pursued 
their old plan of retreating near the mountains ; and collet-led a large 
force in the northern districts of Sarhind, a distance of above one hun- 
dred miles from Lahore, where the army of Ahmed Shah was en- 
camped. Here they conceived themselves to be in perfect safety { 
but that prince made one of those rapid movements for which he 
tVas so celebrated, and reaching the Sikh army on the second day, com- 
pletely surprised, and defeated it with great slaughter. In this adlion, 
which was fouglit in February, 1.76 ‘j, the Sikhs arc said to have lost 
upwards .of twenty thousand men, and the remainder fled into the hills, 
abandoning all tlie lower countries to tlie Afghans, who committed every 
ravage that a barbarous and savage enemy could devise. Anirilsar was 
razed to the ground, and the sacred reservoir again choaked with its ruins. 
Pyramids^ were erc<ilcd, and covered with the heads of slaughtered 
Sikhs', and it is mentioned that Ahmed Shah caused the walls of those 
mostjues, which the Sikhs had polluted, to be washed witli their blood, 
that the contamination might be removed, and the insult offered to the 
jrcligion of Muhammed, cxpiatcd.'l* , 

This species of savage retaliation appears to have animated, instead of 
depressing the courage of the Sikhs, who, though they could not venture 
to meet Ahmed Shah's army in a<5tion, harassed jt with an incessant pre- 

• This is a very common usage amongst castcni conqijcrow. The history of Je^tjoui'* 
Kuan, Taimuh and Na uiu 8 haii, afTonl many examples of this mode of treating llwtjf 
vanquished enemies. 

t fosjER’s Traycls, Vol, I. p. 279, 
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datory warfarr^ and, when that sovereign was 'dblrg^B; by the com mo- 
tions of AjjgHdniitdn, to return to Cdhul, they attacked and defeated the 
general he had left in \,ahore, and made themselves masters of that city, 
in which^fhe^evelled with the ground those mosques which the Afghdns 
had, ^fewNnonths befo«*e, purified with the blood of ihcir brethren. 


Ahm5^ Shah, in 1763, retook Lahore, and plundered the provinces 
around if ; but, .being obliged to returi) to his o\vn country, in tlie en- 
suing year, the Sikhs again expelled his garrison, and made themselves 
masters of the Penjdh; and, from that period until his death, a constant 
war was maintained, in which the enterprize and courage oi’ the Afgkdns 
gradually gave way, before the astonishing activity and invincible perse- 
verance of their enemies, who, if unable to stand a general a61ion, re- 
treated to impenetrable mountains, and the moment they saw an advan- 
tage, rushed again into the plains with renewed vigour, and recruited 
numbers. Several Sikh authors, treating of the events of this period, 
mention a great aflion having been fought, by their countrymen, near 
Amritsar, against the whole Afghdn army, commanded by Ahmed Shah, 
in person ; but they differ with regard to the date of this battle, some 
^fixing it in 1762, and others later. They pretend that the Sikhs, in- 
spired by^ the s3credness of the ground on which this a<Uion was fought, 
tontendid for viftory against superior numbers, with the most des- 
perate fury,' and that the battle terminated m both parties quitting the 
field, without either being able to claim the least advantage. The histo- 
rians of AUMedShar are, however, silent, regarding this a6lion, which, 
indeed, from all the events of his long contests with the Sikhs, appears 
unlikely to have occurred. It is possible the Sikhs fought, at Amrttsar, 
with a diyision of the Afghdn army, and that might have been commanded 
' O o o 
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by the prince ; but it is Veiy improbable they had ever force to encounter 
the concentrated army of the Abdalis^ before which, while it remained in 
a body, they appear, from the first to the last oftheir contests with that 
prince, to have always retreated, or rather fled. 

The internal state of Afghanistan, since the death of Ahmed Sha^, has 
prevented the progress of the Sikh nation receiving any serious check 
from that quarter ; and the distracted and powerless condition the em- 
pire of India has offered province after province, to their usiirpation. 
Their history, during this latter period, affords little but a relation of vil- 
lage warfare, and predatory incursions. Their hostilities were first di- 
rected against the numerous Muhammedan chiefs who were settled in the 
Penjdb, and who defended, as long as they could, their Jdgirs, or estates, 
against them ; but these have either been conquered, or reduced to such 
narrow limits, as to owe their security to their insignificance, or the pre- 
carious friendship of some powerful Sikh chief, whose support they have 
gained ; and who, by protecting them against the other leaders of his 
tribe, obtains a slight accession of strength and influence.. 

The Sikh nation, who have, throughout their early history, always ap* 
peared, like a suppressed flame, to rise into higher splendour from every 
attempt to crush them, had become, while they were oppressed^ as formi- 
dable for their union, as for their determined courage and uncoiuuerable 
spirit of resistance ; but a state of persecution and distress, was Ihe one 

most favourable for the action of a constitution like theirs ; which, formed 

% 

upon general and abstract principles, required constant and great sacri- 
fices, of personal advantage, to the public good ; and such caA alone be- 
expe<5ted from men, ailing under the influence of that enthusiam, which 
the fervor of a new religion or struggle for independence only impart, and 
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vvhich aue eveinnost readily made» when it becomes obvious to all, that a 
complete uhion m the general cause, is the only hope of individual safety. 

The would appear, from their own historians, to have attributed 
the* conque^-^hcy made entirely to their valour, and to have altogether 
forgoV that they owed them, chiefly, to the decline of the house of Tai- 
mu'r, and-the dissensi^gis of the g^emment of Cdbul, Intoxicated with 
their sucfc^jas^^^they have '^ven way to all those passions which assail the 
minds ofmen in the possession of power. The desire, which every petty 
chief entertained, of increasing his territories, of building strong forts, 
and adding to the numbers. of his troops, involved them in internal wars; 
and these, however commenced, soon communicated to numbers, who 
engaged in the dispute, as passion or interest dictated. Though such 
feuds have no doubt helped to maintain their military spirit, yet their ex- 
tent and virulence have completely broken down that union, which their 
great legislator, Govind, laboured to establish. Quarrels have been trans- 
mitted from father to son ; and, in a country where the infant is devoted 
to steel, and taught to consider war as his only occupation, these could not 
hut multiply in ap extraordinary degree ; and, independent of tlte compa- 
^ rative large conquests in which the greater chiefs occasionally engaged, 

every village* has become an objedl of dispute ; and there are few, if 

% 

any, in life Penjdb, the rule of which is not contested between brothers 
or ncar-i^lations.-f In such a state, it is obvious, the Sikhs could alone be 


All tbc villages in tbc Penjab are wailed round, as they are, in almost all the countries of 
^ JMta, that are exposed to sudden incursions ,of horse, which this defence can always repel. 

+ When the British and Mahrata armies entered the Penjab, they were both daily joined 
by discontented petty chiefs of the Sikhs, who offered their aid to the power that wouhl put 
thcmjin the possession of a village or a fort, from which, agreeably to their statement, they had 
been unjustly excluded, by a father or brother. IIolkar encouraged these applications, 
and used them to his advantage. The British commander abstauicd from all interiercucc iu 
such dispufesH 
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formidable to the most weak and distracted governmentsr* Such, indeecTi 
yras the character, till within a very late period, x)f all their heighboursj 
and they continued to plunder, with impunity, the tippqr provinces of Bin^ 
dilstan, until the establishment of the power of Daulet Hao SijjoIa', 
when the regular, brigades, commanded by French plfigers, in ciic service 
of that prince, not oply checked th^ir inroads, bat , made all the ^ikh 
chiefs, to the southward of the jS'al/f’j',. acknowjicdge obedience ' and . pay 
tribute to Sin bi a'; and it was in the contebiplation of C?eneraKPERRON, 
had the w'ar with the English government not occurred, to have subdued 
the Pevjdb, and made the Indus the limit of his possession; and every 
person acquainted with his means, and vvith the condition and resources of 
the Sikhs f must be satisfied, he would have accomplished tliis projeCl;, with 
great case, and at a very early period. 

When Holkar fled into the Penjdb, in i8o.*5, and was pursued by that 
illustrious British commander, Lord Lake, a complete opportunity was 
given of observing the a6liial Stkte of this nation, which was found weak 

I , 

and distrafted, in a degree that could hardly have been irriagined. It was 
altogether destitute of union; and though a Guru-matd ^'or national coun- 
cil, was called, with a view to decide on those means by whicli they could ' 
best avert the danger by which their country was threatened, from the 
presence of the English arid Mahrdta armies, it was attend^ by few 
chiefs; and most of the absentees, who had any power, were bolcland for- 
ward in their offers to resist any resolution to which • this counal might 
come. The intrigues and negotiations of all appeaEed, indeed, at this rito- 
ment, to be entirely diredlcd to objects of personal resentment, or person 
nal aggrandizement ; and every shadow of that concord, which once 
fohned die stength of the Sikh nation, seemed to be extinguished. 
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SECTION 11. 


W3WTIIEJ1 t|ie limits of this sketch, nor the materials from Mliich it is 
<Jr;nvt\ Nvill sdinif of iny p^ivinj:; a oartlcular or corivcV account of tiie 
counlrics pp^seg^cd otjof thou’ forms of f/ 'vcrniTicr.t, man- 
ner;: hut a vmvN^jr^'i^v of these subjerts m-iy ba itsefid, and 

znay cx^-to:; and direct that curiosity vvhicli it cannot exoCvV to p iMiify. 

■ 

The country now poss:i'.scd by the v-hich reaches from Lititu<hi 

jjS" 40 (o hc 3 ’ond btitiidc N. and iiic-uu a :hi ilm a small 

part of Mtiltcin. and mo'.t of that tracf of eoimu'v, which lies between tiie 
Jumna and t!ic Sat’ej, i^ boiitidei!, to tljc nortiiwarJ ami wcjtward, by the 
territories of the king of Cubiil; to the eastward, Ity the possessions of the 
mountaineer Rdjitu o'i- Jamnui, J'fa.iun, z\-\d Srinagar ; and, to the south- 
ward. by the territories of ilic English government, and the sandy deserts 
of jjsahiifr and Ildnsyd Hisdr. 

Tiir Sikhs, who inhabit the country between the Satlej and thu' Jumna, 
are called Mnlan'd Sink, and were almost all converted from the //.on/ z 
'trihe.s of Jdts and Gnjars. 7'ho title of Mdhna.i S/nh w'as conferred upon 
tiiom for tfu'ir oxtVaordinary gallantry, under the liai'riigi ViWUA, who is 
stated to jjmve deehtred, that tlie countrie.s granted to them, .should ho 
fruitful a| Mahvd, one of the nrovince.s b in Ind'a. The principal chiefs 


\ 


thsfiinnlc (»(‘ (he valut* .if ilic t«uitiU v, pob-i -. aJ l>y iiu* S//./;v, iHdy he ihiirvJ, 
v/l’.c 1 i( is .sf-HC'l (iial it c<^ii( ^ (In* \viu>k* of i!k' cj oClAthor ^ ; 

>vhl< h, HiC- ?1r. IT:HNn:H, pvojna* 1, in th * 01 ' zVrra' N-'./.r h, (wo Iuh .h I 

aacl ->i.v lacks hhiI nicu'(y-1ivc lliotisaiul rupoo^; ur (\vu nulUo js, *oar liiiiulrcil ;nbl 
gi.viy* Iliac tlioiisiiiu], tiv<’ hiimlicd \jofinds stcrliiiji:. 

1 This praviiicc nosy ionn^ iilino^l (lie yvholc (orrilory of Daui^ilt ki\ o Sindi a . 

i> p p 
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among the Mulazvd Sinks, are Sa'jikb Sinh of Patidld, ‘r'nANGA* SiNir, 
of T’hdnesur, B’iia'g Sinh, of Jhind, and B'hailal Sinh, of Keintal. 
Bcsic!e.s those, there are several inferior chiefs, stich as Gu'ru’daii Sin it, 
Jud’ji Sinii, Gujar Sinh, and Carm Sinh, all of whom have a fewjiiikU- 
ges, and some horse, and consider themselves independent ;'^t<fiougJi they, 
in general, are content to secure tl^ir possei^sioiis, by attaching them- 
selves to one or other of the more powerful leaders. 0 


Tnr, ccuntr)' of the Mdlazvd Sinh is, in some parts, fruitful: but tlio.se 
di.strieb; of it, whieh border on lldnsyd and Carnal, arc very barren; 
being covered vvitii low wood ; and, in many places, alnio.st destitute of 
water. Sjrhind was formerly the capital of this country ; but it is now a 
co:nnl..-te ruin, and has probably never recovered the dreadful ravages 
of the B.drdi^/' Band.v, who is .stated, not only to hi.ve de.stixvrd its 
mosgues, but to have levelled all its palaces, and j'ublie hu'Idii’gs, wi h 
ihe ground. Piiiidlu is now the largest and nrvit fl .uri- 1:'.’ !,- town of 
this province, and next to it T’kanesur, wliich i^ s‘:ll held in liigh relig’. us 
veneration by the Hindus, who have also a very higli ■fcvercncc for the 
river SerasweU, which .flows through this province. The territories of 
the chiefs of Mdluivd Sink are bounded, to the N. W. by the SalLj, be- 
tween which and tlic Beyuh, is the country called \\\<^ Jallndra Beit, or 
Jalendra Diidb, tlie Sikhs inhabiting wliicli are ^lled the DudiJCi Sinh, or 
the Sinks vvlio dwell between the rivers.* The country of JeJeimra Dudb, 

which reaches from the mountains to the juntTion of the Sallej and the 

*• 

Bey ah, is the most fruitful of all the possessions of the Sikhs; and is, per- 


• With the chiets of the .S.7.A.V in the Jalendra Duah, we are little acquainted. Ta'ra' 
SiNii is the most coasidcriible, but lie and the others :huvejL>euii greatly weakened, by their con* 
stunt aiuliucratfing internal divisiona. 
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haps, exceliei^jn climate and vegetation by no province of India. The 
soil is light, but very productive: the country, which is open and level, 
abounds in every kind’of grain. That want of water, wliicli is so mucli 
other pa^ts of India, must be here unknown ; as it is found every 
whele^iir^indance, within two, or, at furthest three feet, from the sur- 
face of the soil. Xh^towgig of Jalmdra and SuUdnpur are the principal in 
the Duap. 




The xountry tietween the Beyah and Rdvi rivers, is called Bari D/ldb, 
or Mdnfhd f Sindi the Sikhs inh.ibiting it are called Mdnfhd Sink. The 
cities of Lahore and Amrilsar are both in this province, and it becomes, in 
consequence, the great centre of the power of this nation. Ranjit SiNir, 
of Lahore, Fateh Sinh,* of Alluwdl, and Jud'ii SiNH,of Rdfn^adid,-f are 
the principal chiefs of this country. 


The country of Bdn is said to be less fertile, particularly towards the 
mountains, than Jalendrar but as it lies on the same level, it must possess 
nearly the same climate and soil. 


The inhabitants of the country betw'ccn the Rdvi and Ckanhdb, are 
called D’hirpi Sinh, from the country being called D’lurpi. The D'iudi^ 

ghe'b Sinh are beyond the Chunhub.'l but wiiain the Jeh.iLnii river. 

• % 


Tu^fSind Sinh is the term, by wliich the iniiabilants of the districts, 
under jthe Sikhs, bordering on the Sind, are known ; and Js'akdi Sinh is 
tlie name given to the Sikhs who reside in MulLdn. With the leaders of 


* I’ateh Sinh is, like Ranjit Sinh, of ii J n I'.nnily, 

+ Jtiu'ii Sinh, of Ram^ad'iu, is of the c.irpoiU<T c;tsf. 

J The term Gujarat Sinh is sometimes ^iven to the inhabitants of this Du^'th, of which 
the chiefii of Gujarat and Jiolas uiv the priucipol lulcrs. 
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the Sikhs "lit l!)esc piovinces, the extent of ilieir iX)ssessIoiv?^,o/the climate 
and < !’ ilic coiuitry under their rule, I am little Acquainted. 

Tlio cic ill Mii/idri, weii as those settled on the«'ivcr arc said 

fo be con. tanl.'y cp.o 'god in a jiredatory warfare, cillier, wth the o ncer s 
of: lie AJ^hdi: government, or ^vitli Muhammedan chiefs ,jidgirs 

in ihcir vicinit}^ 

Tm: government of the Sikhs, corb.iclcrcd^ its theory, as ha's 
been before stated, be termed a theocracy. They obey ?. tcmpoial chief, 
it is true: hut that cl.icf preserves his power and authdrllv^y profe^ssing 
JiimscJf liic sei’vant of the Khdfsd* or govcrp.menl, wiiielt can only be 
f.o act, in times of great public emergency, through the means of a 
jiational counc.d, of which every cliief i.s a incmher, and which is suppo- 
sed to deliberate and resolve ’i'v.Ut the immediate inspiration and impulse 
of an invisible being : wlio, they believe, always watches over the inter- 
ests of the com monweal J). 

Tire nafiire of the power, cstablishcil by the temporal chiefs of the 
SikJis, ha.s been suflicicntly explained in the narrative o'! their history. 
It will be necessary, before any account is given of tlie forms and action 
of tlieir (ddrd-mitid, or great national council, which is intended to have a 
supreme authority over tlieir federative rejuiblic, to tako a vieV/ of that 
body of Acdlis, or . immortals, who, under tlie double character (^fanatic 
.pvii its, and desperate soldiers, have usurped the cole diredlion of 111 rcli- 
j^jious aifairs at Amrilsar, and arc consequently leading men in a council 


* 'I’Ik !{/. V. lyfiirc bl'cli rxj)l;uiU'(t to m(NVii(hiisftil.o or coraraoiiwcaltli, 

is siippoM'ii, l)y 11).' ''I! if,, i;, I, lYt; a inybtical iiK-miiii', (o i.nply iliat superior govrrii- 
VHiig umi'T die proiei'Uoji orY.Jiiclt, “ tliey Vivo, iuul U) die csUblislicd ruks mid liovsof 
“ vviiicli, Hs fixed by Gu'bu' Go'viwd; it is their civil and religious duty to couform.” 
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Which is hell sacred place, and which deliberates under all the in- 
fluence of i4ligious enthusiasm. 

The Acdlis* are a class of Sikh devotees; who, agreeably to the his- 
•"4®rhrtw,^f that/Tfation, were first founded by Guru' Govind, w'hose 
institines, aV it has been before stated, they most zealously defended 
against the.j;m^ vati^n^j ^ ^^^Baird^t Banda. They wear blue chequer- 
ed clothoii^yj^ bgingler^braccj^ of steelf round their wrists, initiate 
converts^nd, haVe^ almost the sole direftion of the religious ceremonies 
at Amritsar y wheri they reside, and of which they deem themselves the 
defenders, and consequently never desire to quit it unless in cases of great 
extremity. 

\ X 

This order of Siihs have a place, or Bungd,X on the bank of the 
sacred reservoir of Amritsar, where they generally resort, but arc indivi- 


* Jcnliy derived from Acdly a compound term of cdly deaths and tbe Sanserifs privative 
o, which meaiLS n&cer-di/ing^ or immortal. It is one of the names of the divinity, and 
has probably been given to this remarkable class of devotees, from their always exclaiming 
Acdl! Acitll in Ihcir devotions* 

+ All Sinks do not wear bracelets ; but it is indispensable to have steel about Ihcir persons, 
which they generally lave in the shape of a knife or dagger. In support of this ordinance, 
they quote the fol^wing verses ’of Gu nu" Go vind : 

^ Saheb hek ki lacb'ha hamix^i 

TuUi Sri Saheb, churb kali, katar-.* 

Acal purukh ki mch’ha haicQCy 
licrv luh iti rach'ha hamne, 

Servaca] di rach'ha haiiino« 

Oerv Itihji di aada rach'ha hamne. 

V 

^ieh maj be translated, ** The protcctinn of the infinite Itnrd is over ns : thou art the lord, 
the cutlass, the knife and the dagger. The protection of the immortal being is over us : 
the protection of allostbel is over us : the protectioa of alL'TIme is over us: theprotec- 
tection of ai>t.-stbbi:. is constantly over us.” 

Tbe Shahid and Nirnuda, two other rdigions tribes among the Sikhs, hare Sung^s, 
01 places, upon (he great reservoir of Amrilsar; but both these arc peaceful orders of priests, 

Q q q 
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dually possessed of property, though they povg‘ty,fand subsist 
upon charity ; which, however, since their numbers have inct^ased, they 
generally extort, by accusing the principal chiefs of crimes, imposing fines 
upon them, and, in the event of their refusing to pay,^ preventing them 
from performing their ablutions, or going through any of r^^gious 
ceremonies at Amritsar, 

It will not, when tlie above circura^tances aife considered ^ b^^thought 
surprising, that th$ most powerfiul of the iilBi chiefs sliould^dcsi^.^ to con- 
ciliate this body .of fanatigsil ito. individual of which c^ be oHended with 
impunity, as the cause, oftOn^i^.m^de the cause.of the whole; and a chief, 
who is become unpopular with the Aedh's, must not only avoid Amritsar, 
but is likely to have his dependants taught, when they pay their devotions 
at tjiat place, that it is pipus to resist his authority. 

The Acdlis have a great mterest in maintaining both the religion and 
government of ttie Sikhs^ as established by Gu'ru' Govind ; as, on its 
continuance in tliat shape, their religious and political influence must dc- 

i 

pend. Should Amritsar cease to be a place of resort, ,,er be no longer 
considered as the religipus capital of the state, in wdiichiall questions that 
involve the general interests of the commonwetilth are to be decided ; 
this formidable order would at once fall, from tliaVpowyjr andlconsidera- 
tion which they now possess, to a level with other mendicants. 

When a Guril-matdy or great national council, is called, as it always is, 
Qr ought to be, when any. iimninent danger threaterw the councry, or any 

'whose duty is to address thflckUy, anditorcad and explain the Adi-Grani'h to the Sikhs. 
They arc, in general, men of some education. A Sikh, of any tribe, may be admitted into 
either o^llieseelas^y-'a^daiaag the who admit aU into th«ur body who ehuse to c*m* 

term to their ndes* . ^ 
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jkrge expe9|[tio|p|^ to. bo undertaken, all the Sikh chiefs assemble at Amrit^ 
sar. The £semb]y, \vhiph is called the Guru~matd, is convened by the 
Acdlis; and vrhen the chiefs meet upon this solemn occasion, it is con-* 


eluded that all private animosities cease, and that every man sacrifices luS' 
pcrsC^al feelings, at the shrine of the general good ; and, actuated by 
princi^es of^ure p^otisni^^thinksfof nothing but the interests of the re- 
ligion, aV cimrtKJhWiS^^ whids he belongs. 

WHEi/the ^iefs and princfpar leaders are seated, the Xdi-GranVh and 
Das'ama Pddshdh ka Grdht*h, are placed before them. They all bend 


their heads before these scgptures, and exclaim, JVa! ' Guruji kj Khdlsa! 


fVa! Guruji ki Fateh! A great quantity of cakes, made of wlicat, butter, 
and sugar, are then placed before the volumes of tlieir sacred writings, 
and covered with a cloth. These holy cakes, which are in commemora- 
tion of the injunction of Na'nac, to eat and to give to others to cat, next 
receive the salutation of the assembly, who then rise, and the Acdlis pray 
aloud, while the musicians play. The Aedh's when the prayers are fini- 


shed, desire the council to be seated. They sit down, and the cakes be- 
ing uncovered, aVe, eaten of by all classes* of Sikhs. Those distindtions 
of original tribes \vlifcli^ are, on other occasions, kept up, being on tJiis oc- 
casion laid in^Jfdcen of their general and complete union in one 

cause.'!’ ^''he Acdlis then exclaim, “ Sirdars! (chiefs) this is a Giiru- 
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“ matd !* *' on which prayers are again said aloud. The civofs, ^ter this, sit 
doser; and sa}-^ to each other, “ the sacred Gratifh is betwixt us, let US 
« swear by our scripture to forget all internal disputes, and to be united.” 
This moment of religious fervor, and ardent patriotisni, Js taken to^ re- 
conciie all animosities. They then proceed to 'Consider the d^ger 
with which they are threatened, to ^settle thjebesf^lans for averting. it, 
and to chuse the generals who are to their ^uiies ugamsfifhe com- 
mon enemy. The first Gum-matd was" uiSembled by Cjo ru Qovind, 
and the latest .was called in 1805, when the British army pursued Hol- 
KAR into the Punjab. 


The principal chiefs of the Sikhs^ are all descended from Hindu, tribes. 
There is, indeed, no instance of a Sink of a Muhammedan family at- 
tahiing high power ;'{• a circumstance to be accounted for, from the 
hatred still cherished, by the followers of Guru' Govind, against 
the descendants Of his persecutors; and that this rancorous spirit is un- 
diminished, may be seen from their treatment of the wretched Muhamnze^ 
dans, who yet remain in their territories. These, though.very numerous, 
appear to be all poor, and to be an oppressed, despis^'d arace. They till 
the ground, and are employed to carry burdens^' and to ilc» all kinds of 
hard labour; they are not allowed to eat beef, 6 ^•'to- fay triejr prayers 


in tlie narrative; sajinir, liowever, it was onlj on this solemn occasion, that thes^ tribes are 
admitted to eat with the others. i'' 

* The army is called, when thus assembled, the D'^d KhilsA or (he army state. 

+ The Jl/uhammctfanit who have become SiArhs, and their descendants, are, iiithc 
jargon, termed Mezhebi Sink, or Sinks of the faith ; and they are subdivijied into the four 
classes which are vulgarly, but erroneously, supposed to distinguish the followers of Mu« 
HAMMED, Sayyad SiNii, Sheikh SiNii, MooHUi. SiNH, and Pata'n SiNu, by which de- 
signations the names of the particular race or county of the Muhaamedaai have been affixed, 
by Hindus, as distinctions of oast. 
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^loud, and ^ut^^dom assemble in theit mosques,* of whidi few indeed 
-Jiave escaped destru6lion. The lower order of Stkiis are more happy: 
they are prote6led from the tyranny and violence of the chiefs, under 
they live','%y tjie precepts of their common religion, and by the 
, which enables them to abandon, whenever they 
^ *uislike ; »nd the distance of a few miles gene- 
ie jproti^a^ion of his rival and enemy. It is from 
t Sikh horseman usually assumes a very inde> 
pendent stile, and the highest chief treats his military followers with at- 
tention and conciliation. The civil officers, to whom the cliicfs entrust 
their accounts, and the management of their property and revenue con- 
cerns, as well as the conduit of their negociations, are in general Sikhs 
of the Khaldsa cast, who, being followers of Na'nac, and not of Guru' 
Govind, Ire not devoted to arms, but educated for peaceful occupations, 
in which they often become very expert and intelligent. 



rally places > 9 ^|^n^under tl 
this cause, thaT^ lowes 


In the colleition of the revenue in the Penjdb, it is stated to be a gene- 
ral rule, that the Mnefs to whom the territories belong, should receive one 
half of the produj^.f aqd the farmer the other ; but the chief never levies, 
the whole of iiis share; jand, in no country, perhaps, is the Ray at, or cul- 
tivator, trcfited with more indulgence. Commerce is not so much cncoii- 
raged : heavy duties are levied upon it, by all petty rulers, through 
whose di!|tri61s it passes: and this, added to the distra6led state in which ' 
the Penjai^^s been, from the internal disputes of its possessors, caused 


* The ^fukanShedan inhabitants of the Penjab used to flock to the British cantp, where 
they said tlu^ enjoyed luxuries, which no man could appreciate, that had not suflered pri- 
vation. They could pray aloud, and feast upon beef. 

i Grain pays in kind ; sugar-cane, melons &c. pay in cash. 

R r r 
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the rich produce of Cds'mir to be carried to India by*'{h'S‘'vhfficuU and 
mountainous tradl of Jammu, J^addii, and Srinagar. The Sikh chiefs have, 
however, discovered the injury which their interests have suffered from 
this cause, and have endeavored, and not without sycceC-f^ to restore eor- 
fidence to the merchant; and grcat.part of the shawl trade^now nows, 
through the cities of Lahore, Amrttsan znd 

\ / ■ 

The administration of justice, in the couiitries unJo:^' Sikns^ is in a 
very rude and imperfc6l state ; for though their scriptures inculcate gene- 
ral maxims of justice, they are not considered, as the old testament is by 
the Jezus, or the Koran by the Muhammedans, as books of law; and, 
having no fixed code, they appear to have adopted that irregular practice, 
which is most congenial to the temper of the people, and best suited to 
the unsteady and changing character of their rule of government. The 
following appears to be the general outline of their pra6lice in the admi- 
nistration of justice. 


Tripling disputes, about property, are settled by the heads of the vil- 
lage, by arbitration,* or by the chiefs: either of these/fnodes, supposing 
the parties consent to refer to it, is final; and they musV agree to one or 
other. If a theft occurs, the property is recover^^ ^g nj j[^ hfl>^irtv<f.tinish. 
ed, not with death, by the person from whom it was stolen, or\^y the in- 
habitants of his village, or his chief, on cither of whom he has a right to 
call, upon such an occasion, -j* for aid. Murder is sometimes punished by 


* This is called Panchayat, or a court of five, the general num^r of iyj)^.![a(|prs chgser^fto 
adjust diiierences and disputes. It is usual to assemble a Panchaj/gi, or. a jicoutl of arbitra- 
tion, in every part of India, under a native government ; and, as they arc alwajrs chos<*ii 
from men of the best repntation, in the place •where they meet, this court has a high character 
for justice. 

t X Sikh priest, who has beoi several years in Calcutta) gave this outline of the admini's* 
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the chief; generally, by the relatione of the deceased, who, in 

such cases, rigorously retaliate on the murderer, and soraetin^s on all 

t 

who endeavor to protect him. 

'' 'fiHB ch^iracler or rather Sinks, which is the nam® hy 

which khq foHowersf \ Gu'#iu' GovtND, who aro all devoted to arms, are 
\ i '■ ' 

djstingui 5 hc(^iS’'»ffry'Tha-rlccd. have, in general, the Hindu cast of 

countenarfcci sS«^|pwhat altei1:d ISy their long beards, and are to the full as 
a6live as the Mahrdtas, and much more robust, from their living fuller, 
and enjoying a better and colder climate. Their courage is e^ual, at all 
times, to that of any natives of India, and when wrought upon by pre- 
judice or religion, is quite desperate. They are all horsemen, and have no 
infantry in their own country, except for the defence of their forts and 
villages, though tlicy generally serve as infantry in foreign armies. They 
are bold, and rather rough in' their address, which appears more to a 
stranger from their invariahly spealving in aloud tone* of voice: but this 
is quite a habit, and is alike used by them to express the sentiments of re- 
gard and hatred.'S^Iie Sikhs have been reputed deceitful and criicf, bu^ 
know no groui^s ^p^n which they Can be considered more so j Than tho 
other ^ibes India; tjey seemed to. me, from all the intencoui^Jilud 


J 


4 — . 




tmtion of justice among bis conntrjrmcn. Ht Spiikc of it arith' rapftirc^fah'd irtSiiistc'd; 
patriotic pTcjiicUcP, on its grftat superiority ovd* thie vexatious syStem of tlfe gtjvci’ft- ‘ 

ment, vrhith was, he said, tedious, Vexatiniw’ and expensive," and advailt^ei)us mWy 


rogues. 


’.ii j. 


^ Talk ing tttjud is so ipbittfat to a'"8ft-ft, tbaV1i«l>awls a secret iff yd'ili eiii^' 

fhey have ocquii^’it from Htrtng in a country,- where ihtCrim¥disjJo6tf ' 
have so completely destroyetl doritideU<x>, tfWt they ctm only carry orifeoftwWhUbh'With 
r ather at a distance ; but it is fairer, pevHapS',40 iiiipnte this-biowterouri’lwid t^ habit, to tfi^f*' 
living almost constantly in a’Camp,'’iii'iWfaiCh<.‘tlfe' voice certainly losa that nice modallitCff” 
tone whioli distiogaishesibc’moic^poHshcduiiiaBitaittsof-citirii. 
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with them, to be more open and sincere than the and lc3S 

rude, and savage, than the Afghans. They have, indeed, become, from 
national success, too proud of their own strength, and too irritable in their 
tempers, to have patience for the wiles of the former;* 5 ;and they retam-. 
in spite of their change of manners and religion, too much of ).he original 
charadier of their Hindu ancestors, (for the^'^groal”^ iajorjfy are of the 
Hindu race,) to have the constitution^ ferocity^bf the lat^„ The 
soldier is, generally speaking, brave, ablive and cheerful', without polish, 
but neither destitute of sincerity nor attachment; and, if he often appears 
Wantijig in humanity, it is not so much to be attributed to his national 
diarabler, as to the habits of a life, which, from the condition of the so- 
ciety in which he is born, is generally past in scenes of violence and ra- 
pine. 

The Sikh mercliant, or cultivator of the soil, if he is a •S’;;///, differs 
little in character from the soldier, except that his occupation renders 
him less, presuming and boistero.us. • He also wears arms, and is, from 



Sfi^soidier gfcncrally returns ^ h« native village^- £auragc, 
or ggper ieacc, always ^tibiaius kirn respect, ami sometiuies «t<ition and^cuiiscqt^encc. The 
s?oo;ic(<ra^rch ijic made, fplo the coimtgf of the S,iUUf the hesd-quarloca 

were ttfstr village, the chief of i«hicjli, ifrho if as. upif^rds of a h.uqdred years of nge, bad.. 

b^Mj. a .U*c Ipok 40.^,»paonojr , Hp c^jne to. 

me and expressed hid anxiety to see Lord Lake. I sliewetl him the general, wljr^ /as qUUi^ r 
ifthis teijt„ wid«W- vHft srailedj 

jft'd.Hv.J^KAB,.:»ud had HifffffiftMh bg'>sKrr^'u,nd^. < 

l<^4i^lf»,9J>fk4lHW {)\eotiyiof p^rsoiiato write fox Uw. him tbatlt Wiwiih»rdi.»AKEiiM 

a^^p.J|f(s lq^^bip«pfi^.tol«wJiM^ fi^duced thteqld- who, seeing a hCKiiibcT of'. 
o|^i^,fpPcqt tfound Idf%. was lastsatisfioliol- the4rutli.i)f what isaidy and pleased hritb the 

great kindness and condescension strithwhiobjlteitiiaB'iriated^by’oaccwhMat ho justly ‘thought so 1 
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ral occupa^^«tli^the Khaldsa Sikhs has been before mentioned. Their 
character aiflfers widely from that of the Sinks. Full of intrigue, pliant, 
versatile and insinuatihg, they have all the art of the lower classes of 
Hindus t who ar<5i usually employed in transafting business ; from whom, 
'indeed, as' they hive no distinction of dress, it is very difficult to distin- 
guish lUjem. . ^ ' 

The reirgitnis^ribes oV AcdHs{ Shahid, and J^irmala, have been noti- 
ced; their general character is formed from their habits of life. The 
Acdlis are insolent, ignorant and daring: presuming upon those rights 
which their numbers and fanatic courage have established, their deport- 
ment is hardly tolerant to the other Sikhs, and insufferable to strangers, 
for whom they entertain a contempt which they take little pains to con- 
ceal. The Shahid and the JV* xrmala, particularly the latter, have more 
knowledge and more urbanity. They are almost all men of quiet, peaces 
able habits; and many of them are said to possess learning. 

There is another tribe among the Sikhs, called the ^Tdnac Pautra, 
or descendants 9 ^Ja'nac, who have the character of being a mild, in- 


great a^an, sat^down on th'' Carpet, became quite talkative, and related all he had seen, from 
the invasion|of Na'i^r Shah to that moment. Lord Lake, pleased with the bold manliness 
of his address, and the independence of his sentiments, toM him he would grant him any fa« 
your h£.\irishcd. I am glad of it,” said the old man, then march away with your army 
from my village, which will otherwise be destroyed.” Lord Lake, struck with thcuoble 
spirit of tl^i^uest, assured him he would march next morning, and that, in the mean time, he 
should hav^mturds who would protect his village from injury. Satisfied with this assu« 
y ring , apparently full of admiration and gratitude at Lord Lake’s 
goodness, and of wonder at the scene he had witnessed, when, meeting two officers, at the 
t dopr^of the tent, he put a hand upon the breast of each, exclaiming at the same time, 
tiers! z^fiere were you born^ and where are you at this moment and without wailing for 
an answer, proceeded to his village. 
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.offensive race; and, though they do not acknowleilg9i4ii9.,i^titutions of 
Gu'ru' Govind, they are greatly revered by his followers, %^io hold it 
•eacrilcge to injure the race of their founder ; and; .under the advantage 
which this general veneration affords them, the J^dn^ Patltra pursue 
their occupations ; which, if they are not mendicant, jlis generally that of 
travelling merchants. They do not carry arms; aii^profe^, ag^eably 
to tlie doctrine of Na'nac, to be at p^e* witlv^maliW!^ 

The Sikh converts, it has been before stated, contin^^fter they have 
quitted thejr original religion, all those civil usages and customs, of the 
tribes to which they belonged, that they can pj*a6lise, without infringing 
the tenets of Na'nac, or the institutions of Gu au' Govryio. Tlicy are 
most particular with regard to their intermarriages ; and, on this point, 
iS'/M.f descended from Hindus, almost invariably conform to Hindu customs, 
every tribe intermarrying within itself. The Hindu usage, regarding diet, 
is also held equally sacred ; no Sikh, descended from a Hindu idjxxAy, 
ever violating it, except upon particular occasions, such as a Guru'-matd, 
when they are obliged/by their tenets and institutions, to cat' promiscu- 
ously. The strift observance of these usages has ena^d many of the 
Sikhs, particularly of the and GujarX tribeaj^hiefr H^clude almost 

• When Lord Lake entered the Petijiib, in 1805, a general protection was mjnefited, by 
several principal chiefs, for the Ndnac Pautra, on the ground of the veneration in >irhich 
they ' were held, ivhich enabled (hem, it was stated, to travel all over the country *^itliou( 
molestation ; even when the most violent wars existed. It was, of course, granted. 

+ TheJdts are Hindis, of a low tribe, .who, taking advantage of tbe declui^f the JI/o« 
^httl empire, have, by their cmirage and enterprise, raised themse^cs 
•on the north-western parts of Hindustan, and many of the 8ironge8r?^t|[of that part of 
India ate still in their possession. * 

J ThfiGtgars, who are also Hindis, have raised themselves to power by means not dis* 
rimilar to those used by the J its. Almost all the thieves in Hindistan aire of this tribe. 
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ail ihosc sfe^ledt^ the south of the Satlej, to preserve an intimate inters 
coufse wit^ their original tribes.; who, considering the Sikhs, not as 
having lost cast, hwi di.'S' Hitidus that have joined a political association, 
which obliges thein to conform to general rules established for its pre- 
'^servation, ’neither Refuse to intermarry* nor to eat with them. — 

Tii^higher cast of Htndiis, such as Brahmens and Cshatriyas, who have 
become SilAi, continue to interraa/ry with converts of their own tribes, but 
not with Hindui^f the oast they have abandoned, as they arc polluted by 
eating animal food, all kinds of which are lawful to Sikhs, except the cow, 
which it is held saorilegc tp slay.^” Na'nac, whose obje(5l was to concili* 
ate the Muhammadans to bis creed, proliibitcd hog's flesh also, but it was 
introduced by his successors, as much, perhaps, from a spirit of revenge 
against the Moslems, as from considerations of indulgence to the numer- 
ous converts of the Jdt and Gujar tribe, among whom wild hog is a favo- 
rite species of fopd. ' 


Tux.Muhammedctns, who become Sikhs, intermarry with each other, but 
are allowed to preserve none of their usages, being obliged to cat hog's 
flesh, and abstain Y'om circumcision. 

N. 

The Sikhs are forb\l the use of tobacco, J but allowed to indulge in 
spirituous§ liquors, which they almost all drink to excess ; and it is rare 


. A>4narriagc took place very lately between the SiAA chief of Patiala, and that of the 


Jot RAjA of Jft' Aaratp&r. 

f Thcii'^'rcjijdicc regarding the killing of cows is stronger, if possible, than that of the 




pj who follow Na'hac, and reject Gu'nu' Go'vind's Institutions, make 


use of it. ’ ' 

^ SpiiitoottB liquors, they say, are allowed by that verse in the Adi-GranCh, which states, 
“ £at and give unto others to cat. Drink and give unto others to drink. Be glad and make 
“ others glad.” There is also an authority, quoted by the Sikhs, from the Hindu Sashas, in 
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to see a Sink soldier » after sunset, quite sober. Their an ardent 
spirit,* made in the Penjdb; but they have no objedlions tb either the 
wine or spirits of Europe ^ when they can obtain them. 


The use of opium, to intoxicate, is very common witl^he Sikhs^ as wjth 
most of the military tribes of India. They also take Biiangif linother in- 
cbriating drug. 

THECondu6tof the Sikhs to their "^men, differs, in no^aterial res- 
pedl, from that of the tribes of Hindus^ or Muhamm^.nsy from whom 
they are descended ; their moral charadler, with regard to women, and 
indeed in most other points, may, from the freedom of their habits, gene- 
rally be considered as much more lax than that of their ancestors, who 
lived under the restraint of severe restriftions, and whose fear of excom- 
munication from their cast, at least obliged them to cover their sins with 
the veil of decency. This the emancipated Sikhs despise ; and there is 
hardly an infamy which this debauched and dissolute race are not accused, 
and I believe with justice, of committing, in'the most open and shameful 
manner. 

The Sikhs are almost all horsemen, and they grejit delight in 
riding. Their horses were, a few years ago, faindus; and those bred in 


favor of tills drinking to excess. Durga", agreeably to the Sikh quotations, used to drink, 
because liquor inspires courage: and this goddess, they Sc\y, \iras i^unk y/hen she slew Mahi'« 
SHA^sun. 

* When Fateh SiNii of who was quite young man^ was with the ar- 

my, Ijord Lake gratified him by a field review. He was upon an elephant, I attended 
him upon another. A little before sun-set, he became low ^d 

B^ia'g SiNH, an old chief, of frank, rough manners, at once said, F/tew Sink wants his 
‘‘ dram, but is ashamed to drink before you.” I requested he would follow , bis custom^ 
whicli he did, by drinking a large cup of spirits. 

+ Cannabis Saliva. 
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the Lak’hi^ungJ^ and other parts 'of their territory, were justly cele- 
brated for 'their strength, temper and activity; but the internal distractions 
of these territories ha# been unfavourable to the encouragement of the 
breed, which has consequently declined; and the Sikhs now are in no re^ 

* peCt better mourned than the Mahrdtas; and, from a hundred of their 
cavalry, it would be difficult to seleCt ten horses that would be admitted 
as fit to m<w^nt native tro^re in die English service. 

Their horsemen use swords and spears, and most of them now carry 
matchlocks, though some still use the bow and arrow, a species of arms, 

' • r 

for excellence in the use of which their forefathers were celebrated, and 
which their descendants appear to abandon with great reluctance. 

The education of the Sikhs renders them hardy, and capable of great 
fatigue; and the condition of the society in which they live, affords con- 
stant exercise to that restless spirit of activity and enter prize, which their 
religion has generated; Such a race cannot be epiicures : they appear, in- 
deed, generally to despise luxury of diet, and pride themselves in their 
coarse fare. Th^ir dress is also plain, not unlike that of the Hindus , 
equally lighj ard divested of omamerit. ■ Some of the chiefs wear gold 
^aj^es, but th'is is rar't*, and the general characteristic of their dress, and 
mode of living, is simplicity. 

• ’ The principal leaders, among the Sikhs, afleCt to be familiar and easy 
fif intercourse with their inferiors, and to despise the pomp and state of 
ii^^Muh^^medan cljiefs ; but their pride often counteracts this disposition, 
and they to me to have, in proportion to their rank and conse- 

quence, more state, and to maintain equal, if not more reserve, and dig- 
nity, with their followers, than is usual with the Mdhrdta chiefs. 

T t t 
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It VKOuld be diflScult, if notimpradlicable, to ascertain *he amount t>f thb 
^population of the Sikh territories, or even to compute the nuiUber of the 
'armies which they could bring into. a<5tion.'- TItey boast that they can 
raise more than a hundred thousand horse ; and, if it were possible to ao» 
semble every Sikh horseman,, this statement raighnrtt’be aniexag^era- 
tion; but there is, perhaps, no chief among rthem, except Ranjit I^nh, of 
Lahore f that could bring an effective body qf four thousand jmeri into the 
held: and the force of Ranjit Sink ‘did not, in 1805^. amount to eight 
thousand, and part of that was under chiefs who had bet*: subdued from 
'a state of independence, and whose turbulent minds ill brooked an usurpa- 
tion which they deemed subversive of the constitution of their common- 
wealth. His army is fibw more numerous than it was, but it is composed 
. of materials ^.hkh have np natural cohesipn^ and the first serious check 
which it meet5>,will probably cause its dissolution. 

S E CT I ON ill. 


THE^lE is no branch of this.fketch which is m.ore'ci^ious, and impor- 
tant, or that offers more difficulties tp the inquirerjthan the religion of the 
Sikhs. We meet with a creed of pure deism, greeted on'ih ^ most 
sublime general truths, blended with Sc belief of all the absurdities of the 
Hindu mythology, and the fkbles of Muhammedanism ; for Nanac pro- 
fessed a desire to reform, hot tb^destroy, the religion of the trib^in which 
he was born; and, actuated' by the great and benevofem ^ 
tiling the jarring faiths of Brahma' and MuhaMmed, ifc Endeavored to 
conciliate both Hindus and Moslems to his doftrine, by persuading them to 
reject those parts of their xespe^Uve belief and usages, which he contend- 
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eff that God whom they both adored. He called upon 

the Hindus, to abanlon the worship of idols, and to return to that pure de* 
Vdtiori of the deity, in ^hich their religion originated. He called upon the 
Jttnfiidnfnedans; to abstain from praftices, like the slaughter of cows, that 
' were oflfeiisive to the religion of the Hindus, and to cease from the jpfer- 
fiecutievi of that race. He adopted, in order to conciliate them, many of 
the ■mastiims.t which he had learnt from mendicants, who professed th^ 
principles of , se6t; and he constantly referred to, the admired 

writings ; 9 f , tt^ celebrated Muhammedan KABiR,*.who was a professed 
and who inculcated, the do<5lrine of the equality of the relation of all 
created beings to their creator. Na'nac endeavored, with all the power 
of his own genius, aided by such authorities, to. impress both Hindus and 
Muhmmedam with a love of toleration, and an abhorrence of war ; Und 
his life was as peaceable as his doctrine. He appears, indeed, to have 
adopted, frpm the hour in which he abandoned his worldly occupations, to 
that of his death, the habits practised by that crowd of holy mendicants, 
Sanydsis and Fakirs, with whom India swarms. He conformed to their 
customs, and hii. extraordinary austerities'!' are a constant theme of praise 
with his fol).^we’*s. His works are all in praise of God; but he treats the 
polytheism of the llitdiu'i with respe<$l, and even veneration. He never 
shews a disposition to destroy the fabric, but only wishes to divest it of its 

•' •♦‘‘'riiis celebrated 'Sufi, or philosoplueal deist, lived in the time of llm enijKror She'r 
Siia'ii. lie was, by trade, aweiivcr; but has written several admired works. They are all 
com posed strain of universal philanthropy and benevolence, and above all he inculcated 
r^^n^s to*.^ljk>h, mtdrularly between the Muhammedans and Hittd&s, by both of whom 
bift memory is h^ld|iM i6e liiglicst esteem and veneration. 

t Na'nac was celebrated for the manner in which he performed Tapasa^ or ausft're dovo^ 
tion which requires the mind to be so totally absorbed in the diviiiily, as to be alistractcJ 
fh)m every worldly thought^ and this for as lojig a period as humaa strciiglli is cupablo of 
Bustalning. 
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useless tinsel and false ornaments, and to establish its ^n^ete 4epen« 
lienee upon the great creator of the universe. He speaks every where of 
Muhammed, and his successors, with moderation ;d)ut anhnadw^rts boldly 
on what he conceives to be their errors ; and, above all, on their endea- 
vours to propagate their faith by the sword. • ^ f . 

As I^a'nac made no material invasion of cither the civil or rdigioui 
usages of the Hindksy and as his only desire was to restore d nation who 
had degenerated from their original pure worship* iiito^dolatry, he ma;^ 
be considered more in the light of a reformer, than of a sub verier X)f the 
Hindu religion ; and those SiMs who adhere to his tenets, without'admit* 
ting those of Gu'ftu' Govi NO, are hardly to be distinguished from the 
great mass of Hindu population; among whom there'are many sects tvho 
difl^r, much more than that of Na'nac, from the general and orthodox 
worship at present established in India. • ^ 

The first successors of Na'nac appear to have taught exaftly thp same 
doctrine as their leader; and though Har Govind armed all his follow- 
ers, it was on a principle of self defence, in which lie was fully justified, 
even the usage of the Hindus. It was reserved for^uRu' Govino to 
give a new character to the religion of his follow^s, not 'l5y*imaking any 
material alteration in the tenets of Na'nac, but bj establisHing inscitufions 
and usages, which not only separated them from other Hindus ^ but which, 
by the complete abolition of all distinction of casts, destroyed, at onO 
blow, a system of civil polity, that, from being interwoven with the reli- 
gion of a weak and bigotted race, fixed the rule of iti^riesttf ujf^ajgasis 
that had withstood the shock of ages. Though the co^/ol the . Hindus 


* The most ancient Hindiis tlo not appear to have paid adoration to idols; but though 
they adored God, they ^rorsbipped the sun and cleiueuts. 
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was caIcula»V84 to^preserve a vast community in tranquillity and obedience 
to its rulers, it had fcie natural effedl of making the country, in which it 
was established, an ^sy conquest to every powerful foreign invader; 
and it appears to have been the contemplation of this eflfedl, that made 
Gu ru' Govind resolve on the abolition of cast, as a necessary and indis« 
pensalWe prelude to any attempt to arm the original native population of 
India against their foreign tyrants. He called upon all Hindus, to break 
those chains in w-hich prejudice and bigotry had bound them, and to de- 
vote themselves to arms, as the only means by which they could free 
themselves from the oppressive government of the Muhammedans; a- 
gainsc whom a sense of his own wrongs, and those of his tribe, led him to 
preach eternal warfare. His religious do6trine was meant to be popular, 
and it promised equality. The invidious appellations of Brahmen, Csha- 
iriya, Vaisya, and Siidra, were abolished. The pride of descent might 
remain, and keep up some distin6lions ; but in the religious code of 
Govind, every Khdlsa Sink, for such he termed his followers, was equal, 
and had a like title to the good things of this world, and to the blessings 
of a future life. .. 

Though Guru' G6v«nd mixes, even more than Na'nac, the mytholo- 
gy of the Hindus with his own tenets ; though his desire to conciliate them, 
ip ^position to the Muhammedans, against whom he always breathed war 
and destru6tioii, led him to worship at Hindu sacred shrines ; and though 
the pecul'Ur customs and dress, among his followers, are stated to have 
bt^cr^adopted/^9l|?„veneration to the Hindu goddess of courage, Du'rga 
Bhava'ni; yet if is impossible to reconcile the religion and usages, which 
Govind has established, with the belief of the Hindui. It does not, like 
that of Nanac, question some favorite dogmas of the Uisciples of 

U uu 
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Brahma*, and attack that worship of idols, which fey of jjjwe defend, 
except upon the ground of these figures, before which th^ bend, being 
symbolical representations of tlie attributes of afi all powerful divinity; 
but it proceeds, at once, to subvert the foundation of the whole system. 
Wherever the religion of Guru' G6vind prevails, the institutions of 
Brahma* must fall. The admission of proselytes, the abolition/ of the 
distin6tions of cast, the eating of all kinds of flesh, except that of cows, 
the form of religious worship, and the general devolic^ of all Sinks to 
arms, are ordinances altogether irreconcileable with Hindu, mythology, 
and have rendered the religion of the Sikhs as obnoxious to the Brahmens, 
and higher tribes of the Hindus, as it is popular with the lower orders of 
that numerous class of mankind. 

After this rapid sketch of the general charafter of the religion of the 
Sikhs, I shall take a more detailed view of its origin, progress, tenets and 
forms. 

A Sikh author,* whom I' have followed in several parts, of this sketch, 
is very particular in stating the causes of the originf of the religion of 
Na'nac; he describes the different Tugas, or ages of the/./orld, stated 
in the Hindu mythology. The Cali Tug, which* is the present, is that in 
which it was written that the human race would become completely de- 

t ; 

praved: “ Discord,'* says the author, speaking of the Cnli Tug, “ writ 
** rise in the world, sin prevail, and the universe become wicked ; cast will 
“ contend with cast ; and, like bamboos in fri6tion, consume each other to 
** embers. The Vedas, or scriptures," he adds, “ wiit jboi hcld in'disi^ 

" pute, for they shall not be understood, and the darkness of ignorance 

msgsssTT ^.. .r .r — ■: ■ t.-.. . ..^s ssaeamimffifgssassssssstssss ^ i f 1 1 <eB33B«3—B8CBW 

* B*HAI Gu'KV'Da'S S 
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** will prevail ev^ where/' Such is this author’s recotd of a divine 
prophecy, regardinj^thj^ degenerate age. He proceeds to state what has 
ensued : every one Allowed his own path, and sedts w'ere separated ; 

.« some worshipped Chandra (the moon;) some Surya (the sun;) some 
prayed the earth, to the sky, and the air, and the water, and the fire, 
** while others worshipped D’herm A Raja' (the judge of the dead) and 
in the fallacy of the sedls nothing was to be found but error. In short, 
** pride prevaile^jl in the world, and the four casts* established a system qf 
“ ascetic devotfon. From these, the ten sedl? ol Sanydsts, and the twelve 
** sedls of Tdgis originated. The Jangarrit the Srivira, and the Deva 
“ Digambafy entered into mutual contests. The Brahmens divided into 
different classes, and the Sdsiras, Vedas, and Purdnas-^ contradi6led 
each other. The six Tiers ans ( pliilosophical sc(5ts ) exhibited enmity, 
** and the thirty-six Pdshands, (heterodox se6ls,) arose, with hundreds of 
“ thousands of chimerical and magical (tan Ira mantra) se6ls; and thus, 
from one form, many good and many evil forms originated, and error 
“ prevailed in the Cali Tug, or age of general depravity." 

The Sikh author pursues this account of the errors into which the Hinf 
dus fell, witlra curious passage, regarding the origm and progre^ of the 
^•Mtthammedan religion. 

The world," he writes, went* on with these numerous divisions, 
^ when Muhammed YaraX app^red, whojjgave origin to the seventy- 
“ two se61s,§ and widely disseminated discord and war. He established the 

■* hruhmtn, Cshatrii/a, Viiisga, TimVSttdra. 

Different sacret^books of tte Jlittdis. > 

t far signifies yVj'cwrf, and one of the propfic/s titles, among his followers, is 
JChuddj or the friettd of Goo. 

§ The Muhmmedan religion iS said to be dirided into sereBty-tnro stcls. 
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“ RozehoAid (fast and festivals) and the Js^amdz prayer) and made 
** his practice of devotional a6ts prevalent in the vv^rld, with a multitude 
of distin(5lions, of Pir (saint) Paighamher (prophet) Ulema ^ (the or- 
“ dcr of priesthood,) and Kitdb (the Kordn.) He demolished the tcm- 
pics, and on their ruins built the mosques, slaughtering cows and hclp- 
“ less persons, and spreading transgression far and wide, holding in 
hostility Cfl^rs (infidels), Mulhids (idolaters), Innenis ( Armenians 
Rumis (the Turks ), and Zingis ( Ethiopians: ) thus greatly diffused 
“ itself in the universe.” 

** Then,” this author adds, “ there were tivo races in the world, the 
“ one Hindu, the other Muhammedan, and both were alike excited by 
“ pride, enmity, and avarice, to violence. The Hindus set their heart 
“ on Gangd and Renares. The Muhammedans on Mecca and the Caaba. 
“ The Hindus clung to their mark on the forehead and brahminical string. 
** The Mos/cmans to their circumcision. The one cried Ram (the name 
“ of an Avatar) the other Rahim (the merciful); one name but two 
“ ways of pronouncing it ; forgetting equally the Vedas, zwdi the Koran; 

and through the deceptions of lust, avarice, the world, and Satan, they 
“ swerved equally from tlie true path; yihSiQ Brahmens and Moulavis 
“ destroyed each other, by their quarrels, and the vicissitudes of life aifil 
“ death hung always suspended over their heads. 

. » 

** When the world was in this distiadled state and vice prevailed," 
says this writer, ** tlie complaint of virtue, whose dominion was ex- 
tin6l, reached the throne. of the almighty, who created Na'nac, to en- 
“ lighten, and improve a degenerate and corrupt age ; ind that holy man 
“ made God the supreme known to all, giving the nedlarious water that 
« washed ^is, feet to his disciples to drink. He restored to virtue her 
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»» Strength', blende^^he four casts* into one, established one mode of saUw 
*f tation, changed thichildisb play of bending the head at the feet of idols, 
taught the worship ^ the true God, and reformed a depraved- World."^ 


Na nac appears, by the account of this authpr, to have established his 
fame for sandlity, by the usual modes of religious mendicants. He per- 
formed severe Ta/>asa,-f living upon sand and swallow-wort, and sleep- 
ing on sharp pebbles ; and after attaining fame by this kind of pei\ance, 
he commencedi»hiS travels, with the view of spreading his doi^ine over 
the earth. 

After Na nac had completed his terrestrial travels, he is supposed to 
have ascended to Sumeru, where he saw the Sidd’hiSyX all seated in a cir- 
cle. These, from a knowledge of that eminence for which he was pre- 
destined, wished to make him assume the charadleristic devption of their 
se6l, to whicli they thought he would be an ornament. While means were 
used to cffe6l this purpose, a divine voice was Kedrd to exclaim : « Na- 
'* NAC shall form his own se6l, distinct' frbm all die and Sidd’hts; 

“ and his name shall be joyful to the Cali Tug’*'' After this, Na'nac 
preached the adoration of the true God, to the Hindus; and then went to 
ipstrudl the Muhanmediins, in their sacred feirij^es at Mecea. When at 
that place, the holy men are said to have girfflered round him, and deman- 


* There is no ground (6 cohdiKle, diaticMsti vrett altogellicr! ftbolished bjr Na'k AC y though 
his doctrines aad writings had a tendency to equalize the aud unite idl in the worship, 

of one God. 

' t A kind of ascetic devotion, which has been before explathed. ■ 

' t 'J^he b'tddA/s (Saints) are the attendants of the gods. The name k most generally ap-r 
|died to those who wait on Canis ba. 

, The name Yaiti is most usually appU^ to the priests, of .the /o/nosy but it is also a])« 
plicaUc to Sanyasis and other penitents. 
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ded, whether their faith, or that of the HindiiSy was the best. ** Without 
“ the praftice of true piety, both,” said Na'nac, <®are erroneous, and 
** neither Hindus nor Moslems will be acceptable before the throne of 
“ God ; for the faded tinge of scarlet, that has been soiled by water, will 
" never return. You both deceive yoursdves, pronouncing aloud Ram 
and Rahim, and the way of Satan prev^ls in the universe.” 

The courageous Independence, with which Na'nac announced his reli- 
gion to the Mubammedms, is a favorite topic with his biographers. He 
was one dayjabused, and even struck, as one of these relates, by a Moul- 
lak, for lying the ground with his feet in The diredlion of the sacred 
temple of Mecca, ** How darest thou, infidel !” said the offended Muham- 
medan priest, “ turn thy feet towards the house of God.” Turn them 
if you can,” said the jiious but indignant Na'nac, “ in a diredUon 
** where the house of God is not.” 

Na'nac did not deny the mission of Muhammed. “ That Prophet 
“ was sent,” he said, ** by God, to this world, to do good, and to dis- 
** seminate the knowledge of one God through means of the Koraji ; 

but he, a^ing on the principle of free will, which all human beings 
** exercise, introduced oppression, and cruelty, and the slaughter of cows,* 
** for which he died.” “ I sent," he added, “ from heaven, to 

** publish unto mankind a book, which shall reduce all the names given 
“ unto God, to one name, which is God ; and he who calls him by any 
*' other, shall fall into the path of the devil, and have his feet bound in 
** the chains of wretchedness : you have," said he to the Muhammedans, 
** despoiled the temples, -and burnt the sacred Vedas, of the Hindus; and 


* Na'nac appears, oii tliis, and every occMion, to bave preseivcd his attachment to this 
favorite dogma of the UinMs% 
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*• you have dressed yourselves in dresses of blue, and you delight to have 
" your praises sun A from house to house ; but 1, who have seen all the 
” world, tell you, tlm the Hindus equally hate you and your mosques. 
** 1 am sent to reconcile your jarring faiths, and I implore you to read 
their scriptures, as well as your own ; but reading is useless without 
“ obedience to the do<5lrine taught ; for Goo has said, no man shall be 
“ saved except tie has performed good works. The almighty will not 
ask to what trjbe or persuasion he belongs. He will only ask what has 
he done. Therefore those violent and continued disputes, which subsist 
** between the Hindus and Moslemans^ are as impious as they are unjust.'^ 

Such were the doctrines, according to his disciples, which Na'nac 
taught to both Hindus and Muhammedans. He professed veneration and 
rcspedt, but refused adoration to the founders of both their religions, for 
which, as for those of all other tribes, he had great tolerance. ” A hun- 
“ dred thousand of Muhammeds,'* said Na'nac, “ a million of Brah- 
“ ma's, Vishnus, and a hundred thousand Ra'mas, stand at the gate of 
** the most high. These all perish, God alone is immortal. Yet men, 
" who unite in the praise of God, are not ashamed of living in contention 
" with each other, which proves that the evil spirit has subdued all. He 
alone is a true Hindu whose heart is just, and he only is a good 
" hammedan whose life is pure." 

^ IJ^a'nac is stated, by the Sikh author from whom the above account of 
his religion is taken, to have had an interview with the supreme God, 
which he thus describes : “ one day Na nac heard a voice from above 
“ exclaim, Na'nac, approach!” He replied, “ Oh God! what power 
** have 1 to stand in thy presence?" The voice said, “ close thine 
«yes." Nan AC shut liis eyes, and advanced: he was told to look up; 
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he did so, and heard the \rord fFa! or zmil ddnCf pn^ounoed fire times; 
said then Gurujt, or well done' teacher. After tjfeis God said, “ Na-* 
“ NAc! I have sent thee into the world, in the €dtiVug\, (ord^raved* 
age;) go and bear my name." Nanac said, " Oh GonJ how cart' 
“ I bear the mighty burthen? If my age was extended to tens of mil*-^ 
“ lions of years, if I drsink of immortality and my eyes were formed* 
“ of the sun and moon, and were never closed, still, Oh God! I could' 
“ not presume to take charge of thy wondrous name," ” I will be' 
*\ thy Guni (teacher)," said God, " and thou shalt be^a Giiru to all 
mankind, and thy se^l shall be great in the world, their word is Puri 
“ Puri. The word of ihe Bairdgt is Ram ! Ram! that of the Sanydst 
“ Om! JV'amd! J^drdyen! and the word of the Tdgis, Ades ! Adis'! and 
“ the salutation of the Muhammedans is Saldm AUkam; and that of the 
Hindus t Ram ! Rdm ! but the word of thy se6l shall be Guru, and I 
** will forgive the crimes of thy disciples. The place of worship of the 
Bairdgis is called Rdmsdla.; that of tlie Tdgis, Asan ; that of the Sa^ 
“ nydsis. Mat; that of thy tribe shall be Dherma Sdla. Thou must teach 
** ujitothy followers three lessons ; the first, to worship my name ; the se-, 
“ cond, charity; the third, ablution. They must not abandon tlie world, 
“ and they must do ill to no being ; for into every being have I infused^ 
breath, and whatever I am, thou art, for betwixt us there is no differ-, 
“ encc. It is a blessing that thou art sent into the Cdli Tug'* After thi? 
“ Wa Guru! or well done, teacher! was pfOnounOed from the mouth of 
“ of the most high Guru or teacher (Goi)', and !N'a'nac came to give' 
light and freedom to the universe." 

The above will give a sufficient view of the ideas, which the Sikhs enter- 
tain, regarding the divine origin of their faith, which, as first taught by 
Na'nac, might justly be deemed the religion of peace. 
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« Put on armoiij," says Na'nac, ** that will harm no one ; let thy coat 
« of mail be that of ^derstanding, and convert thy enemies to friends. 
“ Fight with valor, bu^ with no weapon except the word of God.” All 
the principles, which Na'nac inculcated, were those of pure deism ; but 
moderated,’ in order to meet the deep rooted usages of that portion of 
mankind which he wished to reclaim from error. Though he con- 
demned the livesF and habits of the MuhammedanSt he approved of the 
Koran* He adyiitted the truth of the ancient Vedas y but contended that 
tfie Hindu religion had been corrupted, by the introduction of a plurality 
of Gods, with the W'orship of images; which led their minds astray, 
from that great and eternal being, to whom adoration sliould alone 
be paid. He, however, followed the forms of the Hindus, and adopted 
most of their doClr^es which did not interfere with his grealf and lead- 
ing tenet. He admitted the claim to veneration, of the numerous catalogue 
of Hindu Devas, and Dcvatds, or inferior deities ; but he refused them 
adoration. He held it impious to slaughter the cow, and he direCled 
his votaries, as has been seen, to consider ablution as one of tlieir primary 
religious duties. 

Na'nac, according to Penjdbi authors, admitted the Hindu doClrine of 
metempsychosis. He believed, that really good men would enjoy paradise ; 
that those, who had no claim to the name of good, but yet were not bad, 
would undergo another probation, by revisiting the world in tlie human 
form : and that the bad would animate the bodies of animals, particularly 
dogs and cats : but it appears, from the same authorities, that Na'nac was 
acquainted with the Muhammedan doCtrine, regarding the fall of man, and 

* This fact is admitted by Sikh authors. It is, however, probable, that Na wac was but 
ijD|)crfcctly acquainted with tlie doctruies ut that volume. 

X X X 
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a future state; and that he represented it to his followers, as a system,, in 
which God, by shewing a heaven and a hell, had, l^his great goodness,, 
held out future rewards and. punishments to man, v/nose will he had left, 
free, to incite him to good a<5lions, and deter him from bad. The principle 
of reward and punishment is so nearly the same in the Hindu and in the 
Muhammedan religion, that it was not difficult for Na'wac to reconcile his 
followers upon this point ; but in this, as in all others, he seems to have 
bent to the doftrine of Brahma*. In all his writings, however, he borrow- 
ed indifferently from the Koran and the Hindu Sdstras; and his example 
was followed by his successors ; and quotations from the scriptures of the 

to 

Hindus^ and from the book of Muiiammed, are indiscriminately introdu- 
ced into all their sacred writings, to elucidate those points, on which it was 
their obje<S^ to reconcile these jarring religions. ^ 

With the exafl mode in which Na'nac instru61:ed his followers to ad- 
dress their prayers to that supreme being whom he taught them to adore, 
1 am not acquainted. Their D'herma Sdla, or temples of worship, are, in 
general, plain buildings. Images are, of course, banished : their prescribed 
forms of prayer are, I believe, few and simple : part of the writings of 
Na'nac, which have since been incorporated with those of his succcsso^, 
in the Adi Grant’h, are read, or rather recited, upon every solemn occasi- 
on. These are all in praise of the deity, of religion, and of virtue; and 
against impiety, and immorality. The Adi Grant’h, the whole of the 
first part of which is ascribed to Na'nac, is written, like the rest of the 
books of the Sikhs, in the Gurumuk’h* chara6ter. I can only judge very 
imperfedly of the value of this work; but some extracts, translated from 


* A modified species of Uie Ndgari character. 
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it, appear worthy of that admiration which is bestowed upon it by the 
Sikhs. 

The Adi Grant*h is in verse, and many of the chapters, written by 
Nanac, are termed Pidi, which means, literally, a ladder or flight of 
steps; and metaphorically, that by which a man ascends. 

In the following fragment, literally translated from the Sodar rag dsd 
mq^illapehla of Na'nao, he displays the supremacy of the true God, and 
the inferiority of the Devutas, and other created beings', to- the universal 
creator ; however they may have been elevated into deities, by ignorantd- 
or superstition. • ‘ ‘ 

Tliy portal*, how wonderful they are, how wonderful thy palace, where thou sittest and 
govern<‘8t all. 

Numberless, and iatinite are the sounds which proclaim thy praises. 

How numerous are (hy Peris^ skilful in music and song. ^ 

Pteoan (air), water, and Vasmfar (fire) celebrate thee; D'hermx Ra'ja' ( the Hindu 
Rhadamantuu.s) ech'bratcB thy praises, at thy gates. 

Chithagopta (secretary to D’liEnMA Ra ja) celebrates thy praises, who, skilful in 
writing, writes and administers final justice. 

Is'wABA, Brahma', and De'ti, celgbrate thy praises ; they declare in fit terms thy ma-' 
jesty, at thy gates. 

iNnRA celebrates thy praises, sitting on the Indraic throne amid the Divalas. 

The just celebrate thy praises in profound meditation, the pious declare thy glory. 

The Tatis, and the Satis joy fully celebrate thy might. 

The PoMditSy skilled in reading, and tho PisAis 'warasy yrho age hy age read the Vedas, 
recite thy praises. 

The Mdhinis (celestial courtezans) heart alluring, inhabiting SwargOj Mritj/a and 
talAy celebrate thy praises. 

The Ratnas (gems) with the thirty-eight Tirfhas (sacred springs,) celebrate thy praises. 

Heroes, of great might celebrate thy name-; beings cf the four kinds of production adc- 
brate thy praises. 

The continents, and r^ions of the world, celebrate tby praises ; the universal Brahman Ja 
(the mundane egg) which thou bast established firm; 

All who know thee praise thee, all who are desirous of tby worship. 
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How nmnercnis they nre who praise thee, they exceed my comprehensioa : how then almll 

I)[a'nac describe them i 

He, even he is the lord of truth, true, and truly just. ^ 

lie is, he was, he passes, be passes not, the preserver of all that is preserved. 

Of numerous hues, sorts and kinds, be is the original author of Mai/d (deception.) 

Having formed the creation, he surveys his own work, the display of his own greatness* 

What pleases him he does, and no order of any other being can reach hint. 

He is the Padshah and the Pidsaheb of Shahs; Na'nac resides in bis favour* 

These few yerses are, perhaps, sufficient to shew, that it was on a princi- 
ple of pure deism, that Na'nac entirely grounded his religion. It was 
not possible, however, that the minds of any large portion of mankind 
could remain long fixed in a belief which presented them only with ge- 
neral truths, and those of a nature too vast for their contemplation, or 
comprehension. The followers of Na'nac, since his death, have paid an 
adoration to his name, which is at variance with the lessons which he 
taught ; they have clothed him in all the attributes of a saint. They con- 
sider him as the seledled instrument of God to make known the true faith 
to fallen man ; and, as such, they give him divine honors ; not only per- 
forming pilgrimage to his tomb, but adtjjpessing him, in their prayers, as 
their saviour and mediator. 

The religious tenets and usages of the Sikhs, continued as they ha# 
been established by Na'nac,* till the time of Gu'ru' Govind, who, 
though he did not alter the fundamental principles of the established faith, 
made so complete a change in the sacred usages, and civil habits of his 


* Certainly no material alteration was made, either in the belief or forms of the Siteks, by 
any of his successors before Gu no' Go vind. Hau Go'vind, who armed bis followers to 
repel aggression, would only appear to have made a temporary effort to oppose bis enemies, 
without an endeavour to effect any serious change iu the idigioos belief or customs of the 
sect to which he bdooged. 
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followers, that he ^ave them an entirely new ehamdter; and though the 
. Sikhs retain all their^veneration few Nan ap, they deem Gv'rw 06.vjni> 
to have been equally exalted, by the immediate favor, and protedtion 
of the divinity; and the Ddsama Padshah ka Gran‘tK or book, of the 
tenth king, which was written by GvW Govind, is considered, in every 
reapedt, as holy as the JLdi Granfho£ Na'nac, and his immediate SttO*' 
cessors. I cannot better explain the pretensicaas which Gu'au' Govimo 
'has awade to the,rank of a prophet, than by exhibiting his own account 
of his mission in a literal version, from his Vichitra Xdtac. 

* « I now declare my owh history, and the multifarious austerities which 
y I have performed, 

" Whrre the seven peaks rise beautiful on the mountain Hdmacuta, 
" and the place takes the name of Sapta Sringa^ greater penance have I 
** performed than was ever endured by Pdndu Rajd^ meditating conr 
“ stantly on Makd Cat and Cdlica^ till diversity was changed into ons 
** form. My father and mother meditated on the divinity, and performed 
“ the Toga, till Gu'ru' DeVa approved of their devotions. Then the 
** supreme issued his Older, and I was bom, in the Cali Tug, though my 
^ inclination was not to come into the world, my mind being fixed on the 
** foot of the supreme. When the supreme being made known his will, 
I was sent into the world. The eternal being thus addressed this feeble 

* 

. ** insert : 

**— I have manifested thee as my own son, and appointed tibteo to esta** 
** blish a perfect Pant'h (se(5l.) Go into tlie world, establish virtue and 
expel vice.*’' — ^ , 

, stand with joined hands, bending my head at thy word: tlie PantH 

.Yy y 
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" shall prevail in the world, when thou lendest thi^ aid. — Then was 1 
sent into the world; thus I received mortal birth^s the supreme spoko 
** to me, so do I speak, and to none dd I bear enmity. Whoever shall 
« call me Parame Vwara, he shall sink into the pit of hell : know, that I 
am only the servant. of the supreme, and concerning this entertain no 
doubt... .As God spoke, I announce unto the world, and remain not 


V sUent'in.’theiworld of men. 

" As God spoke, so do I declare, and I regard no* person’s word. 

" I wear my dress in nobody’s fashion, but follow that appointed by the 
** supreme. I .perform no worship to stones, nor imitate the ceremonies' 

" of any one. I pronounce the infinite name, and have attained to the 
supreme being. I wear no bristling locks on my head, nor adorn my- 

" self with ear-rings. I receive no ixjrson's words in my ears, but as the 

* ■ * . . ' .1 

" Lord speaks, I aft. I meditate on the sole name, and attain my objeft. 

" To. no other do I perform the Jdj>, in no other do I confide, I meditate 

* ’ V 

" on the infinite name, and attain the supreme light. On no otlier do I 
" meditate, the name of no other do I pronounce. 

' a , 

, " For dtis sole reason, to establish virtue, was I sent into the world by 
" Guru De'va. * Every where’ said he; * establish virtue, and extei^ 

" minate the wicked and vicious.’ For this purpose have I received mor- 
“ tal birth, and this let all the virtuous understand. To establish virtue, 

" to exalt piety and to extirpate the vicious utterly. Every former Avatar'^/ 
" established his own Jdp, but no one punished the irreligious, no one 
" established both the principles and praftice of virtije, ( Dherm Carm.]^ 

** Every holy man ( Ghdus,) and prophet (Ambia,) attempted only to 
** eBtablish his own reputation in the world ; but no one comprehended the 
f supreme being, or underetood |j|e true principles or praftice of virtue. 
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V Th9'd<>£h‘ilie'of ijo other is.of ahy avail i ttinsida6lritie ftx in your minds. 
** Th«i« is n(> ben^^t^Jn anjr other dodlirlne^ tkis< iix in' your mindis^ 

• • i .ffi ! ' ' t 

" Whoever reads the Koran, whoever reads .tlie Purdn, neither ol 

'i' .ij i j>i/ i 

“ them shall escape death, and nothing but virtue shall avail at last. 
** Millions of men may read the Koran, they may read innumerable Pm- 
** rdns, but it shall be of no avail in the Kfe to comb, and die power of 
Jl^lej^iny shall pMvail'oK^r’lihem.’' 

Guru' Govind, after this account of the origin of his mission, gives a 

» 

s^ort account of his birth and syccession to the spiritual duties at his 
father’s death. 

' . . ' I* 

“ At the command of God I received, mortal birth, and came into the 

" world. This I now declare briefly, attend to what I speak. 

’ ' ' ' 

“ My father journeyed towards the east, perf^cHrming ablution in all the 
sacred springs. When he arrived at Trivem, hbrs^nt a day in a<9A of 
devotion and charity. On that occasion was I manifested. In thejbKwn 
** of Patna I received a body.* Then the Madra jD^s'jreceived me, 'and 
“ nurses nursed me tenderly, and tended me with great care, ihstru6ling 
“ me attentively every day. .When I reached the agie of^DArm’and 
“ Carm (principles and pra61icc), my father departed to the Oetfa Ldcam 
“ When I was invested with the dignity of Rdjd, I established virtue to 
“ the utmost of my power. I addi^ed myself to every species of hunting 
** in the forests, and daily killed the hear and the slag,. When 1 had bc- 
“ come acquainted with that country, 1 proceeded to the city of Pdv'atd, 

' ' ' t 

** where I amused myself on the banks of the Caltndri, apd viewed every 
** kind of speflacle. There I slew a great number of tigers; and, in 
“ various modes, hunted the bear.” ‘ * i . : * * - u 
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The abore passs^s will convey an idea of that impression which Ou« 
Bu* G6yiND gave his followers of his divine missioti. . .1 shall shortly enu* 
mcrate those alterations he made in the usages of the StMs, whom it waS| 
his objedl to render, through the means of religious enthusiasm, a war- 
like race, 

'jpHOUGH Gu'ru' Qoynip .was brought up in the religion of Na'nac, he 
appears, from having been educated among the Hindiif. priests of 
to have been deeply tainted with their superstitious belief; and he was, 
perhaps, induced by considerations of policy, to lean still more strongly 
to their prejudices, in order to induce them to become converts to that 
religious military community, by means of which it was his objedl to 
destroy ^ M»hammdan ’pbwei, 

The principal of the religious institutions of Gu'ru' Govind, is that 
of the Fkhafy theoeremiMjilj^ by which a convert i® initiated into the tribe of 
Sikkr; '‘OTyXfi€fre speaking^ -that 6f Smhs^, 'I'he meaning of this 

kistitutkm is to make the convert a member of the Kkdha^ or Sikh com-- 
IlKmvraidthK whida can onfy become^ by assenthig to certain ebser- 
the devoting hiniself td arms for the defence df the common- 
iMealth, ahd the d^strudlion of Its enemies ; the wiring hair, and put- 
a htuodreas.* ; 

4 it hof before, sl^iqd. tlwt all die i^oirers «f Go'vivd clo QotiiQW vear lUe blu^ 
dtess, but they all wear their hair ; and their jealous i^rd of it is not to be described. 
Wktefe inferior agents of .SfjiA 'cSiicft were one day in my tent; one of them was a Khalsa 
wid tV.two of I ths tribe of Sihh$. . I ivas'tiugbiag imd joking wWi’ tbe 

KMlsa pinhf who said be.had been ordered to attmd me to Calcutta. Among other subject 
bui^ mirth, I ralli^ him on trusting himself so much in my power. Why, what is 
ff- tlib.'tSoi^^!*: les that yloti dBiwdo to me, when I am st such a dutaiwe fr6m home 

I passed my hand across my chin, imitating the act ei shavsag. The BWtn’a face wa« i» an 
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The mode, in which Gu'ru' Govind first initiated his con^rts, is 
described by a Sikh writer; and, as I believe it is nearly the same as that 
:.now observed, I shafi shortly state it as he has described it. Gu'ru' 
ijoviND, he says, after his arrival at Mak'havaly initiated five converts, 
and gav^hem instrudlions how to initiate others. The mode is as fol- 
lows. 'The convert is told that he must allow his hair to grow. He must 
clothe himself from head to foot in blue clothes. He is then presented 
fldth the five weapons ; a sword, a firelock, a bow and arrow, and a pike.* 
One of those who initiate him, then says, “ the GUru is thy holy teacher, 
** and thou art his Sikh or disciple." iSome sugar and water is put into a 
cup, and stirred round with*a steel knife, or dagger, and some of the first 
chapters of the Adi-Grant’hy and the first chapters of the Das'ama Pad- 
shah ka Grant*h, are read ; and those who perform the initiation exclaim, 
Guruji ka Khdlsa! Wat Guruji ki Fateh! ( Success to the state of the 
Guru ! Victory attend the Guru ! ) after this exclamation has been repeated 
five times, they say,“ this Sherbet is ne^lar. It is the water of life, drink 
it." The disciple obeys, and some Sherbet, prepared in a similar manner, is 
sprinkled over his head, and beard. After these ceremonies, die disciple is 
asked if he consents to be of the faith of Gu'ru' Govind. He answers, 
I do consent." He is then told, ** if you do, you must abandon all in- 
instant distorted with rage, and his sword half drawn. “ You are ignorant,” said he to 
me, “ of the ofiencc you have given ; I cannot strike you, who are above me, and the 
friend of my master and the slate; but no power” he added, “ shall save these fellows,” 
alluding to the two KhaUisa Sikhs, “ from my revenge, for having dared to smile at yout 
action.” It was with the greatest difficulty, and only by the good offices of some Siik 
chiefs, that I was able to pacify the woundixl honor of this Sink. 

* The goddess of courage, Bhavani Durga', represented in the Das'ttma Padshth ka 
Crant'k, or book of kings of Gu'ru' Go'vind, as the soul of arms, or tutelary goddess of 
trv, and is thus addressed : thou art the edge of the sword, thou art the arrow, the sword, 
** the knife and the dagger.” 
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t»jrcourse, and neither eat, drink or sit in company with men of five 
“ whicli I shall name. The first, the Mma D’himal, who, though of 
« the race of Na'nac, were tempted by avarice to give poison to Abjun,' 
“ and though they did not succeed, they ought to be expelled front 
« society. The second are the Musandidt a se<Sl who call ^eraselves 
“ Glims, or priests, and endeavour to introduce heterodox ^dlrines.* 
The third. Ram Rdyi\ the descendants of Ram Ray, whose intrigues 
“ were the great cause of the destruction of the holy ruler, Te gh 
“ The fourth are the Kudi-mdr, or destroyers-t* of their own daughters. 
“ Fifth, the Bhadani, who shave the hair of their head and beards.** 
The disciple, after this warning against intercourse with sectaries, or 
rather schismatics, is instructed in some general precepts, the observance 
of which regard tlie welfare of the community into which he has entered. 
He is told to be gentle and polite to all with whom he converses, to en- 
deavour to attain wisdom, and to emulate the persuasive eloquence of 
Baha Na'nac. He is particularly enjoined, whenever he approaches any 
of the Sikh temples, to do it with reverence and respeCl, and to go to 
Amritsar to pay his devotions to the Khdlsa, or state, the interests , of 
which he is direCled, on all occasions, to consider paramount to his own^ 
He is instructed to labor to encrease the prosperity of the town of Amrit^ 
sar; and told, that at every place of worship which he visits, he will be con- 
ducted in the right path by the Guru (Gu ru' Govind.) He is instructed 
to believe, that it is the duty of all those who belong to the Khdlsa, or 
commonwealth of the Sikhs, neither to lament the sacrifice of property, 
nor of life, in support of each other ; and he is direCled to read the Adt~ 


* Gu ru' Go'vino put to de<Uli many of this tribo. 

t Tiiif baibaroas ciKtoiR etUl prevail» among the RAjap^ts in many ptufto of Jiimihtan, 
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Grant’h and Das'ama Padshah ka Gtant^h, every hioming and every 
evening: Whatever he has received from God, he is told it is his duty to 
share with others ; and after the disciple has heard and understood all 
these and similar precepts, he is declared to be duly initiated. 

GuRii^CjoviND Sink, agreeably to this Sihh author, after initiating 
the first five disciples in the inode above stated, ordered the principal per- 
son among them* to initiate him exactly on similar occasions, which he 
did. ‘ The author from whom the above account is taken, states, that when 
Govind was at the point of death, he exclaimed, « wherever five Sikhs 
V are assembled, there I jalso shall be present and, in conse(luence of 
this expression, five Sikhs are the number necessary to make a Sink, or 
convert. Ey the religious institutions of Gu*ru' Govind, proselytes are 
admitted from all tribes and casts in the universe. The initiation may 
take place at any time of life, but the children of the Sinhs all go through 
this rite at a very early age. 

The leading tenet of Guru' Govind’s religious institutions, which 
obliges his followers to devote themselves to arms, is stated, in one of the 
chapters of the Das'ama Padshah ka Grant’h ^ or book of the tenth king, 
written in praise of Du'rga B’hava'ni, the goddess of courage: “ Dur- 
" GA,” Gu'ru' Govind says, ** appeared to me when I was asleep, ar- 
“ rayed in all her glory. The goddess put into my hand the hilt of a 
“ bright scymiter, which she had before held in her own. The country 

of the Muhammedans” said the goddess, “ shall be conquered by thee, 
** and numbers of that race shall be slain." After I had heard this, I 


* Agreeable to this author, Go'uu' Go'timd was initiated on Friday, the Sth of the 
month WhadrOf in the year 1753 of thexra of Vichama'ditya ; and on that d-iy his great 

trork, the Das uiua Padshah ka Grant' hy or book of the tenth kitigy was completed. 
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“ exclaimed, this steel shall be the guard to me and my followers, be-* 
** cause, in its lustre, the splendour of thy countenance. Oh goddess ! is 
•* always refledted.* 

The Dasama Padshah ha Grant'h of Gu'ru' Govimd appears, from the 
extradls which 1 have seen of it, to abound in fine passages. Its a^ithor has 
borrowed largely from the Sdslras of the Brahmens, and the Koran, 
He praises Na'nac as a holy saint, accepted of God, and grounds his 
faith, like that of his predecessors, upon the adoration of one God, y^hos? 
power and attributes he however describes, by so many Sanscrit names, 
and with such constant allusions to the Hindu, mythology, that it appears 
often difficult to separate his purer belief, from their gross idolatry. He 
however rejedls all worship of images, on an opinion taken from one of 
thcantient Vedas, which declares, ** that to worship an idol made of 
wood, earth or stone, is as foolish as it is impious ; for God alone is 
deserving of adoration.” 

The great points, however, by which Gu'ru' Govind has separated 
his followers for ever from the Hindus, are those which have been before 
stated. The destrudlion of the distindlion of casts, the admission of pro-* 
selytes, and the rendering the pursuit of arms not only admissible, but 
the religious duty of all his followers ; whereas, among the Hindus, agree- 
able to the Dherma Sdstra, one of the most revered of their sacred 
writings, carrying arms on all occasions, as an occupation, is only lawful 
to the Cshatriya or military tribe. A Brahmen is allowed to obtain a 

• An author -whom I hare-orien quoted, says, Go'ho' Go'vind gave the following in* 
junctions to his followers: It is right to slay a Muhammedan wherever you meet him. 
** If you meet a Hindk, beat him and plunder him, and divide his property among you. 

Employ your constant effort to destroy tlw couatiies ruled by Muhamntedans. If they 
** oppose yoUj defeat and slay them.” 
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livelihood by ajrms, if he can by no other mode. The Vahya and Sudra 
are not allowed to make arms their profession, though they may use them 
in self defence. 

The sacred book of Guru' Govind is not confined to religious sub- 
je€ls, or tales of Hindu, mythology, related in his own way ; but abounds 
in accounts of the battles which he fought, and of the actions which were 
Dbrformed by the^ most valiant of his followers. Courage is, throughout 
j-nhis work, placed above every other virtue ; and G&vind, like Muham- 

* MED, makes martyrdom for the faith which he taught, the shortest and 

• • 

most certain road, to honour in this world, and eternal happiness in the 
future. The opinion, W'hich the Sikhs entertain of Govind, will be best 
colledled from tlieir most esteemed authors. 

Gu'ru' Govind Sinh," one* of those writers states, ** appeared as 
“ the tenth Avatar. He meditated on the creator himself, invisible, eter- 
“ nal, and incomprehensible. He established the Khdlsa his own sedl, 
« and by exhibiting singular energy, leaving the hair on his head, and 
seizing the scymiter, he smote every wicked person. He bound the 
“ garment of chastity round his loins, grasped the sword of valor, and, 
“ passing the true word of vidlory, became vidtorious in the field of com- 
“ bat ; and seizing the Devatds, his foes, he infli<5l;ed on them punishment, 
“ and, with great success, diffused the sublime Guru Jdp (a mystical 
form of prayer composed by Gu ru' Govind,) through the world. As 
** he was born a warlike Sinh^ he assumed the blue dress ; and by des- 
“ troying the wicked Twrifes, he exalted the name of Hari (God.) No 
“ Sirdar could stand in battle, against him, but all of them fled ; and, 


* C'iiAi Gu ud' Da 8 BiiALu'. 
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** whether Hindu Rdjds or Muhammedan lords, became like dust in hig 
presence. The mountains, hearing of him, were struck with terror; the 
whole world was affrighted, and the people fled from their habitations. 

“ In short, such was his fame, that they were all thrown into consterna- 
“ tion, and began to say, — Besides thee, 0 Sat Guru! there is no dispeller 
“ of danger. — Having seized and displayed his sword, no person could 
« resist his might." 

r \ 

The same author, in a subsequent passage, gives a very chara6teristic 
account of that spirit of hostility which the religion of Gu'ru' Govind 
breathed against the Muhammedans ; and of the manner in which it treated 
those sacred writings, upon which most of the established usages of 
Hindus are grounded. 

By the command of the eternal, the great Guru disseminated the 
" true knowledge. Full of strength and courage, he successfully esta- 
“ blished the Khdlsa (or state.) Thus, at once founding the se6l of Sink, 

“ he struck the whole world with awe ; overturning temples and sacred 
“ places, tombs, and mosques, he levelled them all with the plain ; reje6l- 
“ ing the Vedas, the Purdns, the six Sdstras and the Koran; he abolish- 
ed the cry of JVamdz (Muhammedan prayer) and slew the Sultans; re- 
“ ducing the Mtrs and Pirs (the lords and priests of the Muhammedans ) 

“ to silence, he overturned all their se6ts ; the Moullahs (professors) and 
“ the Kdxis (judges ) were confounded, and found no benefit from their 
studies. The Brahmens, the Pandits, and the Jdtishis (or astrologers) 
had acquired a relish for worldly things ; they worshipped stones and 
“ temples, and forgot the supreme. Thus these two se6ts, the Muhamme^ 

« dan and Hindu, remained involved in delusion and ignorance, when 
the third se6l of the Khdlsa originated in purity. When, at the order 
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•» of Go'ru' G6vind, the Sinks seized and displayed the seymitcr, then 
•« subduing all their enemies, they meditated on the eternal ; and, as soon 

as the order of the most high was manifested in the world, circumcision 

** ceased, and the Turks trembled, when they saw the ritual of MuHA^f- 

** MED destroyed: then the J^akdra (large drum ^ of victory sounded 

* 

“ throughout the world, and fear and dread were abolished. Thus the 
“ third se6t was established, and increased greatly in might.” 

r ^ 

These extradls, and what I have before stated, will sufficiently shew 
the chara<5ler of the religious institutions of Gu ru' Govind ; which were 
admirably calculated to awaken, through the means of fanaticism, a spirit 
of courage and independence, among men who had been content, for 
ages, with that degraded condition in society, to which they were taught 
to believe themselves born. The end which Govind sought, could not, 
perhaps, have been attained by the employment of other means. Exhor- 
tations respecting their civil rights, and the wrongs which tliey sustained, 
would have been wasted on minds enslaved by superstition, and who could, 
only be persuaded to assert themselves men, by an impression that it was 
the will of heaven they should do so. His success is a strong elucidation 
of the general character of the Hindu natives of India. That race, 
though in general mild and peaceable, take the most savage and feroci- 
ous turn, when roused to aCtion by the influence of religious feeling. 

I HAVE mentioned, in the narrative part of this sketch, the attempt of the 
Bairdgi Banda to alter the religious institutions of Gu'ru' Govind, and 
Its failure. The tribe of Acdlis (immortals ) who have now assumed a dic- 
tatorial sway in all the religious ceremonies at Amritsar ^ and the Kirmalu 
and Shahidy who read the sacred writings, may hereafter introduce some 
changes in those usages which the Sikhs revere ; but it is probable tliat 
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the spirit of equality, which has been hitherto considered as the vital princi- 
ple of the Khdlsa or commonwealth, and which makes all Sikhs so reluc- 
tant to own either a temporal or spiritual leader, will tend greatly to pre- 
serve their institutions from invasion ; and it is stated, in a tradition which 
is universally believed by the Sikhs ^ and has, indeed, been inserted in 
their sacred writings, that Gu ru' Govind,. when he was asked by his 
followers, who surrounded his death-bed, to whom he would leave 
his authority, replied, “ 1 have delivered over the Khdlsa (corrmon- 
“ wealth) to God, who never dies. 1 have been your guide, ana will 
“ still preserve you ; read the Grant'hy and attend to its tenets ; and who- 
« ever remains true to the state, him will I aid." From these dying 
TVords of Guru' Govind, the Sikhs believe themselves to have been 
placed, by their last and most revered Prophet, under the peculiar care 
of God ; and their attachment to this mysterious principle, leads them to 
consider the Khd/sa (or commonwealth) as a theocracy; and such an 
impression is likely to oppose a very serious obstacle, if not an insupera- 
ble barrier, to the designs of any of their chiefs, who may hereafter en- 
deavour to establish an absolute power over the whole nation. 



V. 


An account of experiments made at the Observatory near 
FofrJ^ St. George, for determining the length of the 
. simple pendulum heiating seconds of time at that place ; 
to which are added comparisons of the said experi- 
ments, with others made in different parts of the globe,, 
and some remarks on the ellipticity of the earth, as 
deduced from these operations. 


By Captain JOHN WARREN, 
aSi. EejjCnwnt of JToot* 


I. When i was perusing Mr. le Genii l’s book, entitled 
** Voyage dans la Mer des Indes,” I noticed a passage, of which the fol- 
lowing is tlie translation.^) « I cannot disguise that my experiments 
" do not seem to agree with those made by Mr. Bouguer, whatever 


(» Vol. II. page 331. where he gives an account of his experiments on the Icngtli of the 
pendulum at Manilla. 
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*' be the cause : but I assert with pleasure that they agree with the exi* 
** periments made at PelloJ* 

2. In our days, the votaries of science have been taught to clear their 
-doubts, not by argument, but by actual investigation. Seeing two such 
good authorities at variance, I undertook to ascertain, by means of fadls, 
what was the cause of this seeming discrepancy. 

3 . As my results have turned out very consistent with Mr. li^^Gen- ^ 
Tti’s operations at P&ndicheiry J shall give a less detailed .^i^count 
of my experiments than I originally had intended : not omitting however 
any thing essential, to prove that they have been made with sufficient 
care and accuracy, to deserve the attention of the Asiatic Society. 

preparatioiu 

4 . Much depending on the permanent length of the substance used 
for the pendulum of experiments, I chose, in preference to silk, a sort of 
atring, seemingly of the same substance as that used by Mr. le Gentil, 
both at Manilla and Pondicherry. That gentleman describes it as a spe- 
cies of w'ild plantain tree ( Bananier Sauvage ) which he calls DalizierS^^ 
It is easily procured in Madras, where it comes from China and the 
Philippine Islands. 

5. The string which I used was about wths of an inch in diameter, 
and a length of 5 feet 5 inches of the same weighed 4. 718 grains troy 

C') When combining the results at Madras and Pondicherry, to obtain the length of the 
pendulum at the equator, the results were 

lly Manilla and Pondicherry 38.944860. 

By Madras and Pondicherry 38.945390. 

Sec the table at the mil. 

W Vol. 2. page 456. 
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weight.(^> I suspended, for some time, a fout pound weight, to about six 
feet length of this string; and on removing it, I fastened, in its stead, a 
ball of cast lead, of i. 34 inch diameter, weighing 7. 384 oz. troy 
weight, with which the experiments were made. The insertion was con- 
trived, by boring a very small hole, of a sufficient depth, towards the cen- 
tre of the ball, into which it was introduced, and secured by a small pin, 
strongly driven, and then filed even with the surface of the sphere, so 
rthat t^cre was np -loop, and the whole length was uniform. 

6. pendulum of experiment being thus prepared, I fastened it 
to an iron head, made at one end in the shape of a common nail, and at 
tlic other in that of an oblong square; so that, when fixed, it projected 
about two inches from the wall, and was perfectly immovable. 

7. Near the oxtreraity of this square, I caused a very small hole to 
be perforated, just large enough to admit the thread, so that the axis of 
motion of the pendulum should be exactly at the lower surface of 
iron head. 

S. This apparatus was fixed against the northern wall of the Observa- 
tory, and close by the clock, which keeps mean time; an excellent piece, 
made by Haswall, who brought it out to InJia, and placed it himself 
where it now stands. 

9. Several concentric circles, of a radius nearly equal to the pendulum 
of experiments, were drawn against the wall, from the iron head as a 
centre. These we^e divided into quarter inches, in order to determine the 
arcs of vibration. 

(fi) Weighed by Mr. Roebuck, hi the assay scales at the mint. 

<5) It ytus first weighed with the string iu bulk j then the string was weighed .separately. 
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10 . The next object (and this one of the greatest importance) was to 
contrive a very accurate scale, as little liable to alterations as possible. 
This was measured from a standard scale belonging to Major Lambton, 
graduated in the temperature of 6i°, transferred by himself on a brass 
ruler, originally also a standard scale, but since disfigured. 

1 1 . Having fixed a plate of glass, with nails and bees-wax, against the 
wall, and secured the whole by pasting paper over the edges, 1 tlicn drew, ^ 
with great care, on a slip of paper ( fixed on the field of the glassjj^a six 
inches diagonal scale, directed downwards. Then, taking tlie length of the 
standard scale with beam compasses, I applied* one of the points to the 
three inch line, letting the other hang downwards. 

12. Under this, I fixed another plate of glass, by the same process; 
and where the inferior leg of the compass fell, I drew an horizontal line,, 
which being made equal to the upper dimensions, terminated the scale. 
It requires no further detail, to acquaint the reader, how, by means of other 
plates of glass, all unconnected, it was Icngtltcncd or shortened at pleasure ; 
I shall only add, tliat on repeated trials, during more than one month, it did 
not vary in any perceptible degree ; and with it I could measure to 
parts of an inch, and estimate still nearer. 

1 3 . Before and after every experiment, I measured the pendulum, 
in the following manner, noticing each time the thermometer. I applied 
firmly the sliding leg of the compasses, to the lower surface of the iron 
head ; and then caused the ball to swing gently over the inferior or ad- 
justing leg, so as just to touch it. The least friction was easily discern- 
ible, by the hand holding the beam ; and I carefully examined, with a 
magnifying lens, whether the upper leg was close in contact with the iron 
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head, at the insertion of the string', and' if the lower one taucliod the hall 
atone point only^ The greatest care meanwhile was -taken, to exclude 
the external air;- as well as during therexperimeirts. 

f * > ” ' i * 

14. With a view to a fair comparison wth Mr. le Gentil's ^per- 
imcnts ( wlio used a thread nearly of the ultimate length of the composed 
pendulum for the latitude where heiobserved) ; 1 tried, by way of approxi- 
mation, the following lengths: of which however I shall only give the 
I abstract account*; not being used in the final results. 



Vibrations ' *, .. Length of eom^ Lenf^lh of 

of posed Pendu^ pie Pendiduyn Mean. 

PendtU* * • lum» beating seconds. 


h. nu' s. feet. inch. feet, iiirh, 

6G\0 1: 18: 2‘2,80G0 3—2,44* 3—3.02120 } 

:j()lO 0 : 4 ( 1 : 2—7,3615 3—3,02213 ) 

TpE manner in(^ifhich I deduced the mean length of the simple pendu- 
lum, as given in the 4th and 5th column, shall be particularised hereafter: 
for the present, having assumed this as a given quantity, and reversing the 
process, I determined, that a composed pendulum, constructed as mine was, 
in order to beat seconds of time in this latitude, ought to be 39.674 inches 
nearly. 

jpattccularg of Cjcpm'mente, 

15. My method for counting the vibrations was as follows. 

16. Having placed myself opposite to the pendulum, I counted nine 
vibrations with a low voice, and the tenth aloud ; wlien an assistant, station- 
ed opposite the clock, took instantly the time. A second assistant regis- 
tered the number of periods, and the whole ol the time elapsed was a 
further check, in counting the number of vibrations. 

C 4 
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17. On the ninth of December, at noon, 1 verified toy divisions, and 
found that the scale had sustained no alterations. I let oiT the pendulum 
describing arcs of 3 inches and and after accounting for the rate of tha 
clock the mean time elapsed was 16 minutes, S9 seconds parts. 
There were exactly 1000 oscillations of the pendulum of experiment. 

18. At the beginning I had measured the pendulum 39,C9l> 


Atending: it was... ^.39,705 

Mean length of pendulum 39,6995 


19. It described, at the beginning, arcs of 3^ inches, and at endi^ig 1^ : 

hence, it described, on a mean, arcs- of inches, which were equal to 

♦ 

those described by the clock pendulum. The thermometer was, at begin- 
ning and ending, 81®. the external air was carefully excluded during the 
experiment. 

30. For the reasons given in par. 3d, I shall dispense with detailing 

H 

the particulars of the other experiments, and merely state here, at one 
view, the different mean lengths of the pendulum, as it was measured 
before and after the observations. 

21. By the annexed table, it will be found,, 
that the medium length of the pendulum, at 
these different measurements, was 3 feet 3,6981 
inches ; and as an equal number of vibrations, 
both of the clock pendulum, and that of expe- 
riment, were always taken in even thousands, 

I shall proceed now to shew how the time was 
Jugulated, in order to ascertain what was the 
duration of one vLbratioi^of the latter. 



Therm, j 

Lengths 
of Pendulum of 
experiments. 



feet. inch. 

9 

81 

3—3,6995 

12 

80 

3—3,6993 

13 

79 

3—3,7017 

22 

78 

3^—3,6955 

23 

78 

3—3,6970 

21 

79 

3—3,6975 


78 

a— 3,6945 

27 

78 

3—3,6970 

28 

78 

3—3,6970 

29 

78 

3—3,6970 

Mean i 

78.9 

1 3—3,6981 


(^) See article S3, 
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SUtte of CIacR«. 

83 . The transit of the sun was generally observed- by the Bramin 
assistant SENivAssA-CHAiRy,. either during^ or abou^ the time of the 
experiments ; and the mean time was deduced therefrom, as is usual in 
all observatories. The following. table will shew the rate of the clocks 
which was used, for twenty daysi 

8 S. By this statement, Day$ of dock ~ Rato Dajfsof\ cto^ 

Month. fast. gainings Month. fast. _ gaining. 

the mean rate of the clock ^ • 'i 

Not. 14 7-21.6 2.3 25 7-56.3 2.8 

appeals id- be a '.91 per di- 7-24.2 2.55 * 26 7-59.7 3.4 

^ 16 7-27.4 3.26 27 8-2.7 3.0 

.am <vo;iii*nn. Clrk tli-if in *7 I, T-Sl.O 3.54 28 8-5.7 I 3.0 

em, gaining. 5o that, ip, 7 - 34.0 8.0 ' 29 8-8.6 2,9 

J, f.. -.KO.-;., > 19 7-37.4 T 8.4 * -30 8-10,1 1.6 

ene second of time. Its gam » so 7 - 40 .ff s .‘4 Dec. 1 8-12.3 13 

21 7-43.4 ► 2.6 , 2 8-14.9 2.6 

was 0 .00003367. This 22 7-46.9 3:5 ' s " 8-17.0 . 2.1-' 

23 7-50.9 4.0 4 8-20.6 3.6 

quantity has been used, in 24 1 7-53.5 I 2.6 {| sj 8-22.8 3.2 ^ 

reducing the. time per clock to the true mean time elapsed ; and, by apply- 
ing this correction, and dividing the true time elapsed by the number of 
oscillations of the clock pendulum, we have, on a mean of lo se^*, 
o". 9999663 of time, for one oscillation of the same, 

Computattor* ' 

241. In order to resolve the present problem, we have three difierent 
quantities tO' compute: 1st, th'e diameter of the ball: ed^ to deduce from 
thence the length of the simple pendulum, which' will; be isochronal to it. 
3d To deduce from the above, the length of a simple pendulum which 
will strike seconds in latitude 13^ 4 13". 

85 . For these various operations we require the following daU. 


Grains. 

1 . Tbe weight of the ball,*. »-..«..W*»3743.?82 

2. Theweightof Ihe string, 

3. The specific gravitj of cast lead, S»11.32> 


Da^$ of 
Month. 

Clock 

fast. 

Rato 

gainings 

Dags of 
Month. 

Clock 
fast. ^ 

Rate 

ffatnin^. 

Not. 14 

* M 

7-21.6 

i .9 

\ 

25 

7-66.3 

' II 

2.8 

16 

7-24.2 

• 2.55 


26 

7-59.7 

3.4 

16 

7-27.4 

3.26 


27 

8-2.7 

3.0 

17 

. T-Sl.O 

3.54 


28 

8-5.7 

3.0 

18 

7-34.0 

8.0 


29 

8-8.6 

2.9 


7-37.4 

3.4 

r 

^ 30 

8-10,1 

1.6 

^ fO 

7-40.8r 

3.‘4' 

t)cc. 

1 1 

8-12.-3 

i.s 

21 

7-43.4 

: 2.6 , 


2 

8-14.9 

2.6 

22 

7-46.9 

• 3:5 


9^ 

8-17.0 

, 2.H 

23 

7-50.9 

4.0 


4 

8-20.6 

3.6 

24 

7-53.5 1 

2.6 


^ 1 

8-22.8 

2.2 
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4. The ■weight of a cubic inch of ■water, ............... «*=0.5785 

fl. The area of a circle ■whoso diameto# i# <1=0.7854 

Incbei. 

6. The length of the composed pendulaitt of experiments, .... ^39.6981 > ' 

'■ tsi: 


&6. If d, represents 1 ihe diameter of the ball in inches, then. 


y / a x W 
#iSj 


.HencET byexpounding the formula with the abore- data, we have. 


Jisss 1.35692i and Jlerss 0.678456 
fs 




ky. To find the dj^tapee from the axis of motion (from what pre- 
cedes) to the centre of oscillation. 

!; * - i 

As athread may be-eonsid^ed as a cylinder, whose thickness (physi- 
cally Speakitfg;)f iS lnfJnitely smalli Mr. Fugere(’> gives us the follow- 
ing elegant fot^mdlh, -^here L represents the simple pendulum isochronal 

to7.- 


L = 


, W. 

3 

tv I 

tZ -I- 



W./+V 





08i-‘l*itEvrous:^to expounding the formula, we are to correct the length 
/; for the difier^ce> of temperature when the stiuidard and mural scale 
were constructed; . , 


89 . It was found, by General* Roy's experiments, that standard scale 
brass will expand, for one degree of Faranheit, by 0.0001237- Now 
the brass standard -scale, sent- from- to Major Lambton, was 


(V JStr efasitty VoluHte-Ut -pAge 333» 
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graduated (as has been stated higher up) at the temperature of 
wliereas the mural scale was constructed at that of 82“ ; and for this 
difference of 2 1 % we have on one foot 0.0025977, and for the length I 
(= 36.6981 ) we have to add 0.00779 &c. 

so. To proceed, we had the length of the pendulum on a mean 


- 39.G981 

Correction for tempciralare ^ 0.00779 

Corrected Icngfli of/ ... ... ... ... 39.70589 

DiaiAc'ter of the ball ; d .... ........... — 1 .S5692 

1 . ■' iLcngth of the string /........, 38.34897 

Semi'dianieter of ball ; 0.67845 

• . 

Corrected length Z+r... 39.02743 


Ilcnce expounding the formula, we have 

m == . . . 4 983.4091 
3 

W. / + 71 * r= 5701540.0 

* • • • oistt ' 

b 

Sum 57025 23.5932 log. = 6.7360G60748 

-i. = . . . 38.4G65 

3 

W. / +T = 146090.6067. 

Sum 146129 .0732 log. =. 5.1647383975 

h ^ .39.^33635 N. N. 1,5913276773 

which length L is that pf the sipiple pendulum isochronal to /, 

. > : 3d. 

31 , To deduce, from the length that of a simple pendulum, striking 
seconds of time. 

Ir is known to matliematicians, that;if>twb pendulums vibrate in similar 
.arcs, the times of vibration arc in subduplicate ratio of their lengths. 
Hence, if T = i"; t ==■. the time of one vibration of any pendulum ; and 
= the length of the simple jjendulura striking seconds, we have 

D 4 


X 
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80 ^ 

V an «s T^/ i. 

( 

Now T bein» «= I" and h =*== 39.02362 log. 1.59 13276773 
' ^ L j__ log. 0.79566383S6 

and t (Para. 17) 0.9999663 log. 9.99998.53300. 

= _ 0.7956785086 

o 

a: =39.026273 N. N- 1.5913370172 

Inches. ’ 

which quantity 39 056373 is the length of the simple pendulum striking 
seconds in latitude 13“ 4' 12". 

32. GRAViTir determined from the preceding experiments. 

If P be the length of the pendulum striking .seconds in any latitude, 
T the time of one vibration ( 1",) c the circumference of a circle whose 
radius is 1, ^ the gravity, or space an heavy body will fall through in one 
second of time, then 



which being expounded, by means of the preceding data, will give 

Inches. Fret. 

s = 192.58093 = 16.04891. , 

The present Experiments compared with others made at the Equator and 

other parts of the worldi 

33. Before entering into the considerations which form the subject of 
this article, I shall exhibit, in the follovvdhg table, the results of several 
experiments, made in various parts of the world, divested from any 
hypothesis on the R^re of the earth. 

(8) TI 4 ; r.cdud ion from the French to the English measure’ was made from Cavalt.o’s 
compardlive scale, (Elements of natural philosophy, vol. 4. page' 410,) which gives the 
French 1.06575 f^ngtUh; of the French lu)0 Q.08881 &c. of an English inch. 
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Places. 

Latitudes 

N, 

Differences. 

Length of 
Pendulum. 

Differences. 

Authors. 

Equator, 

0 1 n 

0: 0: 0 


Indies. 

38.9948867 

Parts of Inches. 

Bouguer. 

Por(o Bello, 

y; 33: 30 

9; 33: 30 

39.002878 

0.008011 

Boitgiier. 

Pondicherry, 

11:55:40 

2: 22: 10 

39.011509 

0.0088G3I 

Le Genlil, 

Madras, 

13: 4:ia 

2: 8:32 

39.020273 

0.014764 

Present Kxpts. 

Manilla, 

14:33:36 

1:29:24 

39.043620 

0.017317 

Le Gen til. 

Paris, 

4S: 50: 1 5 

34: 16:39 

39.1272012 

0.0835812 

Varin and des Ilaycs. 

London, 

5 1 : 30: 40 

2: 40:25 

39. 1280000 

0.0(K)7988 

Ciraliani. 

IMlo, 

IVniys Island Spi<z-Bcrg, 

66:48: 16 

15: 17: 3G 

39.1813700 

0.053370 

Mail per tuis. 

79:50: 0 

13: 1:44 

, 

39.200034 

0.018661 

Lyons. 


I SHALL now* consider what the computed length of the pendulum at 
the equator will prove, by combining any two of the lengths given here 
from experiment in different latitudes ; and then compare these results 
with Mr. Bouguer’s actual determination. 

34 .. Proceeding on the hypothesis that the length of the pendulum 
decreases in the ratio of the square of the sines of the latitudes ; if / be 
the length of the, simple pendulum at the equator; L, that at the pole; 
7, the length in the latitude whose sine is s; 'L that in the latitude whose 
sine is S, then we have the follovying formula, for the length of the simple 
pendulum at the pole, and at the cqqator. 

I — sty— tlie Equator 

^ 

L — At the Pole 

s* 

Example i. 

Let ttic length of tlie pendulum at London lie — . 39. 128 == 'L ; 

That at Madras 39.026273 == 7 

The sine of the latitude of Ijondon (51* jO 40 ) 9.89J6 113 = S 

The sine of the latitude of Madras ..... -.(13 4 12 ) 9.3543799 = s 

Then we have 7 23.9100000 

1. 2.0010013 


S‘ 7 — s'” L = 21 .9089987 


S» = 0.6126644 Divided by 

s» =0.0.511399 

S* — s* = 0.5615245 0 5615245 


Pendulum at the equator I = 39.01093 
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The length /, at tlie equator, being thus found, we have, for the length 
at the pole 

S»/ ae 23.90428 ^ % — 39.12800 

('L — 0 «= 0.11107 C I 39.0169 3 

S*/ + ( L — Z; = 24.01535) 'L~ Z = 0.11107 

and 24- 01535 — 0.6126644 « 39.198218 =Lthe length of the pendulum 
at the pole. 

S5. The tables at the end will shew the results of the various combi- 
nations of experiments, under eight diflferent parallels of latitude ; among 
which, however, I have omitted computing for the length at the pole by 
the four lowest latitudes combined ; being too near each other, and too 
remote from the pole, to obtain results at all satisfactory. I did not, how- 
ever, think it expedient to omit combining the results of the four lower 
latitudes, for obtaining the length at the equator ; for the reason assigned 
lower down, and also, because Manilla and Porto Bello are sufficiently 
near to that circle, not to fear any material error in the result. This will 
appear from the near coincidence of the lengths thus computed with that 
resulting from Mr. Bouguer’s experiment at the equator. 

36. A circumstance occurs in these tables, which seems to claim our 
attention; I mean the increase zt x\\q equator, and decrease atthepo/e, as 
the places referred to (combined with high northern latitudes) become 
more distant from the equator ; and on the contrary, the decrease of the 
lengths at the equator, as the places referred to are higher than those 
with which they arc combined. 

37. Although these increments do not seem to follow any regular 
law, yet they evidently indicate a deviation, not to be ascribed to chance 
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.'or miscomputafton'; but rather to' ^’latent discordance between the hypo- 
thesis (the increase as the square of the sines of the latitudes) and the 
true curve of the meridional circles. And . such a discordance probably 
doe^'exist, since that hypothesis is grounded on the supposed homogeneity 
of the earth. 

S8. However, the great number of combinations, which I have used, 
.with latitudes both higher and lower tham Madras ^ correcft in a great mea- 
sure this delfeiSli* for it appears, that the results which fall mbst in defedl 
in one ca^e, exceed also most in the other; as in the instance where 
Manilla is the place referred to, where the greatest deviation is observ- 
able; for it will be found.,, that the mean result of the whole set for the 
equator coincides exadlly with Mr. Bouguer's a(51:ual determination. 

39- Hence I attribute Mr. Gentil's observation, “ that his experi- 
” ments aX^anilla do not tally with those by Mr. Bouguer,” to his not 
having combined them with a sufficient number of other results, in different 
higher and lower latitudes. 

40 . By taking the mean of the respedlive corhbinations, we have tive 
following lengths, at the pole and equator. 


Names of Placet. 

At the Equator, 

At the Pole. 


Porto Bello, . . . • 

38.98667 

39.21517 

r 

T47 • I 

PjtadKherry, .... 

£^98012 

89.2184(1 

’ rt f i ' 

Madras, 

88:98711 

39.20722 

I 

T-7-9 

Manilla, 

38.99507 

39.20013 

T!rr-6 

Mw,.... 

• '98.9^724 j 

' S».12089» 

tK-i 


41. The mean result of these "operations, as well as those made at 
' Madras t separately, give on^ a difference of WAw of an inch from wliat 
Mr. Bouguer has made it to be, at the equator, by adtual experiments. 
Let us now consider, .what ratio between the earth’s diameters ought to re- 

E 4 
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.suit* from the forces at the pole and equator, as derived from the pt^ent 
investigation. t; • . • ' 

43. The decrease of the pendulum, according to what precedes, is 6. 
92175 - of an inch, whicli will give the forces at theequator and fhe ^le as 

176 to 177^ • ■ ‘ ! 

43 - But If our globe were homogeneous, it hasrbeen determined, that 
.the*, equatojfi^ 4 iameter ought to be to the.polar km, as asdtbia^i. 
•Hence, tbe^ above result^ give an heterogeneous; spheroid, the difference 
of whose axes will be the less, as tho difference. between the'polar, and 
the equatorial force, will prove greater thaniivi^™^ 

• 44.' •‘I'Kr order to apply this reasoning to the present case, Mr. Clairaut 


has gii'en us the following formula. 

f E.reipjrfiscnl the polar, force,,.. * 
y* (he equatorial force,. ......(176) 


" is iTlc'cllipticily of the homogerteous spheroid, ..... ihs 
jf tho txoe cUipticity of the carth!K %vre ; Ihco; 
a: = 2E — 

/ ■ 

and by expounding this expression, we have x which proves some* 

vvhat too little ; the ratio of the earth’s diameters by Colonel Mudge and 
Major Lambton's operations being ^ 

• ' .... . • ' ' A * L.. 

45. I SHALT, now consider the results of niy~oiwn opermions ^paratdy, 

i ’’’C . I 

where thb length at the jequator was 88#987ji, and- at- the pple; ^9.20729. 

' C‘M. r • f I 'tr' j 

46. The effe 61 s of gravity, in- onfei^i&ectmd of time-i^lat the pole, will 
then be 16.1233a feet*, and.at the equato^/W) 16,03289 j .which: quantises 
are in the ratio of 179 to 178 ; whence is idej^yjed a: sptg^.for, the.,'eUip- 
ticity:; which result comes much nearer to the ahpyeiqpot^ authorities, 

(V) StePar. 46. (**.1 SccClaibaut F igufedtlaTcrre.^ ' (>1 ) Sec articles?. 
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and I believe as near as any auch. operations, ( without the assistance of 
chance) are likely to approximate ; fdr after all, we have proceeded oh a 
supposition that the meridians are ellipses, and if they are riot, it is a 
matter of doubt (though by «no means an impossibility) whether the dif- 
ferences of the diameters be!, 9r be not proportional to the di^rence 
between the polar and equatorial, forces. 

47. The recordirig of the present eXperiftiferits ihqstr deperid on an 
opinion of the •accuracy and skill vrith which they were made ; .as to the 
rest, investigations like the present will alwiays be preserved to i'di^antage ; 
^r although these triaU may not be conclusive, as to any hypothesis 
respedling the shape of the earth, (when applied as his’ beeh done 
hitherto,) yet they may be considered as so many dots, serving to 
describe, mechanically, the curve, at the respective places where they 
were made ; which may ultimately lead to-some knowledge of its equation : 
and with regard to less speculative objects, it niay be of some utility in 
several branches of practical science, Such as gunnery, horologcry and 
mensuration, to have the length of the simple pendulurii determined at the 
spot where it is required, not froni theory, but from actual investigation, 

48. I SHALL conclude, by observing, that what precedes confirms 
Mr. Bouguer's determination at the equator ; and that Mr. Le Gentil 
was mistaken, when he thought that his operations jigreed bettei' with those 
made ^ Pe//o than at the equator: 1 think them', however, equally 
accurate^ and,. on the whole, I am of opinion, that we may with confidence 
take the pendulum for Pondicherry at 39.01159 inches, and' at Madras 
39.026273 inches, as deduced from the present experiments. 

H. C. Observatory^ 
ist. of June, 1809. 



JOHN WARREN. 
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TABLE I. 

Shewing the respective lengths of the simple pendulum at the equator and the polcj deduced 
from experiments made at the equator j Porto-Uello^ Pondicherrg^ Madras^ and 
Manilla: combined with those made at Parisj Londouy Pelloy and Kruiz 

Island (Spiizberg^) 


Names 
of Pfdcps. 


Kiqnator hy actual experiments, , 


Latitudes, 


PuiKlicherry. 
11* 65 40^ 


Madras. 
13* 4 12^ 


Manilla. 
14* 33 26" 



Equator, 


Mean by Porto-Bcllo,. , 
by Pondicherry, 
by Madras, , • . . 
by Manilla, .... 

Mean of the whole,... 


38.pg48S7 


38.99518 

38.99699 

38.99550 

38.99710 


39.00154 

39.00134 

39.00197 

39.00280 


31/.01625 

39.01694 

39.01608 

39.01655 


39.03344 

39.03381 

39.03213 

39.03268 


38.99488 


38.99616 

39.00191 

30.01645 

39.03309 


39.01194 


39.22786 

39.21081 

39.21519 

39.20653 

39.22323 

39.20805 

39.21619 

39.20036 


39.21218 

39.19822 

39.21167 

39.20681 


39.20510 

30.20871 

39.187.55 

39.19885 


39.21517 

30.21346 

39.20722 

39.20013 


39.20899 
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Case of the bite a poisonous snake successfully treated. 


By JdHN MACRAE, Esg. 


To JOHN FLEMING, Esa, 

President of the Medical Board, Font WiLtiAMl 

SIR, 

Tiijb disease in the human body, consequent to the bite of the serpent^ 
from being so very rapid in Us progress, has seldom afforded, to medical men, 
an opportunity of observing, and accurately ascertaining, its symptoms, in its 
more early stage ; and, for that reason, a complete medical description of it, 
has been, as yet, a desideratum in physick. 

It has been lately my lot to have the opportunity, in my own person, of, 
ascertaining, from my immediate feelings, the several symptoms of this dis^ 
order, in its different stages, from the moment of receiving the poison into the 
habit, until ( when it had nearly overcome the powers of life ) it was happily 
counteracted by the use of medicine; and my mind having been perfectly 
collected, ( though so deeply interested in the result,) while I made my observa- 
tions, they may be relied on as correct. Jnd every communication, that may 
tend to elucidate a sulfecl so little understood, and of so much importance to 

F ^ 
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manfcindj, being deserving^ ^ more or less, of attention, I do myself the fleasure 
of transmitting to you the history of my case, with my remarks upon it. 

I am, Sir, 

Your very obedient 

And Humble Servant, 

July 9.9A, 1809. JOHN MACRAE, 

CitU Surgeon, Chittagong. 

On the night of the 12th of May, on stepping into the southern 
verandah of iny house, I observed a small snake, of a dark colour, run- 
ning along the terrace; and wlucb, after seveVal unsuccessful attempis, 
I at length hit and killed, with a small cane I had in my hand. Imme- 
diately thereafter, as I walked, I felt a slight uneasiness below the inner 
ankle of ray right leg, as if I had taken off a bit of the skin, and this, 
I iraagined, I had done, with the heel of the other foot, in my eagerness 
to kill the snake ; and therefore, after gently rubbing the part with my 
hand, I thought no more of it; but, in a few minutes, returned into the 
/house, and began to undress to go to bed. 

, While undressing, Hooked at ray ankle, and could perceive a small 
. red spot, where I felt the uneasiness ( pain I could not well call it, ) but 
there was not the least appearance of blood, nor was there any of the skin 
rubbed off. At this time I felt a great glow over my body, with a strong 
palpitation of the heart; but as the night was warm and calm, I ascribed 
it to that cause and the exertion I had made in killing the snake ; and, 
under that impression I went to bed. 1 could npt, however, sleep ; for the 
heat, and palpitation of the heart, soon increased so much, as to render 
me very restless ; and I felt, besides, a very singular sensatioij, as if a 
warm fluid was circulating in my veins, to the very extremities of my 
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firfgers. This symptom; and the strong palpitation of the heart, which 
had become extremely disagreeable, were such as I had never experi- 
enced before; and being* of so very extraordinary a nature, I began to con- 
sider what could be the cause of them. I examined the state of my pulse, 
and found it to be full and strong, but indicating no disposition to fever. 
I then began to think if it was possible that the snake could have bitten 
me, without my being sensible of it at the moment, and that the symptoms 
I felt.could be the efleft of such an accident. The uneasiness at my ankle 
still continued as before, without appearing to increase, and I recol- 
lected, that while endeavouring to kill the snake, it had once made a dart 
towards me, and got between my feet, hut as I did not perceive it to touch 
me, I was unwilling to ascribe to so alarming a cause,, the unusual sensa- 
tions I felt; yet I could not otlierwise account for them. While this 
reasoning passed rapidly in my mind,* I was seized with a violent fit of 
vomiting, which at once solved all my doubts, as to the nature of my case; 
for having observed sickness- at stomach invariably to follow the bite of a 
snake, in all such patients as I had had the opportunity of seeing labour- 
ing under the efie61s of the poison, I was no longer at a loss to determine 
the causei of my disorder* and I accordingly got out of bed immediately, 
to apply some remedy. 

The first thing I did was to drink a strong mixture of brandy and 
water, with the view of relieving the sickness at stomach, which greatly 
oppressed me. At the same time, I walked briskly backwards and for- 
wards in my room, in order to keep off the stupor, to which I knew there 
was so strong a tendency in this disorder. But a second fit of vomiting, 
more violent that the first, speedily came on ; which entirely cleared the 
stomach of its contents, and left me in so very languid and exhausted- a 
state, that, unable any longer to walk, I was obliged to throw myself upon 
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a couch, and there to remain. The palpitation of the heart had now 
subsided, and was succeeded by a most distressing oppression in breathing, 
that compelled me to make frequent deep inspirations. The heat of my 
body had also abated, and was followed by a deadly coldness of the skin, 
and profuse perspiration, with a slow, weak pulse; yet still I was sensible, 
in some degree, of the extraordinary feel, as if a warm fluid was circula- 
ting in my veins, though I was becoming less so every moment. 

Having a small medicine chest, fortunately, in the room where I lay, 
I directed a tea-spoonful to be given me of the Spiritus Ammonia tom- 
posituSf in a Madeira glass full of water. This I took, in preference to 
the plain volatile alkali, from the idea, that the aromatick oil would 
render it more grateful to the stomach, which was still much oppres- 
sed with sickness. Finding that the first dose agreed with me; in 
about five minutes, (I imagine,) I took a second, and so on, a third, 
fourth, fifth, and sixth ; when the medicine began to have a favourable 
effect. The first benefit I was sensible of deriving from it, was a relief 
from the sickness at the stomach ; my breathing next became easier, 
my skin then began to recover its natural warmth, and the perspira- 
tion, with which I had been in a manner drenched, dried up by de- 
grees. I still went on with the medicine, but at longer intervals, for 
every now and then, 1 had a slight return of the oppression in breathing, 
which was immediately relieved on. taking the alkali. 1 had thus gone 
on, until 1 had taken thirteen spoonfuls, or a wine glassful of the medicine, 
before I considered myself as out of danger ; and, in proportion as I recov- 
ered, I became more and more sensible of the nauseous taste of the alkali, 
which latterly seemed to burn ray tliroat, as I swallowed it, though I could 
scarcely perceive the taste of tlie first dose I took, so totally gone was the 
nervous sensibility of my palate. , 
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In the course of three hoiire from my tvceivwg'the bit^, t was out of 
danger, but five hours had elapsed before I had entirely got the better of 
the effects of it. While lying on my couch, during the' first three hours, 
1 had my watch oh the table before me, most annously looking forward to 
the passing time; for I thought if the poison did not overpower me within 
that period, that I would have every chaiice of recovery, from the contin- 
ued use of the medicine. I was. very uneasy, lest I should lose my 
recollection, before I had taken the medicine in sufficient quantity to 
counteract the poison; as those afound me, in that case, from not knowing 
my disorder, would most probably discontmue giving if to me ;• yeti 
from an extreme unwillingness to distress my family, by a disclosifre ctf 
the nature of my illness, which happily had. been considered, hi.th.ert^, la 
mere bilious attack, I never hinted to any one the true cause pf it; . nor 
would I send for any of my friends in the place to attend me, as - that 
would be indicating an apprehension of danger, vfhich might prove equally 
alarming. For this reason, therefore, as well as from the certainty , with 
which I was enabled to judge, by. my immediate feelings, of: the effect pf 
the alkali, I took it in much larger, and more frequent doses, than j 
would have ventured to have prescribed for any other person in a similar 
situation ; and to this circumstance, of taking it in so unusually large 
a' quantity, in so short a space of time, I haVdi' uhrfer providence; to*as- 
cribe my recovery; for after the second fit of Vomiting, I waS-^hking sd 
fast, that nothing, but so powerful d' stimulus; could' have saved' me'. 

The poison must have been of the most virulent nature ; otherwise the 
very minute portion, that could have been introduced into my habit, would 
not have produced so immediate and violent an effedl; for on examining 
the part, where 1 received the injury, on the following morning, no ap- 
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pesiraoiee whatever, of a wound, was visible; but on touching the spot with 
the finger, and passing it gently along, a small rising, like a pimple, was 
perceptible, around which, on a close and minute inspection, a slight dis- 
coloration, of a livid appearance, was discernible. One fang only, and 
but the very point of that; could have wounded me ; for the snake being 
smaU^and the skin below ihy ankle in a state of great tension, as I stood, 
the anifiial. wafe ilnablh to lay hold of me ; but in the attempt to do so, it 
atnick;agamst my leg with the point of this fang; and that so slightly, as 
no bloody and therefore } did not feel it at the moment, nor was 
I avvare-pf jt afterwards, when I looked at my ankle, while undressing to 
gp tp bed, ; - ; ■; 

" 'Had i larger quantity of tlic poison entered my habit, there can be no 
doubt, but that it vvould have pi’dved fatal, before I could have had any 
suspicion of danger^ or have applied a remedy. I have not ascertained the 
Species of the snake, having thrown it away, without examination, immedi- 
ately as I killed it; but a bearer, who’ was with nie, and saw it, calls it CAop- 
perpodra, and says, it is peculiar to Choppers of old buildings. The outer 
verahdali of my house Is coverc'd with grass, from which it most likely 
came to the terrace, 

I C 014 TINUED, for scv^ral days after the acadent, in a state of the greatr 
cst lassitudq ; but felt no other unpleasant symptom, and this gradually 
wore ofli;, until I recovered my usual health, without tlje aid of any medi- 
cine. 

j 

From , the foregoing statement it appears, that the first effect of the 
poison, on being received into the body, was to excite the aCtion of the 
heart and arteries, and to produce a great heat over the whole body ; and, 
as a similarity of effect proves a similarity of cause, and the effect of all 
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stimuli is to fexcite,:,it follov^s, that ptjjson oft the:s^fippnt'«f.ft stimulus* 
and of.th^ most:^,wfti?ful nature, '!th;it<|estr 9 ys Jife-Jby iis'eHpqjg^ii 


• f t r 

. J > I '• f 1 , . • ■ iif 

J , «i '.1 - - 


/. )!'.(: ■; t'-'iiv-rl ■;f j 


The symptoms of debility which ap i^m^iatejy epsued.., viz. tlje 

•Lii! r.'i. i' * J J' ,'Im'jc o'jijJL'i siojj'.r’ lO 


sickness at stomach, profuse cold sweat, and low pulse, are also con- 
sequent to ,the application m fiMce59!of;oth©r^4itiaMldi;!and<,;i^Q«fdm 
greater or less d^ree of this eMte^,.so is 'the state, of: that:iiensiieS) 
and deatli follow^s,. Sooner or later, ftom itiji /rjii^fie are m^tancesj'pecorded, 


wlicre the poison of tho serpent. pr<W^!4jS«<^J^|(^iy as in qjsyinrierrnj 
preclude the possibility of applying;a»iy;r^e,dy ; but, in geneiipl* 
hours elapse, from the time of repeiying jfe'into .tiie habit, before it destfoyf 
life; and there, is' consequently an oppqrtunityj;; afforded, of counteraetiniff 
its effedts, when assistance is at hamdo^jJ^ie volatile alkjiJifhas bcehAleing in 
use in such cases; and .has been freqstently admjftistered „wmt thjexgr^^tg^ 
success; but,\mfoj'tuftately, our ktna^dge of. tb^dASor-der-; copsequen.^^ 
the bite of the snake, has been sd iiiiperfedl, and’ -the prinwl® dPQn’y^bftlb 
its cure had been accOraplishedf.(Mbpnever tins happened;.), ;had.J)fe 9,39 
little understood, as to. h^ye preduqf^ <niuch) indecision in .pur jpr^ij^ 
and this valuable medicine, theffcfm^ih.as been, on many,oc,casi<m?/ 
entirely laid aside, or it has been given in such trifling .doses as, cp$jd,di> 
no good ; and it has, in consequence,- been considered as of very ddubiflll 
virtue, if possessing any.. Indeed, this want of confidence prevails .wiiah. 
rcspedl to the efficacy of every description of medicine, in the cure jottWte 
alarming disease. But, in the, foregoing case, is given a connedled .de<dil 
of symptoms, as they succeeded each .other, from the earlieatrsta^e, with 
an accurate account of the.pperationiof the alkali, from its. first; fjercCpti- 
ble effed):, in eounteradfing thpinii ^iind haying tl)us a. complete historyvas 
well of the disprder, as of its remedy;, .we are thereby enabled to fprma 
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fOirre^opinFdri'dfMth, and td i((Si; jM^diKlhigly,' updb of cure, 

equally fixed- and iyirtematickvfi^ this, ais In any other'dideese, incident to 


the human body ; a circumstance, it is to be hoped, 
of much fiiturefenefit to mkhfentfj 


that cannot but prove 

. ) •>! 


-lif pYOsbribiH^, and. admmistering medicine for this disorder, much d&> 
dsitm >and;' pi^omptnMs aare necessary i^be^ its progress' is so very 

rapid9" This is a pdht thtti icannot bd , tod strongly impressed upon the 
idih^. - femedy must bfr'^towet^ly applied; before the vital powers 

are' so Air 'gone as to become ^ insensible of its ef&iil:. Fordiis reason, 
eqct»' stimuli as are of most ikdnediate operation are to be preferred, and 
Ihe volatile-alkali, on thatai[count, isT so particularly useful, as (no doubt,) 
asther will befoutid' to be.' But whatever medicine is administered, it is to 
Ibe given in large* and frequently repeated doses, until we perceive that 
Wfkvourablenckahge is^ produced; The state of theiskin, and of the pulse, 
paddit^S remarks as to Mst feelings, are to be our guide, and to 
'dii'eft bur ’ judgment in this ; for untd. a return of the natural warmth of 
•^ skin, and -an increase' in the ‘Strength and quickness of the pulse 
we ought to push our'r^emedies. And so far from consider- 
the siekness at stomach as^ die consequence of giving medicine, and 
Itfle^fbre an- objection to our further doing so,, it is the very reason why 
dsiff^'shibuld continue a more powerful application of it; because, the sick- 
mesd atstomach, being the eli&dt of the; debility induced- by the poison, 
lihe'cohtihuance of it proves, that a sufficient stimulus has not been applied 
rtovoveicome this debility, and therefore more is necessary to produce that 
-end. Bi short, the stimulus must be- pi^portloned to the degree of debi- 
lity!^, to be overcome; and On the judgment with which this is done, de- 
pendi entirely our success in the cute. ' 
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In the famous Tanjore pill, mentioned by the ingenious Doctor Pat- 
rick Russel, as being in such estimation on the coast, for the cure of the 
bite of the serpent, we find arscnick is an ingredient, a stimulus of so 
powerful a nature, that it destroys life, on common occasions, in a very mi- 
nute quantity. In this district, the natives use the stimulus of heat; it being 
a common pra6lice with them, to place near a strong fire persons bitten 
by snakes. They also administer ardent spirits, and hot spices internally ; 
and further compel the patient to take as much exercise as he possibly 
can. It is worthy of remark, that the remedies they thus make use of, 
from the experience and observation of ages, in countries where accidents 
from the bite of serpents must be particularly frequent, should tend to 
confirm the principle of cure I have pointed out from my case, namely, 
that of excitement from the use of stimuli. 

It were foreign to such a communication as this, to enter into a discus- 
sion of the several opinions that have been entertained, of the nature of the 
poison of the serpent, and of the particular manner in which it acts, upon 
being received into the human body. The many experiments, that have 
been made with it, upon various animals, have tended only to establish 
the degree of its virulence in the different species of serpents ; for the 
subjects of these experiments, being unable to communicate what they felt 
and suffered from the poison, whatever opinion was formed, of the manner 
in which it acted, is entirely conjectural; and accordingly, every writer, 
who has made it the object of his inquiry, has left it in the original state 
of uncertainty, in which he found it. 



TII. 


Descriptions of several of the J\donandroiis Plants of 
India, belonging to the natural order called Scitami- 
neee by Linn^eus^ Cannae by Jussieu^ and Drimj^rhizae 
by Venxenat. 

W. ROXBURGH, M. D. 


The venerable founder of the Society, the late Sir William Jones, 
justly observes, when describing one of his favourite plants, Bhu'cham- 
PACA, AsiaUck Researches, 4. 243* 

“ Among all tlie natural orders, there is none, in which the genera 
" seem less precisely ascertained by clear essential characters, than in that, 
" which (for want of a better denomination,) has been called Scitam'i- 
“ neous; and the judicious Retz, after confessing himself rather dissatis- 
" filed with his own generick arrangement, which he takes from the border 
of the corol, from the stamen, and principally from the anther, declares 
“ his fixed opinion that “ the genera in this order will never be determined 
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« with absolute certainty ^ until all the scitamineous plants of India shall be 
perfectly described.” 

Kcenig was the first botanist of the Linnaean School, that had resided 
long enough in India, to acquire any tolerable knowledge of the scitami- 
nean plants of this country; for it is only in the living, or recent state, 
that their flowers can be well understood ; particularly the nice stru6lure 
of the anther, which is here of more importance in determining the genera, 
than in any other order. From the labours of Kcenig, Retz was enabled* 
to make his arrangement, and there 'first pointed out the anther as the 
chief organ; which has very lately been successfully followed up by 
Roscoe in his, “ new arrangement of the plants of the Monandrian Class 
usually called Scitaminea” Trans, of Linn. Soc. 8. 330. To these autho- 
rities, I gladly add ray own experience and suffrage . 

Although amongst the plants of this very natural order, there is a 
wonderful similarity, yet they very naturally separate into two divisions. 
To the first belong such as are truly herbaceous, (that is, perishing annu- 
ally down to the root,) viz. all the species of Curcuma, Kampferia, Zin~ 
giber, and Globba, as well as our solitary species of Hedychium. To the 
second, or more permanent division, belong Canna, Phryniiim, Amomiim, 
and Alpinia. Our single species of Costus forms a link, which joins these ; 
for its stems are sometimes biennial, or more durable, though in general 
herbaceous. 

In all, the root is of two or more years duration. That part, which I call 
the bulb, is solid, generally of an ovate shape, and gives support to all the 
parts of the plant which appear above ground ; as well as to the creeping, 
jointed, often palmate tubers ; from these, as well as from the base of the 
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bulbs, spring the proper fibrous roots, which penetrate deep into the soil ; 
and in some of the genera, many of them end in oblong pendulous 
tubers. 

The leaves y in most of the genera, are bifarious, (pointing two ways,) 
their shape is very generally lanceolar,(*) or lanceolate,^'®) with entire 
margins, and fine subulate, or filiform points. The leafstalks, or petioles, 
are invariably sheathing, or invest whatever is within them in form of 
sheaths, or tubes. From a single strong nerve, or rib, numerous, simple, 
delicate veins take their rise, and run to the margin, forming with the 
nerve, an angle of about thirty degrees. 

The inflorescence is pretty constantly the same in each genus, but differs 
widely in the different genera. 

All Scilaminean flowers consist of a superior calyx, an irregular, one- 
petalled corolla with double border.^*) A filament, inserted on some 
part of the corolla, generally on the mouth of the tube, opposite to the lip ; 
supporting a single, or double anther, which is naked, or variously appen- 
daged. A germ, for the most part three-celled which, in those genera 
with a double anther, and whose style remains free down to its insertion 
on the germ, is invariably crowned with two, small, glandular bodies, 
( nectaria of Koenig, and Retzius ;) one on each side of the base of the 

CO Tapering equally at each end. 

(0 liroadcst at, or near the base, and from thence tapering to the apex. 

riift exterior border is uniformly divided into three segments, which cannot form any 
good part of the essential character ; but I am inclined to think the interior divisions may be 
advantageously employed therein ; and it is by employing this part that 1 difler most from 
Roscoe, whose elegant, concise method I admire much. 

(0 The only exception, known to me at present, is GloUa,- there the germ is onc-celled, 
with the seeds attached to three parietal receptacles. 
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fityle, within the bottom of the tube ctf the corolla. The stylcy in all the 
genera with a double anther, is of a very delicate, filiform structure, with 
its apex lodged in a deep groove between the lobes of the anther, eleva- 
ting the ciliate, infundibuliform stigma^ a little beyond the apex of the 
anther. In the two genera with a single anther (viz. Canna and Phry» 
nium,) it forms part of the tube of the corolla; above that it is robust, and, 
supports itself. The seed vessel, in all except Globba, is three-celled, 
each containing, (except in Pkrynium,) more seeds than one, which in 
most of the genera are arilkd, and, except in Globba, attached to the axis 
of the capsule. 


MONANDRIA, 

MONOGYNIA. 

* Anther simple. 

1 . Canna. Style growing to the tube of the corolla, above spatulatc. Stigma 
linear. Capsule 3-celled, many-seeded. 

2. PiiRyNiuM, Style growing to the tube of the corolla, above uncinate. 
Stigma iafundibuliform. Capsule tfiK^ncjcous. 

** Anther double. 

.3. Hedychium. Corolla with interior border 3-parted, and resupinate. Anther 
naked . Capsule 3-cellcd, many-sceded. 

4. KjEmpferia. Corolla with interior border 3-parted. Anther with bifid 
crest. Capsule 3-cclled, many-sceded. 

.b. Curcuma. Corolla with interior border 3-parted. Anther bicalcaratc. 
Capsu le 3-cellcd, maoy-seeded. 

6. Amomum. Coro/fa with iuterior border unilabiate. .4»//icr with entire, or 
lobate crest. Capsule 3-cellcd, many-seeded. . 

7. ZiNoiBER. CoroWa with interior border uiiilabiale. Anther hcB.ked. Capsule. 
3-celled, many-seeded. 

8. CosTus. Corolla with interior border subcampanuhite. Anther on the cen- 
tre of the lanceolate filament. Capsule 3-ccllcd, many-sceded. 

I 
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9. Alfixia.' Corolla with interior border uoilabiate, Anthef naked. CapsuU 
3‘ceIIcdj many-seeded. 

10. GiiOBBA. Filament long, slender^ incurved^ with tubular winged basc« 
Capsule one-celled^ receptacles parietal; seeds many. 

I.. CANNA.. 

Gen. Char. Anther single, attached to the edge of the petal-like filament; 
Style spatulate, growing to the tube of the corolla. Stigma linear. CapsiUe 
3-ceUcd, 3-valved. Seeds several, naked. 

I 

Canna indica. Linn. sp. pi. ed. Willd. 1, 3. 

Leaves ovate-lanceolate. Segments of the inner border of the corolla^ 
lanceolate, and bidentate. 

Krishna-tamara of the Telingas. 

Katu-bala, Rhced. mal. 1. t. 43. 

Cannacorus. Rutnph. amb. 5. t. 71. 

The red and yellow are common in every garden oVer India, and irf 
flower all the year. The parts of the corolla are exactly alike in both. 
The yellow variety of the Hortus Kewensis, C. lutea of Roscoe, must there-' 
fore be different, as the inner limb of the corOlla> is there bifid. 

CANNA INDICA. 

iCatiiballa, Riieed, Daun Tassibeh. Rumpit. 

Hind. Sabbajaya, Sarvajaya. 

Bcng, Sarbajaya. The red variety^ Lai sarbajaya. 

Malab. Catiibula, Rana-celi. 

Malay. D'ancb-tasbilr. 

In a catalogue of Indian plants (As. Res. Vol. IV. p. 436.) Vanacili is given as the Sanscrit 
name of the Canna. That name seems to have been assumed by Sir' William Jones from the Ilorius 
Malaharkns of Van Rheede; who observes, that the lirdhnranas of Malabar call this plant Rana 
Queri. On the plate, the word engraved in Nagari characters is Rana^ciliy whence Sir William 
Jones appears to have deduced the Sanscrit Vanacelt. But the word, as exhibited by Van 
Rheede, corresponds to the Tcrnacular name stated by him, Katubaluy answering likewise to the 
Boriugueze Figuaira de Mato^ and signifying wild plantain or banana: the plant being so deuomi-- 
nated from the fancied similarity of the leaves. 
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I'l^rnedlntpiSiiTt^cnV, tKc name would therefore be, not Vanaceli^ but Vana cadali or Arauya^ 
tadali; which accordingly does occiir in a Sanscrit treatise on the Materia Medica, entitled 
R&janighantii ; and is there stated as corresponding with the names Rdnac6ti and Cbfmbata in the 
Marahaila and Canara languages. The author of that treatise, however, understood these to be 
names of a plant bearing an esculent fruit: for he has so placed it iu his systematick arrangement of 
plants by their uses. It must be inferred, that, although the Canna indica may beat the appellation 
oi Rdna^cili \xi Malabar^ where Van Riieede's enquiries were conducted, that name belongs to 
one of the wild species of Musa in other party of the Dekhin. 

The native gardeners at Nagpur ^ and I believe hi Hindustan likelvise) call this plant Akilbchra, 
which is apparently corrupted from the Arabic Akik*ulbehr qu. Carnelion of the sea^ In Cakuttaj 
it is named by the gaiylcticrs Sabbajaya^ which is probably meant for Sarvajaya^ a title of the God« 
dess Durga" all conquering.” This name, as I am informed, is also in use in Hindustan. 

The seed of the Canna indica is used in rosaries; whence the Malay name Daun Tussibeh (u 
Ranch iasbihj) tfs is remarked by Rumphius. Note by the Presidents 

2. PHRYNIU3Vf. 

Gen. Char. Anther single^ terminal on a short erect filament^ Stt/le grow- 
ing to the tube of the corolla. Stigma infundibuliform. Capsule 3-cclled, 
3-valved. Seed solitarjj arilied at the base. Emhryo uncinate, and furnished 
with a perispermi 

Hitherto I have found only three plants that can be referred to this ge- 
nus, viz. Loureiro's Phyllodespiacentaria, Thalia catimrformis of Torster, 
and a new one from the late Dr. Anderson’s garden at Madras, These 
three evidently belong to the same family J and I prefer Plirynium, because 
one of our species is that from which Willdenow constituted this genus ; 
and the other two agree very perfedlly. (The other species of Thalia, 
viz. geniculata and dealbaia are unknown to me, except by imperfe6l 
descriptions.) All the three are perennial, with similar, jointed, slowly 
creeping roots. Their habit is however different ; yet in their generic char- 
acter they agree particularly Well ; the catyx^ corolla, stamen, and pistil 
being almost exa6lly the same ; and in dichotomum, and capitatum, the 
tricoGcoUs capsule ; smooth, rounds partially arilied, nucifonn seeds ; peris- 
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perm, and hooked embryo, are perfc6lly similar. The fndt of virgoium I 
have not yet seen. 

1. PuBrNiuM dichotomum. R. 

Shrubbjr^ dichotomous. Leaves cordate. 

Arundastrura ToncLat scytan. Riimph. anib. 4. t. 7. 

Thalia catmceformis. Linn. sp. pi. ed. Willd. 1. 16. 

Donax Arundaslrtm. Lowreir. Cocliinch. 15. is no doubt this very plant, but 
whether Aublet’s Maranta Tonchat, or not, I cannot presume to say. 

A NATIVE of various parts of India, Malay Islands, Ac. delights ki 
humid, or watery situations. Flowering time the hot, and rainy seasons. 

I 

Seed ripe in July and August. 

PIIRYNIUM DICHOTOMUM. 

Toncfcai Snjfan, Rumpii. Tliayng payng. Buck* 

Beng, Muctapata, Madur^pata; Pattipald. 

Malay. Taiikat Shaitan. ^ 

Mats made of the split stems of this plant, being smooth and particularly cool and refreshing, am 
termed, in Jlindiy SHuLpiiti^ which signifies a cool mat; whence the plant itself is said to bear the 
.same name. Suspecting, howercr, this to be a misappropriation of the term, 1 have inquired of iia« 
lives of the eastern parts of Bengal, who assure me, that the plant is named Muclapafd, Madur* 
pita or Paiitpata, and the mat only is called SUalpati. 

This term is in use in Bengal, as well as Hindustan, and is composed of words of Sanscrit 
origin. It does not, however, appear that the corresponding compoiiiid term Siiala^pallica is 
employed in the Sanscrit laugiiago, as a name either for the plant, or for the mat made of its stem. 
Note by the President. 

2. Phrynium virgatum. R. 

Stems simple. Leaves bifarious, lanceolate. 

Found in the late Dr. Anderson's garden at Madras, and from thence 
introduced into the Botanic Garden at Calcutta, where it flowers in August, 
but has not yet produced ripe fruit. 

The roots are ligneous, perennial, and creeping. 5/^1^ also perennial, 
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numerous, ere6l, or oblique,. according to their place in the clump; (for 
they grow in tufts, many springing from the same root;) quite simple, 
polished, deep green, jointed: lower joints considerably swelled; general 
height firmn 6 to 8 feet. Leaves bifarious, short-petioled on their sheaths, 
lanceolate, polished, from 6 to i8 inches long. Inflorescence long, slender, 
curved, dichotomous, terminal Floxvers rather small, pure white, 

inodorous. Calyx^ corolla^ Scc. as in the genus. 

• 

3. Phryniu^ eapitatiim, Linn. sp. pi. ed. Willd. 1. 17. 

Stcmless. Leaves radical. 

Phyllodes placentaria. Lourqir. Cochinch. 17. 

Naru-kila. Jihecd. mal. 11. t. 34. 

Clllall of the licngah’se, which also signifies a plantain. 

A NATIVE of Bengal, and like the former species, thrives best in a wet 
soil; and flowers about the beginning of the rainy season. 

3. IIEDYCIIIUM. 

:Gen. Char. Corolla with long slender tube; both borders three-parted ; inner 
resupinate. Anther double, naked. Capsule 3-cellcd. 3-valved. Seeds nume- 
rous, arilled. 

J. Hedyciiium coronarium. Linn. sp. pi. cd. Willd. 1. 10. Curt. Bot. Alng. 
708. Retz. Ohs. 3. 73. 

Gaudsuliuqi. Ruinph. anib. 5. t. 69. f. 3. 

Gooruk-nadtah, also Dulala-champa of the Bengalese. 

I, HAVE only seen this most beautiful plant in its cultivated state, though a 
native of varioys parts of India; the Malay Archipelago, &c. It rises with 
a.straig.ht, herbaceous stem, furnished with alternate, bifarious, lanceolate 
leaves ; and a terminal, oblong, corapa6lly imbricated spike, of very large, 
pure white, exquisitely fragrant flowers, which continue to expand in suc- 
cession, during the greater part of the rainy season. 

K 4 
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With Retzius and Jussieu, I was long inclined to consider this 2 
species of Kampferia, They agree in being herbaceous ; in the long 
slender tube of their corollas, in both the borders being three-parted, 
with all the segments exceedingly alike ; and lastly in the stru6lure, and 
contents of their germs. 

In the following particulars they disagree, Hedychium being Caules-* 

cent, with terminal inflorescence ; whereas in Kampferia, all the species 

• / 

(known to me,) are stemless, with radical leaves, and spike. In the 
former, the interior border of the corolla is resupine, (that is, the large 
bifid lobe is uppermost, the two smaller under it, having the filament 
between, with the two polliniferous grooves of the double anther on the 
upper side, fronting the broad, two-lobed lip ;) and lastly, in having a crest- 
less anther. For these weightier reasons, I am now induced to consider 
it a distin6l genus. The inverted position of the stamen, and inner border 
of the corolla, seem fully as cogent as the nakedness of the anther. 

4. KiEMPFERIA. 

Gen. Char. Corolla with long slender tube, and both borders three-parted. 

Anther double, surmounted with a two-lobed crest. Capsule 3-cclled, many- 

seeded. 

This genus, as it now stands, is neat, and natural. The plants that 
compose it are all natives of India. They have all tuberous, biennial 
roots; no stem; their leaves radical, and herbaceous; the inflorescence a 
lateral, radical spike in rotunda; in the other three central (that is, rising 
in the centre of the leaves.) The superior calyx is subcylindric, with 
contracted, unequally divided mouth. The tube of the corolla remarkably 
long, and slender ; the lower segment of the inner border, answering to 
the Lipt or J^ectary, is large, two-lobed, and more highly coloured than 
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any other part. The characteristic crest of the double anther, large 
and bifid, or bidentate. Kcenio’s nectarial bodies subulate. The stigma. 
infundibuliforrn ; and the gem 3-celled, with many seeds in each, attached 
to the axis. The ripe seed vessel has not been seen, so rarely do they 
arrive at that state ; I cannot therefore say whether the seeds are arilled, 
or naked. 

1. KiEMPFERiA. Galangd. Linn. Sp. pi. ed. Willd. 1. 15. 

Leaves sessile, subrotund. Spikes central. Upper segments of the inner 
border of the corolla oval. 

Sonchorus. Humph, atnb. 5. t. 69. f. 

Katsjula-kelengu. Rheed. ntal. 11. t. 41, 

Alpinia sessilisi Retz. obs. 3. p. 62. 

Chandra-mula of the BengalesCi 

I HAVE only found this plant in its cultivated state. Kosnig found it 
wild in the vicinity of Malacca. In Bengal it blossoms during the rainy 
season. 

Sir Joseph ISanks has been so kind as to ascertain that the dried root 
of this plant is unknown to the druggists in London. 

Note by Dr, Caret. 

This plant, nrhich said to be Very common on the mountainous districts beyond Chatgongj 
is called Camala* I find on further enquiry, that it is cultivated by the Jumma MugSy and by 
them brought down and sold in the markets, under the above name, to the people of Jliengalj 
who use it as an ingredient in their betlc.” 

2. KiEMPFERiA rotunda. Linn. sp. pi. ed. Willd. 1. 1.5. 

Leaves oblong (coloured.) Spikes radical, and before the leaves. Upper 
segments of the inner border of the corolla lanceolar, acute. 

Malan-kua. Rheed. trial. II. ^ 9. 

Bhuchampaca. Asiatick Researches. 4. p. 242. 

Bhuchampacj or Bhuichampa of the Bengalese. 
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A NATIVE of various parts of /n^/a. In Bengal it blossoms during the 
hot season, when the plant is destitute of leaves. See Sir W. Jones' ele- 
gant description of this charming plant, above quoted, under the Sanscrit 
name Bhuchampaca. 

KyEMfFERJA ROTUNDA. 

Tills plant derives its name of lihiichampa^ or Ground Michclia, from the radical sHuation of 
the spike, joined with a fancied resemblance of the flower to the Michclia Champaca. Another 
denomination (Malan.kuwa,) by which it is known in Malabar according to Van Rueede, is by 
him CA-plaiued as sigiiifyin^ .mountain ginger# 

From the vernacular name first mentioned, which is coip posed .of Sanscrit words, the corres. 
ponding Sanscrit name is inferred : and authority fqr it is found in a vocabulary of the Sanscrit 
language, here the following synonyma arc added ; Tamrapufhpa^ SidiTha-harnrhu^ Drui^hana, 
The first of these mime.s indicates, that the flower is of the colour of copper ; which may perhaps be 
reconciled to the purple hue \^ithiii the blossom of this Kaempferia. Note by the President. 

3. KiEMPFERiA angusdfolia. R. 

Leaves radical, lanceolate. Spikes central. Upper two segments of the 
inner border gf the corolla lioear-ohlpng, obtuse. 

Canjan-boora of the Hindoos. 

A NATIVE of Befigal, 'where it blossoms during thp rains. Dr. Carfy 
informs me that it is known amongst the native gardeners by the name 
Madama-fiirbisha, and used as a remedy for cough, for which purpose a 
small quantity of the root is mixed up with their Betle, 

4. K.£MrFERiA fanduraia. R. 

Leaves petioled, broad-lanceolar. Spikes central. Upper two segments of 
the inner border of the corolla obovate, obtuse ; inferior pandiiriform. 
Zerumbet clavicnlatum. Rumph. amb. 5. t. 69. f. 1, and I could almost 
wish to quote Manja-kua. Rheed. mat. 11 t. 10 aUbou.gb already referred 
to by Linn.ei’s f»ir Curcuma rotunda, a plant I have never met with, if this 
be not it; and again by Roscoe for his Kampferia ovata, which seems ty 
differ from our plant, in the shape of the leaves, and nectary, or lip, 

A NATIVE of Sumatra. In this garden it flowers in July* and August, 
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Gev. Char. Co7’o//a wi^h both borders fhrec-parfed, jlnther Aoxxhlc, base bi- 
calcarate. Capsule 3-celled. Seed numerous, aril led. 

The plants of this genus, are the most easily distinguished of all the 
Scitaminean tribe; Globba not excepted. The exact uniformity of the 
double, crestless, calcaratc anther, is alone a sufficient mark to know them 
by. But unfortunately, this uncommonly great similarity extends to al- 
most every other part ; which renders it so difficult to distinguish the 
species,^ that without the aid of colour, I should despair of making their 
specific characters discritiynative. From daily habit I find no difficulty 
in recognizing them, yet it is by no means easy to find words that will 
convey that knowledge to others. 

GEJfERAL DESCRTPTTOJ^. 

In this family, as well as in the otlier herbaceous genera, the root is bien- 
nial, and consists of what I shall call Bulbs, Tubers, and Fibres. The 
former are, during the first year, like other bulbs, formed in the centre 
of the bases of the sheaths of the leaves ; and may, during this period, be 
called phyllophorous receptacles. These have on their opposite sides, 
a vertical row of buds, corresponding with the number of the bifarious 
leaves, and sheaths, (there being one in the axil of each,) which grew on 
the bulb. From these buds, or eyes, issue the pulniate tubers, which pro- 
ceed nearly horizontal, in opposite directions, and branch out, more or 
less, according to the nature of the plant, &c. From the lower part of the 
bulbs, the fibres, or genuine roots, chiefly spring; these are strong, thick, 
long fibres, with numerous small fibrils from their sides ; penetrate deep 

^ . - I -- -r .1. ^ ■ ■ • ■ ■■ ■ ■■■ 

* J say species, because Iheir ilisagrecmciits, or marks by wbich 1 shall ntf'. m pi to discrimi- 
nate them, are, s» far as ray experience goes, invariable ; couliniiing'unclianged year after year, 
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into tiie soil, in various directions ; and, in by far the greater number of 
the species, if not in all, several of them terminate in a single, oblong 
tuber. These are invariably less deeply coloured, and less fragrant than 
the ovate bulbs, and palmate tubers of the same plant In various parts 
of India^ the natives prepare, from these tubers, and from no other part, a 
very line, pure white starch or fecula, which they use medicinally, and as 
an article of diet. It is every way like what is met with under the name 
arroW’Toot ; and the process for obtaining it is exactly 9s described by 
Dr. Wright, for obtaining that substance from the roots of Maranta 
arundinacea. That followed by the is mentioned by Rumphius 

in his Herbarium Amboinense. 5. P. 171, 

All the above described parts lie dormant in the ground, the whole of 
the cool season; analogous to the winter in Europe; and on the approach 
of the rains, the buds on the opposite sides of the bulbs, which had re- 
mained unprodu61:ive during the first year, (that of their formation,) and 
on the apexes, rarely the alternate buds, sometimes found in two rows on 
opposite, (upper and under) sides, of the palmate tubers; begin to swell, 
and produce the plants of the advancing season, which perish on the ap- 
proach of the winter, &c. In no instance have I found the pendulous 
tubers productive. They seem solely intended by Providence, for the use 
of man. 

It may be proper to observe, that all the descriptions, and figures of the 

it 

roots of the plants of this genus, are taken when in their most perfeCl 
state ; that is, during the winter, or cool season, when no other part exists. 

In all the species, the leaves arc radical; as it is only their sheaths that 
form the resemblance of a short stem. They are bifarious, and herbace- 
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oust making their appearance with the first showers in April, or May; 
and perish about the beginning, of the cool season, in November. 

The injiorescence is constantly a simple, ere6l scape ^ of a few inches in 
length; either lateral, that is, rising from the root, distinct from the leaves, 
and generally with or before they appear; or central, that is springing 
from their centre, when they have attained their greatest luxuriance; sup- 
porting, in both cases, a loosely imbricate, simple, subcylindric, ere^t, 
comose spike. The coma is composed of more highly coloured bractes than 

those of the body of the spike, and they are for the most part, if not al- 

* 

ways, sterile. The flower-bearing bractes which surround the body of the 
spike, are nearly alike in all, and have their lower margins united to the 
backs of the lower half of the next two immediately within, and above; 
forming pouches for the flowers, of which there are generally three, four, 
or five in each, expanding in succession; and are mixed with some small 
proper bradles, which help to form the fascicle. The flowers are more or 
less yellow in all; the two upper segments of the interior border are con- 
fined, in an ere6l, or somewhat incurved position, by the conical, acute apex 
of the upper segment of the exterior border ; these three form a vault 
over the anther and stigma, giving to. the whole the appearance of a rin- 
gent corolla. The lip^or lower segment is large, more highly coloured, and 
generally emarginate. The filament short, and broad ;. standing between 
the two superior segments of the inner border, opposite to the lip. Anther 
double ; the lobes separated by a deep groove, through which the style 
passes ; the lower end of each lobe ends in a large conspicuous spur, which 
for these twenty years past, I have considered the essential character of 
the genus. Style filiform. The neetarial bodies which embrace its base, 
arc here subulate. The stigma is somewhat bilabiate, and infundibuli- 
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form, and generally ciliate. The germ is superior, s-cclled, with numer- 
ous seeds in each, attached to the axis. This genus, like other plants 
abounding in other means of extending, or continuing the individual, 
very rarely ripen their seed; when they do, the progress is rapid, 
three or four weeks being the usual time between the flower and seed. 
Tlie capsule is oval, smooth, pale straw colour, thin, and nearly pellucid, 
0-celled, but tliere is no regular division into valves. When the seeds are 
ripe, the elasticity of the segments of the arils burstg the vertex into 
various portions, from whence the seeds are soon expelled, by the elastic 
power of the aril. Seeds several in each cell,, arilled, shape various, but 
the most prevailing is oblong. Aril cut to the very base, into several, 
slender, unequal, white, fleshy segments ; which unite to the seed round 
the umbilicus. Integuments two \ exterior s^oogy , with highly polished, 
slippery, light brown surface : i/i/mbr membranaceous. Perisperm (albu- 
men of Gii;iiTNER,) pure white, hard, but friable, and occupies the lower 
half of the seed. Vitellus clearer, but less white, ^nd of a harder, and 
tougher texture than the albumen, occupying the upper half of the seed, 
and is particularly fragrant. Embryo length of the seed, tending to be 
clavate. Radicle truncate, resting immediately over the umbilicus. 

Sect. I. Spikes lateral, appearing before or with the leaves. 

Curcuma Zedoaria. li. 

Bulbs small, and with the long palmate tubers inwardly yellow. 

Leaves hroad-lanceolar, subscssile on their sheaths, sericeous underneath ; 

the whole plant green. 

Amommn Zedoaria. Linn. sp. pi. ed. JVilld. 1. 7. 

Judwar, Jedwar, or Zedwar, of the Arabians. 

Juiigli haldi, or Buiwhaldi, of the Bengalese. 
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A NAfTiVB of %arious. parts of India. Flowers during the hot season, 
Api?! andiMay ; when the plant is destitute erf leaves; soon after they 
appear. The dtf root agrees pretty well with the drug known in Eng- 
land, by the name Zedoaria rotunda. 

CURCUMA ZEDOARIA. 

Arab. Jedwar or Zedwar (Geiduar of Avicenna.) 

Satis. Nirbisha, Apavisha^ Vishabi 
Nirbisi, Nirabisi. 

Marhat. , 4' Cam. NirbishL 

Beng. Banhaldi. 

Malab. Cuwa. 

Malajj. TornoHr 

As the root is sfated to agree pretty well with the round zedoary of the sJiopSj the Asiafk synow 
njma arc probably correct, Geougius, in Iiis alphabet of Tibet (p. 447), remarks the correspon- 
dence of (he Indian Nirbisi M^ith the Zedoar or Zedoary; and the author of the MckhzcnuUddviych 
also furnishes the Hindi name, (whence the corresponding Sanscrit is conch Jed, ) a? the equivalent 
for the Arabick appellation of Zedoary. The Sanscrit term implies, that the drug is used as an 
antidote to poison. The Malabar and Malaij names arc given by Van Riikvde and lluMPiiivs for 
Zedoary ; and their descriptions are cit«d by WiLLoaNOW for this plant) but appear to suit better 
with the next species of Cut^cuma. If the drug be not the true Zedoary,^ the synonyma must be 
transferred to some other plant ; except perhaps the , appellatioa,. which was funiiahud , 

by natives from , the iqs 4 i.ection of this plant. Note the President. 

3. CuRCUivrA Zerumhet. iP. Ind. pi. 3. No. 201: 

. . V ... 

Bulbs small, aud witk the palmatp. tubers pale straw eoloiir. .Leaves- 
grcen'-pctiulied, . brqa4-lan.ceolar wUhv a- purple cloud down tiie middle. 
Fkmers shorter then their braetes. . 

Catchur,; Cachura, Cachoramu &c. olttie ffindiis, and Telingas. 

Sat’hi^ or Sotc.c of.thc ^ewg'rt/esc. . 

Kua. Rhecd. mat. II. t. 7. 

Zerunibed. Rumph. amb. 5. t.. 68. . , . 

Amomuni Zerumheth. Retz:. 3i 5.5. 

A NATIVE of various parts of India. Flowering time the hot season, 
befoire: the leaves appear. 
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The pale colour of the roots ; crimson coma, and ferruginous mark 
down the centre of the leaves, which is a constant mark in this elegant 
species, readily point it out from every other, which I have yet, seen. 

The dry root appears to be the Xcdoaria of the shops in England. 

CURCUMA ZERUMPET. 

Kua. Rheei). Tommon: Rvmpu. 

.Arab.'' Zorambad. 

Sans. Carcliuraca, Carch4U) Sat*U. 

Hind. Catbur, Cachora* 

Tcnjab. CarhuFj Carachur. 

Marhat, and Gu^r. Cachora. 

Cam'. Cachora^ Cacborabu. 

Tclang. . Cachoramu* 

Beng. Sat'Iu. 

Or. Capura. 

Malab. Ciiwa. 

Malay. Tomo4. 

The root of this species has been ascerUined to 'be the Zedoarj of the druggists in tjondon. The 
Malay and Malabar synonyma are furnished by RuMPfiius and Van Riieeoe, whose figures and d(W« 
crlptions appear to agree with the plaiirt. 

There is some confusion in the writings of the 'Hindu physicians, concerning the Sanscrit and 
Hindi names which have been cited for the plaut-^iud drug. They notice a i»upposod species pf tor. 
mcrick under the denomination of Capur haldi, which the author of the Bhava prac/ua identifies 
with the Antra gandki haridrd, making the Ambihaldi to be the same with the SaVhi. But the 
Rt(janighantU‘^i^ic9 this as equivalent, to Carp&raca^ whiefh is the Carpdra haridra of some 
authors, but is called Cachbra by others, from the Sanscrit Carchurucay for so they read the name. 
The Cackur or Cachbra is, according to Persian writers on Materia Mcdica, the Hindi name of 

* r 

their Zerembud. Garcias, and after him, Rumfhius, have in like manner stated Cachbra as^tbe 
name by which Zeruinbet is known in Guzraty Canara and other parts of the Dckhin ; and that ac*. 
tually is, in all those provinces, the vernacular name, which corresponds with the Sanscrit CarcKira. 
If then this plant be really (as can scarcely be doubted) the species of Zodoary called Zerumbet, the 
Sanscrit and Arabick synonyma are ascertained. Jfote by the President. 

S. .duik^uMA ctesia. JR. ' 

Bulbs ovate, and with the palmate tubers inwardly bluish, (vcsesius.)* 
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Leaves lanceolar^ petioled, a deep ferruginous-purple cloud down the 
middle, which penetrates to the under side.; ever^ other part green. 

Nilkunth’ha, or Kala-haldi, of the Bengalese. 

Tomon-itam. Rumph. amh. 5. p. 169. 

A SMALL species, a native of Bengal, where it blossoms in May; soon 
after the leaves make their appearance. The inward colour of the root, 
more or less'bluc, as the vernacular name implies; and the deep ferrugi- 
nous purple stripe, down the centre of the leaves, are marks sufficiently 
strong to know it by. The petioles, and sheaths are green, the scapes 
lateral ; the fertile bractes ferruginous green ; the coma a deep lively pur- 
ple; the exterior border of the corolla is also purple ; and the interior 
yellow. 

Nate by Dr. Caret. 

The Hindut bruise the roots and appiy them to remove pain or swelling of the joints. 

. Curcuma aeruginosa. R. 

Biilbs ovate, and with the numerous incurved palmate tubers inwardly 
seruginous. Leaves petioled, broad- lanccolar, above theniiddlca faint pur- 
ple, evanescent cloud on the upper surface only ; every ether part green. 

A VERY stately sepcies*; introduced into this garden from Pfgu, by 
Dr. Caitey. Here it blossoms in May, immediately after the leaves 
appear. It is distinguished from all other Curcumas, by the internal ajru- 
ginous colour of the bulbs, and palmate tubers ; while its numerous, pen- 
dulous, oval tubers are inwardly of a pale pearl colour. The comose 
lateral spike, is in this, as in the other species. The exterior border of 
the corolla rose-coloured ; the interior deep yellow. The smooth leaves 
are from a to 3 feet long, their petioles, and sheaths about as much, ma- 
king the whole height from 4 to 6 feet. 
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5. CoftGVMA ferruginea, R, 

Bulbs and palmate tubers copious^ inwardly pale yellow. Sheaths of the 
scapes, and leaves ferrugiaous-red, with a faint reddish tinge down the 
middle of the lifiper surface of the leares. 

A NATIVE of Bengal. Flowers in April apd May. By attending to 
Bte pale yellowish, very fragrant roots, and to the rusty-reddish sheaths 
of the scapes, and leaves ; and to the faint reddish mark down the mid- 
dle of the smopth broad-lanceolar leaves themselves, this species may be 
readily ascertained. When the leaves are old, this mark is often very 
vague, though very conspicuous while young, ^particularly in those, which 
appear first in the seajSpn. Tjie flowers are few, but large, with the 
exterior border reddish ; and the inner a deep yellow. The bracte.s of 
the fertile part of the spike ferruginous ; of the coma few, and of a pretty 
bright crimson colour. The whole height of this species is about four feet. 

6. Curcuma ruhescens. R. 

Bulbs ovate-la,nccolate, and with the palmate tubers inwardly pearl- 

coloured- Leaves broad-lanceolar, with petioles and ribs deep red. I'low- 

ers longer tbau their bractes. 

' 

A native, pf Bengal - at Jea^,, I have only found it there, and in j>n old 
i^pgle^ted garden, whicli bplpnged to a native ; from thence brought nito 
this garden, wJiere.it is now abundant, and blossoms in May; and some- 
times from the centre of the leaves, in September. The roots, though 
inwardly very pa^^, aife ppwerfuUy aroipatick. The sheatfis of the scape,, 
apd leaves, as well.as the petioles,., and rib pf the leaves,, are a deep red ; 
the surface of the leaves hpe.als9 a ferruginpu^ tjnge thirpughput,, 

7. CuRcuM.A comosa. R. ' 

Bulbs large, oval, inwardly pale ochraceous. Spike clavate ; fertile beactes. 
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pink': eow copious and rosy. Loa^ves pctioled, lanceolar^ every part 
greeiK 

For this lai^e, uncommonly elegtmt species, we are indebted to Mr, 
Felix Carey, who found it in Peguit and sent plants of it from Rangoon to 
this garden,; where they blossomed in May last: about the same time of 
tile year the young foliage b^ins-lio appear: The root, so far as we have 
yet seen, consists of verylarge^ oval bulbs, inwardly of a pale ochraceous 
colour; no palmate tubers, but many of the oblong pendulous kind, 
which are inwardly white, and penetrate very deep into the earth. The 
leaves very large ; petioles and sheaths included, from five to six fectliigh ; 
colour of every part thereof uniform green, except in those which appear 
first in. the season; these have a faint ferruginous cloud from the middle 
up the centre of the upper surface only. The spikes are uncommonly 
large, and elegant. The flowers numerous, with the exterior border of 
the corolla pink, and the interior yellow, 

8. CuiUJUMA^ lencorhiza. B. 

Bulbs ovate, palmate tubers long, and spread fur, both sorts inwardly pale 
straw colour. Leaves petioled, broad-lanceolar, smooth, uniform green in 
every part. Spikes few-flowered, with coma as long as the fertile portion. 
Toramon Poeti. Rumph. amb. 5. p. 169: 

A NATiVB of the forests of Bahar. From Bhaghpur Mr, Glass, 
tiie surgeon; of that station, sent roots to this garden, under the name 
Tecour, (Tikhur) and observed that it is not cultivated, but grows in the 
forests to the southward of that place. The process, he says, for obtain- 
ing the flour called Tecour is as follbws. " The root is dug up, and 
“ rubbed on a stone, or beat in a mortar, afterwards rubbed in water 
" with the hand, and strained' through a cloth ; the fecula subsides, tlie 
“ water is poured off, and tlie fecula dried." 

N 4 
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This plant grows freely in the botanic garden, and flowers in May. 
Here the palmate, or Iiorizontal tubers, are particularly straight and long: 
they run far, and very deep in *th« earth. Their inward colour, as w'ell 
as the bulbs, very pale ochraceous yellow, almost pure white. Pendulous 
tubers numerous, oblong, inwardly pearl-white. Leaves broad-lanceolar, 
uniform green: about 2 feet long; whole height of the plant from 3 to 
3 feet. Spikes lateral, tlie inferior fertile portion not longer than the rosy 
coma. Flowers lengtli of the bractes ; CKterior border slightly tinged 
with pink ; inner yellow. 

From Chittagong, Mr. McRae, the surgeon of that station, sent me the 
living roots of this plant, (or of one so very like as not to be distinguished 
in their present state,) under the name Cachiir, and observed that from 
the roots the powder called Tikhttr is obtained. See Mr. Colebrooke’s 
note on the next species, C. angmlijolia. 

9 CuROUM\ an^mtifolia. Ti. 

Ihill)s oblong, with pale oblong pendulous tubers oiily. Leaves petioled, 
narrow lanceolar. Flowers longer than the bracte^. 

Tikhur of the Hindus. 

Found by Henry Colebrooke Esquire, in forests from the banks of 
the Sone, to Nagpur, and by him introduced into the botanic garden at 
Calcutta, where it flowers in May, June, and July. T'hc leaves make 
their appearance about the same time, and decay about the beginning of 
the cool season, in November. 

Jt has now been seven years in this garden, and it has not been ob- 
served that it ever produces any qf the palmate tubers, so common in the 
other species; but, abounds in pendulous tubers, which furnish that fecula, 
or starch called Tikhur or JtVer, which is .sold in the markets at Benares 
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&c. and is eaten by the natives. In this garden there is another species, 
or variety, received from Travencore, which has not yet flowered. In that 
country the natives prepare a very beautiful pure starch from its pendulous 
tubers, like that of Maranta anindinaceu, (Arrow-root,) and Tacca pin- 
natifida, which forms a very considerable part of their diet. It is more 
than probable that all those pendulous tubers, so common in this genus, 
abound in a similar fecula. 

• CURCUMA ANGUSTIFOLIA. 

From the tiibcr.s of the root of plant and of Curcuma I^eitc^rhixa^ Tikhur^ a sort of •sfarclr 
or iioiirlikc arrotc root^ is prepared ])y a very simple process. The Kherxears^ one of the tribes 
of nioiintaincers inhabiting the forests of the Fhi(thija mountains, use the following method, accor- 
ding to the information which I received when travexsing those forests. The root.s are ground, and 
water is added in considerable quantity. TJie starch or flour settles at the bottom of the vessel ; and, 
the water being then poured off, the starch is dried in the open air. From eight parts by weight of 
the root, one part of starch or flour is obtained. .It is said to be commonly bartered by the Khcrm 
aarj south of the Sonc for an equal weight of salt. 

Having reason to believe, tliat the same sort of starch or flour is also obtained in the district of 
Chatgaon ; I applied to Mr. Mach.ve, surgeon at that station, and received very satisfactory infor- 
mation. The pow'dcr obtained at Chatgaon from the roots, is well known by the name of 
aiid the plant itself is there called Phalepa and Cachir. Judging from the specimens of the leaves 
and roots, which were received from Mr. Macrae, I have little doubt that the plant is allied to 
this species : and probably belongs to the kindred one C. Leucor/iiza. The powder, prepared from 
the root, is considered by the natives at Chatgaon as an excellent restorative in cases of consump- 
tion ; and a preparation of it, in the form of a sweetmeat, is sold in the market. 

I shall only add, on the subject of this nutritious powder, that it is very similar to the powder 
t^hich is obtained in America from the roots of Maranta Arundinacca, and which is known in 
Europe by the name of Indian arrow root ; and there is reason to believe, that other plants of the 
same natural order afford a similar produce- 

In regard to the Asiatic names of the plant, and of its produce, I am unable to add any well 
ascertained synonyma to the received name of Tikhnr. It is unnoticed under this denoininalion in 
the works of and JtfwAommerfrt/i writers on the Materia Medica of India: and the name of 
Cachur, by which the plant is distinguished in Chatgaon^ properly belongs to the Zerumbet, 
(•Curcuma Note fty the President. 
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Sect. 2. fP'iih Spikes central. 

10. Curcuma longa, Linn. sp. pi. ed. Willd. I. 14, Retz. dhs. 3. 7S; 

Bulbs small^ and with the numerous, long, palmate tubers! inwardly 
orange-yellow. Leaves long-petiolcd^ broad>lanceolar» upiforjqn! green. 
Manjella-kua. Rheed. mat. 11. t. 11. bad. 

Curcuma. Rumph. amb. 5. p. 162. i. 67. 

Amomum Curcuma. Gmelin. and Jacq. Hort. Vind. 3. t. 4. 

Ilaldi, llalidra, or llaridra of the Hindus, and Bengalese. 

Cultivated very generally over thesoutliern parts of Asia; where 
indigenous 1 cannot say. 

CURCUMA LONGA.* 

Manjella-Kua, Riiecd. Cuning, Cunjet. Rumph. 

Sans* Haridra^ Pita^ Canchani, Gann &c. 

Hind. Ilaldi, Ilaladi, Halidra, PiUras. 

Beng. Ilalud, Halldra^ PfUras. 

Or, IJaladi 

Cam. Arison, Arisia. 

Teling. Pasupu. 

Cu%r^ IlaraduK 
Marfui^. Ilalad, Ilaladi, 

J^cjnjab. llalad^ ll^kradra. 

Cas}\m^ 

Pcrs. Zcrd^Chob^H^ Zc4rd«c]>6b (litxtst.xA.Garcias.) 

Uruku’s srufr, Uruku’s s^abaghin (Garcumaa Ameenna*) 

Malab. Manjcila.cuwa Riiccn. (Mai\jtJ]a.Coiia Rumph.) 

Malay. Cunjet. Rumph. Cunhit, Howiso](4- Ciinhir II. Cuiiin //i 

The ,bota|i'icaJ[ Appellation of the genus has been taken from a supposed Arabick name of th^ spe- 
cies, which came into use as a denomination of the drug, upon the authority, as it should 'scetii, oHhe 
Latin version of Avicenna, The original term, however, which. is .Cureuus, signifies, not tnroiarick, 
but saffron. It is. Perstern according to Richardson; ./^ra^icAr, in the'diciionary of Gdlios and 
Meninski; IlebreiQ in Parrhurst's lexicon; but is SyriocJbaccordingto the author of » the- 
senu^l advtyeh^ It probably is derived from the same source- with the Sansorit Cuoacumaf with the 
Greek Grocor and Crocon; and with the Latin Crocus aod' CrocufUf all signifyinff' saffron* afl 
affinity of names which had been already remarked by Rumfuivs, 
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The colour of the root, and its similarity to saffron, hare indeed suggested appellations for the 
^urmerick in more than one language. Thus it has been named Crocus Indicus, and by the Voriu. 
guese Saffran de terra. The Persian^ Arabiek and Malay names of it are all relative to its yelUiw 
dye or golden colour, and so in general are the Sanscrit synonyma. The familiar term, Ilan'drd, 
irhence the vernacular names of it in most countries of India are taken, .is explained by etyiuologists 
. as also bearing allusion to the colour, ‘ brighter than a tawny hue (hari ).' Note by the President. 

11. .Curcuma Amada. R. 

Bulbs conic, and with the palmate tubers inwardly pale yellow. Spike 
scanty, few-flowered. Leaves long-petioled, broad-lanceolar. The whole 
plant utiiferm green. 

Temmon manga, linmph. amb. 5. p. 169. 

Amada of the Bengalese, which signifies Mango-ginger; the fresh root 
possessing the peculiar smell of a green mango, which alone will distin- 
guish this species from every other I have yet met with. Dr. Caret 
observes, that it is also known by the name Kajula-gauree , and used by 
ithe natives to excite appetite, -when lost by long weaikness. 

A NATIVE of Bengal. Flowering time the rainy season. The natives 
eat the root in their curries, and use it medicinally. 

12. Curcuma viridijlora. R. 

Bulbs oblong, and with the palmate tubers inwardly deep yellow. Leaves 
long-pctioled, oblong. The whole plant, (spike and coma,) uniform 
green. 

'Tommon giring. Riimph. amb. 5. p. 169. 

A NATIVE of Sumatra. From thence Dr. Charles Campbell sent the 
plants to this garden, under the Malay name Tommon, the root of which, 
he observed, yield the Mu/uys a yellow die ; though the colour is paler 
than that of C. longa. The odour is also very different ; tlie plant much 
larger and entirely green, even the coma of the spike, which in all the 
rest is the mo§t highly coloured part. 

O 4> 
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13. Curcuma wotttflna. Corom. p/. 2. No. 151. 

Bulbs coniCi with pale yellow palmate tubers. Leaves sHort-petioled, oli- 
long. The whole plant uniform green^ except the rosy coma of the spike. 

A NATIVE of the vallies amongst the Circar mountains, and blossoms 
during the rains. The exterior border of the corolla very pale pink; the 
point of its upper segment broad, and rather obtuse ; in most of the other* 
species it is acute. 

14. Curcuma redinata. R. i 

Bulbs fusiform, with scarce any palmate tubers, but many straw co- 
loured, oval, pendulous. Leaves pctioled, oblong, rccHnate. 

A NATIVE of Hindostan. Blossoms during the rains. Is the smallest 
of the genus which 1 have yet seen. The spike purple throughout ; the 
flowers of the same colour, except a small tinge of yellow on the centre 
of the lip; and the sheaths of the leaves tinged with red. 

Besides the foregoing fourteen species, there are in the garden several 
more, or varieties, which have been lately introduced, and have not yet 
flowered. One of them with an asruginous root, found by Colonel Haud- 
wiCKE in the Duab. One or two from Malabar, said to be sorts of Arrozv 
root, and two or three introduced by Dr. Carey from Pegu; making 
in all about twenty species in this garden. 

6. AMOMUM. 

Gen. Char. Corolla with interior border unilabiatc. Anther double, surmounted 
with an entire, or lobatc crest. Capsule 3-cclied, .3>valved. Seeds many, 
arilled. 

As this genus now stands, it is a good, and natural one. The plants be- 
longing to it, of my acquaintance I always mean, are but few. They have 
creeping, jointed, perennial, tuberous roots, with numerous, strong fibres 
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tlVerefrom, which dip deep into the soil. Their stems are at least biennial, 
invested in the sheaths of the bifarious leaves. The inflorescence uniformly 
radical spikes, rather loosely imbricated; with' one-flowered brakes ; and 
either a hornlet, or glandular enlargement, between the base of the 
filament, and insertion of the lip, as in most of the Alpiriias. The cap- 
sules are s-celled, s-valved, and contain many seeds, enveloped, while 
recent, in a soft gelatinous aril, which vanishes, or is scarce discernible 
when dry. The embryo subclavate, and furnished with both a perisperm,* 
and vitellus. 

J. Amomum Cardamoinunt. ^inn. sp. pi. c(l. Willd. 1. S. 

Leaves short-petioled, lanceolar. Spikes even with the earth, lax. Bractex' 
lanceolate, acute. Lip with anterior margin 3-lubed. Crest 3-lobcd. 
Cardamontum minus. Rumph. amb. 5. t. 65. /.I. 

A NATIVE of the Malay Islands; from Sumatra Dr. Charles Camp- 
fiELL sent plants to this garden, where they blossom during the month of 
May, just before the rains begin. To the taste the seeds are agreeably 
aromatic, and are used by the Malays as a substitute for the real Cardamom 
of Malabar. 

3. Amomum angustifolium. Linn. sp. pi. cd. Willd. 1. 8. 

Lteaves broad-lanceolate. Spikes elevated, liiicar-oblong. Bractes ob- 
long, rather pointed. Lip obovate-cuneate, entire. Crest three-toothed. 
Amomum angustifolium. Sonnerat’s voyage. % 343. t. 137. 

A NATIVE of Madagascar. From' the Mauritius Captain Tennent 
brought it to this garden, wliere it blossoms during the cool season. The 
flowers possess a considerable share of spicy fragrance, and are showy ; 
the exterior border of the corolla and superior braites being red, and 
the large lip yellow. 
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3. Axomum aculeatim. R . 

Leaves subsessile, cordate-lanceolate. Spikes oibovale, even 'with the earth. 
Bractes lanceolate. Crest amply 3-lobed- Capsules oval, echinate. 

A NAirvE of the Malay Archipelago ; from thence introduced into the 
■botanic garden, where it blossoms freely in April, and May; seed ripens 
in October. The capsule is perfectly destitute of grooves : for this and 
other reasons, I think it cannot be Koenig’s Amomum, an Globba crispaV 
nor Rumphius’s Globba cripsa viridis, because the cortex of the capsule 
is of a soft fleshy texture ; hence likewise I conclude it cannot be A. echi- 
natum. Linn. sp. pi. ed. Wil.ld. i. 8. 

As in the Alpinias, there are two Iiorhlets, one on each side, between 
the insertions of the lip, and filament on the ixiouth of the tube, 

4. Amomvm maximum. E . 

Leaves petioled, lanceolar, villous underneath. Spikes oval, even with the 
.earth. Bractes lanceolate. Crest of one semilunar lobe. Capsules rounds 
nine- winged. 

A NATIVE of the Malay Archipelago. In the botanic garden ait 
Calcutta, where it has long been, it blossoms in April and May ; and the 
seeds are ripe in September and October. 

The flowers are nearly white, with a small tinge of yellow on the 
middle of the lip. The seeds have a warm, pungent, aromatic taste, not 
unlike the real cardamom, but by no means so grateful. Rumphjus's re- 
presentation of the friut of his Globba crispa rubra, Vol. 6. t. 6o. D. might 
serve for this ; but, as the seed vessel of my plant is perfectly destitute of 
hairs, I cannot believe it is Loureiro’s A. villosum. See Willuenow’s 
edition of the species i.p. 8. (ic. 
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7. ZINGIBER. 

<Gi3N. Char. Corolla interior border unilabiate. Anther double, crowned 
with a single (horn-shaped,) curved beak. Caps«/e 3-ceIled, 3-valved. Seeds 
many, arilled. 

The plants, which fall under the al)ove essential character, further differ 
from the ./dwi omums in being herbaceous: (whereas in that genus they 
are all, at least biennial.) Their inflorescence uniformly radical, or ter- 
minal spikes : cpmpa6tty(’l or openly^*) imbricated with one-flowered 
bra6les. To render the specific charafters of the different species more 
■concise, I have arranged those with radical spikes in one sedlion, and 
those with terminal in a second. 

Sect. 1. Spikes radical. 

1. ZiNCiBER officinale. jRoscae in Trans, of Linn. Soc. 8. 348. 

licaves lincar-Ianceolate. Spikes compact, strobiliforra, elevated. Bractes 
acute. Lip 3-lobed. 

Common Ginger. 

Arnomurn Zingiber. Linn. sp. pi. ed. Willd. 1. 6. 

Ischi. Rheed. mal. 11. t. 12. 

Zingiber majus. Rumph. amb. 5. t. 66. /. 1. 

Ada, or Adrac of the Hindus, and Bengalese. 

A PLANT too well known, to require any further description. 

ZINGIBER OFFICINALE. 

Inschi. Rheed. Alca. Rumph. 

Hans, A rdraca, A rdra, S'rYngavera. 

Hind. Adrac, Adarac, A"da, A'd. 
lieng. and Or. A da. 

Tirh. A'd. 

(•) As in officinale, Serumbet, Cassumunar, and the two with tenuinal spikes, 
s<<) As i« squarrofutfi, roseum, rubens, and iigulatum, 

P 4 
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Guzr, A'du, 

Cashm. Aduru- 

Pcnjab, Adarac. Adra. A'di» 

Narhot, A'\&* 

Cam. Alla. 

Telang. Allaixl. 

Arab. ZenjabiL 

Malab. A le, Inchi. RirEED. Imji. RvMPir. ^ 

Malag. Halya, Alea. Rumpjuu Alia. Howison. 

Among the Sanscrit synonyma of ginger, S'rtngavira (signifying horn.shapcd,) or, as it is 
pronounced in some places, S rtngabirxt^ has a marked affinity with the Greek Ziyy/§£pif j the Latin 
Zingiber, and even the Arahick Zenjgbii ; as wcU as with all the names which the drug obtains in 
the various languages of Europe. This adinity of the Arabick and European names had been 
long ago remarked by Garcias. Its origin is now traced to the ancient and learned language of 
India. 

The plant and fresh root are in Hindi called Adrac and A'dd from the Sanscrit Ardraca and 
A rdra; and the dry root is named Uy most AirfiVws nations SbnVh^or SunVh from i\ic Sanscrit S un^ 
fki or S unVhi. The etymology of these terms seems to indicate the contrast of wet and dry ; for 
such is the radical sense of the words Jydra and S unVh : but Sanscrit grammarians explain the ffVst 
as alfuding to the moisture which ginger indnees on the tongue; and the other as indicating the 
virtue which it is supposed to possess of drying up phlegm. NotQ by the Presidents 

2. Zingiber Zmm&ef. JRoscoe in Trans, of Linn. Soc^ 8.348.’ 

Stoms declinate. Leaves approximate, sessile^ lanceolar. Spikes compact^ 
strobiliforiR', much elevated^ oval, obtuse. Bractes broad*obovate, obtuse 
margins coloured. Lip S-Fobed. 

Amomum Zerumbet. Linn. sp. pi. ed. Willd. 1. 6. 

Katu-inshi-kua. Jihccd. mal. 11. t. 13. 

Zingiber spurium. JRelz. obs. 3. 60. 

Lampujum. Humph, amb. 6'. t. 64. f. 1. 

A NATIVE of various parts of India. Flowering time tlie rainy season; 
Seeds ripen in November, and December, by which time the plant haa 
perished down to the root. 

ZIMGIBER ZERUMBET. 

Katu.inschi.kna. Riieed. Lampujang. HuMrir. 

Tills plant was supposed by RuMruivs to be the Zerumbet; and tbe who assiMed 
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RifEEDF.) appear to hare mistaken it for the Galangal, for thcf named it to htm C$lanjana, as 
may be gathered from his text corrected by the Nagari characters in the plate. It is neither of those 
celebrated drugs ; but bears more resemblance to the Cassumuhdry which is howerer the root of the 
next species. Note bg the President: 

3. Zingiber Ca$kumunar. /?.' 

Stems erect. Leaves se'ssile; lineatMahcfeolaie. Spikes compact, stir6bilT> 

form, elevated, lanceolate, acute. Bractes obovate, pointed. Lip 3-lobed. 
Bun-ada of the Hindus, and Bengalese, 

Citr'-puspoo ofthe Tclingas. 

A NATIVE of various parts of India. Flowering time the rainy season. 
Seed ripe in November.' 

The root of this plant Sir Joseph Banks and Dr, Combe think the 
true Cassumunar of the shops. "When fresh it possesses a strong- campho- 
yaceous odour, ahd warm^ spicy, bitterish taste ; when dried considerably 
weaker. 

ZINGIBER CASirMUNAR; 1 

I^rom the Bengali name, aS ascertaitied by Dr. K^xburgii,' ahd which is composed of words of 
iSa;i5cnY origin, a 5an5€n7 name might be inferred, ranardroca signifying wild ginger ; butliind 
no authority for it. This plant was brought to me for the Dar-haldt^ which is the Ddr-oied of Saiim 
strii authors, and noticed as an efficacious dfng in the 'wrHings of the Hindu physicians. 

I am at a loss to conjecture the origin of the name by which tho drug is known in England, It 
Was first introduced into practice by’MARLOF,, as a medicine of uncommon efficacy in hysterick, epi« 
leptick add paralytick disdrders ; but is gone out of repute. Note by the President. 

4. Zingiber roseum: Roscoe in Trans, of Linn. soc. 8. 348. 

Leaves short-petioledy lanceolate. Spikes lax, half immersed in the earth. 

Bractes lanceolate^ coloured. Lip entire. 

Amomun^ ros/’nm. Corom. pi. 2. Nb. 12&' 

Buma catchicaj of the Tclingas. 

A NATIVE of the vallies amongst the mountains of thie mr&iQtti Circarst 
where it blossom^ during the rains; 
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5. Zingiber ligulatum. R. 

Leaves approximate, sessile, lanceolate. Spikes lax, obovalc, apex even 
with the earth. Bracles cuneiform. Lip sybrliostatc, 

A NATIVE of Hindostan, where it was first noticed by Colonel Haroo 
wicKE. Flowers during the rainy season ; seed ripe in December. 

6. Zingiber rifbena. R. 

Leaves lanceolar. Spikes lax, half immersed in the earth. Braotee linear^t 
lanceolate, straight. Lip narrow-ovate, entire. 

Sent by Dr. F. Buchanan, from the distrift of Rungpur to this gar^* 
den, where it grows freely, and blossoms in August. 

7. Zingiber squarroxum. R. 

I.ieavc8 lanceolar. Spikes squarrose, half immersed in the earth. Bracte-s 
linear, with long, taper, waved, recurved apexes. Lip 3-lohcd ; apex bifid, 

A NATIVE of Pegu, where it ripens its seed in December. Fiom Ran^ 
goon Mr. Felix Carey sent the fresh roots, entire capsules, and ripe 
seeds to this garden, where the plants from both the seeds and roots grow 
freely, and the latter blossomed in August. 

Sect. 2. Spike terminal. 

8. Zingiber capitatum. R. 

Leaves linear-lanceolate, stem-clasping. Exterior bractes lanceolate ; in- 
terior ovate. 

A NATIVE of Hindostan, where it was also first noticed by Colonel 
Hardwicke; and, (with the last,) sent to the botanic garden at Calcutta, 
under the //iVn/a name Jengli-adrac. It blossoms in the early part of the 
rains ; and the seed ripens abundantly in September and Odtober, 
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9. ZiN«iBER marginatum. R. 

Leaves sessile^ lanceolate. Exterior bractes obovate^ with ' broad, trans- 
parent, membranaceous margin. 

Native place uncertain. 

8 . COSTUS. 

Gen. Char. Carol with interior border of one campanulate back-cleft lobe. 
Filament lanceolate, with the double anther attached far below its apex. 
Capsule 3-celle^ 3-valved. Seeds numerous, naked. 

1. CosTVS speciosus. Smith in Trans, of Linn. Soc. 1. 249. 

Leaves sessile, spirally arranged, oblong, villous underneath. 

Banksia speciosa. Retz. obs. *3. 75. 

Tsjana-kua. Rheed. mal. 11. t. 8 . 

Ccyu of the Hindus, and Bengalese. 

Cashmira, Piishcara, Sanscrit names. 

A NATIVE of all the southern parts of Asia. In Bengal it blossoms du- 
ring the rains, and the seed ripens in 061 :ober, and November. No use, 
so far as I can learn, is made of any part of the plant by the natives of 
India, and Sir Joseph Banks informs me, that the root does not at all 

resemble the Costus Arahicus of the shops. 

« 

‘ The tuberous part of the root, runs horizontal a few inches under the 
surface of the earth ; is ofte*i two inches in diameter, marked with annu- 
lar rings ; from every part, the proper fibrous roots issue, and penetrate 
deep into the soil ; colour of the old parts pale yellow ; of the young, 
white ; texture firm, tough, and fibrous*, and has not any of that spicy; or 
camphoraceous odour, so common to the plants of this order. ’ Stems 
ere6t, or nearly so ; some straight, while others from the same root rise 
with a spiral contortion; lower half invested in simple, downy sheaths ; 
general thickness about that of a walking cane, and from 4 to (5 feet high. 

Q 4 
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Leaves spirally arranged round the upper half of the stems, subsessilc, 
oblong, cuspidate, very downy underneath ; length from 6 to 15 inches. 
Sl>ihe a single, oblong, firm one, crowns the top of each stem, imbri- 
cated with numerous, exterior, ovate, concave, hard, polished, pointed, 
oiic-flowcred, permanent bradtes, or scales ; colour green, ferruginous, or 
red, but all become bright red by the time the seeds are ripe ; besides 
these, each flower has a smaller interior, boat-shaped brafte, embracing 
the lejt side of the 3-cleft calyXy which also becomes red by age^ Cerol 
large, pure white, with a faint blush of pink ; inodorous ; the inner border 
resembles the limb of the flower of Convolvulus sepiHm,h\xt hciat out in a 
recurved diredlion, and with the margin elegantly laciniate-dentate. Fi~ 
lament lanceolate, incumbent over the middle of tlie inner border, back 
clothed with much, long, soft, white hair ; nearly to its centre, on the un- 
derside, is attached the oUong double anther. Style shorter than the fila- 
ment. Stigma largo, bilabiate, and even with the apex of the anther. 
.Cr7/>5M/^ 3-sided, smooth, hard, deep red, crowned with the stilt perfect, 
permanent, rigid, ci^loured calyx, 3-celled, 3-valved, opening on the sides. 
Seeds numerous, angular, black, smooth,. Perisperm conform to the seed, 
pure white, and cartilaginous. Vitellus thin and closely embracing, like 
a case, all but the base of the embryo, which is central, cylindric, and as 
long as the perisperm, with its truncate radicle close to the umbilicus. 

9. ALPINIA, 

Gen. Char. Coro/ with interior border unilabiate. double, naked, ( un- 

crowned.) Capsule berried, 3-celIed. Seeds a few, or numerous, arillcd. 

The plants which come under this definition, form a good natural 
genus ; for besides the common charadler of the family, the other afliiutics 
of the individuals which compose it, are peculiarly striking viz. 
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Im having strong, .thick, crooked, permanent tubers, which run nearly 
horizontal, a little below the surface of the earth, are strongly marked 
with the annular scars of the -decayed sheaths ; a^d from every part the 
thick, fibrous, fibres issue, which form the real root. 

The stems are from biennial, to perennial, numerous, growing in tufts, 
straight, and ere6l, or more or less recurved, according to their place in 
the tuft; clothed with bifarious, lanceolate, acute leaves; and all, except 
Cardamomum, tetminate in a copious raceme, or panicle of large, gaudy 
Rowers. The calyx, as in the other genera of this order, is superior, 
and consists of one leaf, .having its margin very irregularly divided. 
This part fuaiishes little or no help in discriminating the species. Tire 
coral is of one petal, with a double border, the exterior three-parted; 
inner of one, large, more highly coloured lobe, or lip, or nectary, placed 
on the under side, opposite to the stamina ; on each side of its base, or 
insertion^ a curved hornlet is to be found in the greatest number of the 
species. The filament is broad, slightly grooved on the inside, supporting 
a large, double, emarginate, cresUess anther, with a deep fissure between 
its lobes, for the reception of the style. The germ inferior, 3-celled, with 
many seeds in each, (except in Galanga, where the number is constantly 
two in each cell,) attached to a thickened portion of the partitions, a little 
removed from the axis. Style slender, and of a length suflicient to raise 
the infundibuliform, ciliate stigma, even with, or a little above the apex of 
the anther. Nectarial scales, in this genus generally united into one, thick, 
.short, crenulate, truncate body, which embraces tlic base of the style on 
the exterior side. The capsule is one of those that may be called berried, 
invariably 3-celled. The seeds more or less numerous, invested in a 
multifid ariil, and two integuments. In those I have had it in my power to 
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examine) there is a perispermt or albumen ; and! vitellus. The etnhryo is 
generally an inverted crescent, more or less perfeft, with a straight por- 
tion, the radicle, from the middle of its convex, or underside, pointing 
to the umbilicus of the seed, (so y •) 

Alpinia Galmiga. Linn. up. pi. ed. Willd. 1. 12. 

Leaves sessile, broad-lanceolar. Panicle terminal. Lip oblong, with bifid 
apex, linear claw, and two conic coloured glands at its base. Germ with 
twO'Seeded cells. Capsules obovate, smooth, few-seeded. 

f 

Galanga major. Rumph. amh. 5. t. 63. 

Alpinia Galanga. Roscoe in Trans, of Linn. Soc. 8. 345. 

A NATIVE of the Malay Archipelago. From Sumatra Dr. Charles 
Campbell sent plants to this garden in i8oo: where they flower during 
the hot season ; and ripen their seed, though very rarely, in November. 
The seed vessel is small, obovate, smooth, deep orange red, does not 
open spontaneously, and cannot contain more than two seeds in each cell, 
(that being the number in the germ,) which are three-fourths- covered 
with a white aril. To the taste they are bitter, and nauseous. These 
circumstances induce me to believe it to be Rumphius's plant, but I doubt 
whether any one of Kcenig's Languas’s can be referred to this. For the 
same reason I would exclude Loureiro’s A. Galanga. 

By the assistance of Sir Joseph Banks, and Dr. Combe, it has been 
found, that the root of this plant is the real Galanga major of our shops 
(in London.) 

ALPINIA GALANGA, 

Lanquas. Rummi. 

Arab. Khdlinjan, Khiilinjan. 

Sans. Culanjana, Citlanja, Suqandha-Tachd, Mahabhari-vacha. 
llitui. CuJiojao, Culetijin, Culajan. 
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Cum* and Marhat* 'Cu^BjaD• 

Malay, Lanquas. Rumpii. Lancooa. IIowisov. 

The root of this plant being ascertained to be the Galangu major of the dniggisls, conformably 
with what had been said of it by RirMrHius, tlicrc is no ilonbt of its being the Khblinjnn ol the 
• termed in Hindi Culinjan, \\\. Sanscrit \i is called Culanjana according to one authority 
(the Rajmghanta;) but Sugand^ha or sweet scented Aw as also vacha 

according to another Indian treatise (the Bhavapracdsa.) If the iirst name be genuine Sanscrit^ 
which is however doubtful, the similar names in other languages, including the European term 
galungUy must be derived directly or mediately from it. Note by the President. 

2. Alpinia Alliighas, Roscoe in Trans, of Linn, Soc, 8. 346. 

Leaves lanceolar, polished. Particle terminal. Lip bifid; lobes retuse« 
Capsules spherical, polished, (black,) one-valvcd, many-seeded. 
Hellenia Allughas. Linn: spt pL ed, Willd, 1. 4. 

Mala-inschi-kua. Rheed. maL 11. /. 14, 

Taraca. Asiatick Researches, 4. 240, 

Tara, or Tarac of the Bengalese, 

A NATIVE of Bengal, and very common. Flowering time the whole 

of the rainy season. Seed ripe in Oftober and November. 

% • 

ALPINIA ALtXJGHAS. 

According to Van Rhcede, this plant U called by the Brahmanas, Giri KoNnjana or mountain 
ginger. This name is obviously taken from the Sanscrit Giri a mountain and Culanjana the Galan. 
gal, to which indeed the plant is much nearer than to the ginger. 

It has been described by Sir W. Jones, under the Sanscrit name of Tararji^ the aiifhorify for 
which 1 have been unable to discover. The word is indeed Sanscrit; and,' among other senses, is 
stated in dictionaries to be the name of a tree; a description which is not rccoiicilcable with this 
plant. Note by the President. 

3. Alpinia. malacccnsis. Roscoe in Trans, of Linn, Soc. 8. 345, 

Leaves lanceolar, pctioled, villous underneath. Racemes terminal, simple. 
Lip broader than long, obscurely tbree-lobed, ( lateral lobes incurved into 
a tube. ) 

Maranta malaccensis. Linn. sp. pi. ed. Willd. 1. 14. 

Galanga malacccnsis. RutnpJu ainb. 5. t. 7i. f, 1. 

R 4 
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A NATIVE of Chittagong; from thence introduced into the botanic gar- 
den at Calcutta^ where it flowers in April and May. 

This is the most stately, and most beautiful of our scitamineous plants. 
The flowers are particularly large, withjthe bradles, and exterior border 
of the corolla, pure, smooth, lucid white ; and the large lip variegated with 
crimson, and yellow. 

4. Alpinia nutans. Roscoe in Trans, of Linn. Soc. 8. 346. 

/ 

Leaves lanceolar, short-petioled, polished. Racemes ^terminal, drooping. 
Lip obscurely thrce-lobed, ( lateral lobes incurved into a tube. ) Capsules 
spherical, opening down the sides. Seed^ a few, round; aril white; 
( nectaries square and truncate. ) 

Renealmia nutans. Andr. Rot. repos. 5 . t . 360. 

Globba nutans. Linn. sp. pi. ed. Willd. 1. 153. 

Poora-nag-champa of the Hindus. 

A NATIVE of the interior parts of Bengal, From Dinajpur Dr. Wm. 
Carey sent plants to this garden, where they are perfectly at hmne, pro- 
ducing quickly from the same root, numerous, luxuriant stems, of from 5 
to 8 feet in length, and as thick as a man's finger; flower abundantly du- 
ring the hot season, (March, April and May,) and the seed ripens in Odlo- 
ber and November. The seeds possess a small degree of spicy warmth. 
The root is also odorous, and is sometimes carried to England for Galan- 
ga major. In this the apex of the anther is bifid. Stigma large, with hairy 
callous lips. 

5. Alpinia mutica. R. 

Leaves shorl-petioled, narrow-lanceolar, polished. Racemes terminal, erect, 
compound. Lip 3-iobed; base spurless. Capsule berried. Seeds numerous, 
angular ; aril evanescent. 

Found by Mr. W. Roxburgh in the forests of Prince (Tales* Island, 
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from thence introduced into this garden, where it flowers more or less the 
whole year, but chiefly during the hot season: It. is also an elegant spe- 
cies, and holds a middle rank between nutans mA calcarata. 

6. Ai,pinia calcarata. Roscoe in Trans, of Linn. soc. 8. 347. 

Leaves narrow-lanceolar, polished. Spikes terminal, erect, compound. Lip 
ovate-oblong, with curled bitobate apex. 

Renealmia. calcarata. Andr. B'ot, Repos. 6. t. 421. 

• 

From China it was introduced into this .garden in 1799, where the same 
root quickly produced innumerable stems, of about the thickness of a com- 
mon ratan, and about 3, or 4 feet long; and in flower more or less the 
whole year, but chiefly in March, andA-pril. 

7. Alpinia Cardamomum R. 

Scapes from the base of the stems, raraous, procumbent. Lip 3-lobed, 
with calcarate base. 

Amomum Cardamomum. R. Ind. pi, 3. N. 226. 

Amomum repens. Linn, ,sp. pi. ed, Willd. 1. 9. Sonnerat: Sfc. 

Elcitari. Rheed. mail 11. tl 4. and 3; 

Cardamomum minus. Pharm. Lotul. and Edinb. 

Ela, one of its numerous Sanscrit names. 

Elachi, or Elalchi of the Hindus, and Bengalese. 

Ailum-chedy of the Malabars on that Coast. 

A NATIVE of the mountainous parts of Malabar, where it is found both 
wild, and cultivated. In the latter state, it begins to blossom during the 
first rains, when about 4 years old ; and the ripe fruit is gathered in No- 
. vember. It continues to be productive till about the seventh year, when 
it is usual to cut it down, and from’ the roots other stems rise, which are 
treated as before. 
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ALPINIA CARDAMOMUM. 

Elcttan. JIheed* 

Sans, E'la, Siicsiiina.^li, Dravfdi, Trufi, Cdrangi, Upacunchi kc. 

Hind, E'lichi, Hachi, Elaicti, Ch'Jioti liphi, G.ujriM.iilachi. 

Bcng, and Or, Elaich. 

Casf^m. , Locbiel. 

Malab, Eki. Elettari. Rheed. Ailum chedi. lloxB. 

Marhflt, £ la, Gvjrati’hi ilachi. , 

Cam, Erare, Eraci, Chiri yals^cci. 

Ttlang. Sauna yallacci. 

Arab- KakuVah, llal. 

Pers. Hil. 

Tvro sorts of Cardamoms, denominated In Tarious languages large and small, arc distinguished bf 
the aamei of Pfirb/ aud Guzrdti or Cardatnoms produced in the cast of Uindostan 

and in Guzrat. The Smsrril synonynia make the small, sort to be the production of Dravida ojr the 
southern part of the peninsula of India, It is the seed of this plant, which is a natiTe of the inoun« 
tains near Cochin and Cclicut, The largo sort, according to the SanserH syiionymaj is a production 
of JViputi, Note bp ihe President, 

8. Alpinia spicata, E. . 

Spike terminal^ oMong, compactly imbricated with narrow-lanceolate, 
acute bractes* 

A NATIVE of Sumatra^ and the smallest of the genus I have yet seen. 
It was brought by Mr. W. Roxburgh from Bencoolen to this garden in 
1803 ; and at the close of the rains of 1808 it blossomed for the first time, 
arid was then only about two feet high. 

10. GLOBBA. 

Gen. Chab. Corolla with interior border two-lubed, or none. Filament very 
long, curved ; base ^bular, and winged with a cuneiform lip. Anther dpuble 
(appendiclcd, or naked. ) Capsu/e oue-celled, 3-valved. iSeeds many, attached 
to 3 parietal receptacles. 

As Roscoe observes, in his new arrangement of the Scitaminean plants, 
no genus in the whole* order is more strongly marked than Globha; 
though certainly the Linnaean description could never have led to a 
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discovery of the plants of it. It is to Dr. Smith, who found the ori- 
ginal specimen of Globba marantina in the Linnadn Herbarium, that we 
are obliged for dete6ling, and correcting this error in his^ description of 
the plant, in his Exotic Botany. The same plant, I had, till this discovery 
was made knowrt, considered to belong to an ulidescribed genus, which 
I called Colebrookia, in honour of our President, whose knowledge of 
botany, and the benefit the science has derived from his help, justly 
entitle him to this distinction-; which by all true botanists is considered' 
the highest reward, and more lasting than even a monument of marble 
or brass. And I also take this opportunity of thanking Dr. Smith for 
having (in consequence of his discovering, that my Colebrookia bulbifera, 
was Globba marantina of Linnaus,) transferred that name to another 
new genus of East Indian plants. 

The individuals of this family are all herbaceous; of rather small size; 
(their stgQis and inflorescence together rarely exceed three feet in 
height;) and perish down to the root about the month of November. 
Their leaves lanceolar, (tapering equally at each end;) or lanceolate, 
(tapering from or near the base;) nearly smooth, and tapering into longer 
and finer points than any other of the order. In all the species here 
noted, the inflorescence is terminal, except in the last. The, prevailing 
colour of the flowers yellow; and the lip, or wing of the filament (as in 
the whole of the order,) the brightest, and most ornamental part. The 
filament is particularly long, very slender, and much incurved. Anther' 
double, variously appendaged, or naked. The style uncommonly slender; 
sometimes it passes along a groove on the inside of the filament to the 
anther ;'8ometim!^s it takes a straight,' and more direCt course, but always 
passes., between its lobes. The funnel-shaped. The capsule ov^l, 
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generally fleshy and tubercled, i-eelled, 3-valved, opening from the apex. 
Seeds many, attached to three parietal receptacles, by the intervention of 
a thick, spongy, umbilical cord, resembling a small aril. 

J. Globb4 maraniina. Linn. sp. pi. ed. Willd. 1. 153. 

Leaves laoceolar. Spikes tcrininal, subscssilc, strobiliform, bulbiferous. 
Anthers four-horned. 

G. mnrantina. Smith's Exot. Bot. 3, t. 103. and Boscoc in Trans, of Linn. 
Soc. 8. 356. 

Lampujum silvestre minus. Humph, amb. 5. t. f. 

A NATIVE of the Malay Islands: from Amhoyna it was original intro- 
duced into this garden, where it thrives luxuriantly and flowers during 
the rains, but never produces seed here; though the germ is pcrfc^l, with 
many seeds attached to its three parietal receptacles. A small ovate 
bulb is produced in the bosom of each bradle, and by these the plant is 
more readily propagated, than it could be by seed, 

3. Globba bulbifcra. R. 

Stems* bulbiferous. Leaves oblong. Racemes terminal, erect, shorter 
than the leaves, bulbiferous. 

Conda-puspoo of the 'Tclingas. 

* 

A NATIVE of the vallies among tlie Northern Circar mountains, Flow- 
ers during the rains. 

The original description of this species has been lost, and I have only 
my recollection, and an imperfedjt drawing, to go by ipi making out the spe** 
cific.charafter. 

3. Globba orixensis. R. 

Leaves, oblong. Panicle terminal. Antheri. nabfid. €a^vk7!rarf:uc.fMBi 
A NATIVE of the moist' vallies amongst the Circar- mountains, where it- 
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blossoms during the rainy season. Dr. Buchanan has also found it in 
the Rungpur distridl, and sent plants to tliis garden, where they blossom 
throughout the rainy $cason. 

4. Glob BA Hura. /?. 

JjRaves ovate-oblong. Raceme terminal, creel ; pedicels tern, thrcc-flowercd. 

Anthers with a membranaceous coronet. 

'Hura siamensium. Kvenig in Rct^t. o6s. 3. p. 41). .* 

b. Globsa pcndulc^. R. 

Leaves lanceolate. Racemes terminal, Cjumpound, greatly longer than the 
leaves, pendulous. Anthers bicalcarate. 

Found by Mr. W. Ro:^Buacu, wild in the forests of Prince oj IV&lcs 
Island. 

a. Clobba radicalis. R. 

Panicle radical. Anthers winged. 

Found 4)y*’Mr. W. Roxburgh indigenous in the forests of Chittagong ^ 
and from thence introduced into the botanic garden at Calcuttat where it 
flowers from April, to the end of June. About the same time the herbace- 
ous stems, and leaves appear. There is a constant succession of the 
flowers from the extremities of the lengthening branches of the panicle, 
for nearly two months. The whole panicle, peduncles, both common and 
partial, bra6tcs, and flowers, (except the deep, but bright yellow lip or 
lower wing of the filament,) arc of a lively blue-purple colour, and un- 
commonly beautiful. 
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EXFJLANATION OF THE FIOUBES.. 


Tab. 1. ' Phrynium capifatnnt : 

Fig. 1 . The entire flower, with the upper part of the tube which supports the inner 
border, laid open, a, a-, 'Phe cal^'x. b; b, b, The segments of the ex- 
terior border of the corolla, c, c, The two large segments of the inner 
border, and d, the three inner, c. The anther, f, The stigma. 

2. The germ and sections. All the above magnified.! 

3. The ripe capsule, natural si/c. 

4. Two thiixls of the same with an entire seed in one cell, and a section in the 

other ; natural .size. 

5. A vertical section of a seed, magnified : a, the perisperra : ft, the embryo. 

Tab; 2. K.empfriiia panduraia: 

Fiq. 1. The corolla, natural size, a, The tube, b, b, b, The three segments of 
the exterior border, c, c, The two superior segments of the interior 
border, removed to some littlo distance, d. The lower segment or lip,, 
also removed, c. The anther and crest. 

2. The germ and transverse .section, rt. b, The calyx laid open, which expo-, 
ses to view the two awl-shaped bodies, which embrace the base of the 
style, c. (i, The stigma, natural size, and magnified. 

3, 3. The two bractes. 

Tab. 3. Curcuma angustifolia. 

Fig, 1. The caly.\ laid open, cxposiiigto view the two awl-shaped scales, 

embracing the base of the style. 

2. The germ and section. 

3. The interior bractc. 
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TIte stigma. 

5. The corolla laid open>. a, a, a. The three segment! of thv exterior bor- 

der. b, b, The superior segments of the inner border, c. The lip, or 
lower segment, d, The calcarate antherj on its short filament. 

6. The capsule, and section. 

7. One of the seeds' wittr its ariT’expanded'. 

The aboTe figures are but a little magnified 1 

8. Sections-of a seed - magnified, a/ The perisperm. . 6; The 'vitellus. 

The- embryo. 

Tab. 4. Ajvtomvm aculeatum* 

Fig. ]. The interior bracte, which is here tubular. 

% The germ, and transverse section. 

3. The calyx, laid open.; 

4. The corolTa, laid'open. a, a, a; The three segments of the exterior bor- 

der. b. The Kp; e; a Two conical glands between the base of the 
filament d, and lip' b>. 

5. The double anther, and tbree-lobcd crest> -with the infundibuliform stig- 

m^in the centre. 

fi. Capsule cut transversely, with the upper portion separate. 

7. A seed-, without its gelatinous aril. 

8. A vertical section of the same, magnified. 

9. The vitellus, and embryo, removed from their place in the centre of the 

perisperm, still more magnified. 

Tab. 5. Zingiber Cassumnnar. 

Fig. 1. A back view-of a flower, with its exterior, and interior bractes. 

2. The germ, and section. 

3. The interior bracte. 

4. The calix, laid open. 

5. The corolla, laid open. 

6. The anther, and horn^sh’aped beak, or crest. 

7. The open capsule, natural size. 

8; One of the seed, and aril, laid open. 

T 4 
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9. A vertical section of a secd^ magnified, a The pcrisperni. b The vitel- 
lus, c The.cmbryo. 

10. Section of a aeed> after vegetation is a . JrUle . advanced. 

Tab. 6. Glqbba orixensis. 

Fio. 1, The corolla removed from the ,germ. a, a, a. The three s^raents of 
the exterior border, b, b, The two interior, c. The lip, or wing of the 
long slender curved filament d. .e. The nakicd . anther, and stigma, f, 
The part of the style proceeding to the anther, in a more direct course, 
than the groove of the filament. 

2. The germ, and section . 

3. The calyx, laid opem 

4. The capsule, and section, natural size, 

5. One of the seed, natural size. 

fi. Section. of the same, magnified, with the partial aril -thrown back. The 
internal structure has not yet been ascertained. 

In all, the principal figures are uniformly of the natural size of the parts 
•delineated, and .afford a scalevto g^ess, how much the other figuras are magnified. 
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On the Rosh^niah sect, and its founder Bayezid Ansaei. 


By J. LEYDEN, M. D. 


In the course of some researches relative to the language and literature 
of the Afghans, I met with an account of an author of that nation, named 
Ba yezid which greatly excited my curiosity and induced me to 

investigate his history. I now submit to the Asiatic Society, the result of 
iny enquiries, in the following sketch of his life and opinions. Having 
been the founder of a heretical sect, which attained a very formidable de> 
gree of power, and was suppressed with, extreme difficulty, his works have 
been proscribed, and his memory regarded with horror among the greater 
number of the Afghans, while the adherents to his sect, who still exist, 
arc confined to the wildest and most inaccessible districts, concealing their 
books, and their tenets, with equal care. I am informed by AmIr- 
-Muh'ammed, a native of Paishdwer, that some of the reputed followers of 
Ba'yezid are still to be found, both in Paishdwer and Cdbui, but that they 
are reckoned still more numerous among the wild tribes of the Tusefzei. 
Jn Paifhdiver, they are supposed to hold secret meetings, by night, at an 
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ancient edifice, with a dome, where Ba'yezid formerly resided, and- at 
which the pious Moslems, as they pass by the ruins, generally cast stones, 
in token of their abhorrence, accompanied with fervent imprecations and 
curses on- the founder. Though from the circumstances mentioned, I have 
not been able to procure any of- the original compositions of Ba yezid, yet 
I have met with- some pretty copious details of his proceedings, the most 
important of which are contained in the Makhzan- Afghani, a work in the 
Afghan or Pashlu language, and in the celebrated Persian work, named 
the Dabistan-i-Mazdhib, composed by Mohsani-Fa'ni. From- the epithet 
Roshan or the luminous, which Ba'yezid assumed as a title, his followers 
derived, the appellation of Ros/<^n/an, which' literally signifies illuminati. 
The Rosheniah sect received its origin in Afghanistan, in that dark, turbu- 
lent and sanguinary period, which preceded the accession of Akbar to the 
throne of India ; a period when an extraordinary ferment pervaded the 
minds of men in the east, and when' it is difficult to say, whether civil or 
religious matters were in the most changeful and uncerlaiirsiate.^’Their 
founder, by birth an Afghan, but of Arab extraction, appears to have been 
a man of extraordinary natural abilities, and extreme subtlety of genius. 
In his early youth he acquired a taint of the limdiliyah heresy, which, 
at that time, flourished in some of the mountainous districts of Khorasdn 
and Matvar-^al-naJiar; and in Iris character of prophet, he appears to have 
modelled his conduct according to the ideas of that sect, concerning a 
perfect unerring religious guide. The doctrines which he first propagated, 

seem not to have differed essentially from those of the Sufi's; but as he 

* 

proceeded, he diverged wider and wider from the pale of Islam. As his 
sect increased in number and powder, it assumed a political, as well as a 
religious aspect; and soon made such formidable progress-, that, at last,, it 
embraced nearly the whole nation of the Afghans, to whom it was almost 
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exclusively confined. Ba'yezId, at first, appears to have • advanced no 
pretensions but eloquence, to persuade men to follow liis doctrines ; but 
he no sooner found himself at the head of a formidable party, than he 
asserted his right to conquer, by the sword, those who were deaf to the 
persuasions of his eloquence. Elstablished by the ability of its founder, 
and supported by the united influence of two powerful principles, a Sec- 
tarian, and a national spirit, the Rosheniah sect maintained its ground, for 
the greater part a century, during the most prosperous period of the 
Afogto/ government; and flourished, in spite of the most vigorous exer- 
tions to suppress it, from the beginning of the reign of Akbar, to that of 
Shah-Jeha'n. 

The two principal authorities, which I have followed in the account of 
* Ba'yezid Ans a'ri, are of the most opposite description ; and have very lit- 
tle in common, eitiier in manner or matter. Mohsani Fa'ni, the author 
of tlie Dabi^oJi^-Mdzahib, appears to be almost as favourably inclined 
towards Ba yezid-, as Akiiu'n Derwe'zeh,* the author of the Makhzaii 
Afghani, is rancorous and hostile. The character of Mohsani Fa'ni is al- 
ready known to orientalists, by the eulogy of the illustrious founder of the 
Asiatic Society ; and his account of the Rosheniah sc6t and its founder, 
which is concise, distinct, and luminous, I have closely translated! Akhu k- 
Derwezeh, the author of ilve; Makkzan Afghani, is less known to £«- 
fopeans, than Mohsani Fa'ni, though a much more celebrated character 
in AfghdmLin. He is however chiefly famous for his sandlity ; for of 
h.’« history, little more is known than what he himself has recorded. He 
was of Tafik origin, and resided chiefly at Banker, in the country of the 


• A'khu'n a religious instractor, a doctor in theology, isusetl in Afghnnistan as syno- 
nimous with the term Mu lla, a judge, a doctor in laws, and bolli terms arc applied 
kKlis<M<AMtiately to armaa of Icoruing. 

U 4 
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Tusefzei. He studied under Said Ali Tirmizi, whoresided in Banker; and 
Le was a most inveterate opponent of Ba'yezid ANS'A'Ri. The Makhzan 
Afghani, of which he is the principal author, is a mivscellaneous compila- 
tion, on the ritual and moral pradlice of Islam, composed in the Pashtii 
or Afghan language, in a style of measured prose. The texture of the 
work is of a very loose and unconnected nature ; so that the different 
chapters, of wliich it consists, admit of easy transposition; a circum- 
stance which has given rise to ^reat diverwty of arrangement and variety 
of readings. The Makhzan Afghani has. long been popular among the 
Afghans, and chiefly among those, classes, ^who are 'by no means curious 
with respedt to style and arrangement. Hence, though the pradlice of 
writing is by no means common or general among the Afghans, not even 
among those persons who are well versed in the language, andskilled „ 
in the dodlrines of Islam, yet such diversity of readings has arisen in this 
work, that almost every copy differs widely from.another, and the omission, 
or transposition of the chapters., seems to depend entirely on the pleasure 
of the transcriber. Of this work, the narrative concerning Ba yezid An- 
sa'ri, forms a part, and is composed in the Pashtii language. Some copies, 
besides the Pashtii relation, contain a similar narrative of the same trans- 
adtions, in the Persian language, composed in a very crude and inelegant 
style. With the addition of some trivial fadts, and the omission of others, 
it coincides in general with the Pashtii account. Having, by the zeal and 
friendly exertions of Brigadier General Malcolm, procured iieveral copies 
of this work, I have carefully collated the text, as the basis of the following 
narrative, in which I have retained as much as possible of the peculiar co- 
louring and manner of the original ; supplying, from native authorities, 
those local and historical elucidations which the subjedt seemed to require. 
Akhu'w DERWE'2EH,authorof'the Makhzan Afghani, onyts no opportunity 
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of alluding to his contest with Ba yezid Ans'a'ri, and always mentions his 
own success, with the utmost self-complacency. “ A certain person," says 
he “ who arrogated to himself the name of Pir-i-Roshan* (the father of 
light) but to whom I gave the more appropriate name of Pir-i-Ta'ric 
(the father of darkness) lately circulated among the Tiisefxei and other 
Afghan tribes, certain poems in the Afghan language, pregnant with 
wicked and impious do6lrines, savouring of the heretical tenets of the 
Mataxalah and l^dfzi sedls, and perverting the meaning of many sacred 
texts. In opposition to this infidel, I also composed a variety of poems, 
in the Afghan language, exhibiting the true and orthodox explanations 
of the passages which the heretic had perverted; and I finally succeeded in 
turning away many from his pernicious doctrines. In short, had it not 
been for my exertions, not a Moslem had, at this day, remained among 
the Tusefzei." — Among the Afghan tribes, Akhu'n Derwe'zeh Ba'ba', as 
hlTis generally^denominated, is commonly reckoned the father of Pashtd 
composition, and the first author who employed in his works the Afghan 
language ; yet, from this and other notices, it appears clearly that he was 
preceded in this department by Ba'yezid Ans'ari, the elegance and 
beauty of whose style he praises, while he condemns his erroneous opin- 
ions. Ba yezId Ans'a'iii may therefore be regarded as the first author 
who composed in the Pashtu or Afghan language. The following is the 

detail of his history : — 

i 

I^ Xh^ distri(5t of Cdniguram, on the borders of Kandahar, there lived, 

A 

among the Afghans of the tribe of Vurmud', a person named Abdu'llah, 
who was a learned and religious man, sprung of learned and religious 

• Pir, is used technically, to denote a spiritual father, the master or superior of a rolii'ious 
order. Thejjrigr of a Catholk raonasterj^ would receive this appellation in Persian. 
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parents, for both he and his father were of the class of Ulema. He had 
a son named Ba'yezid, whom he carefully instru61:ed in learning, ini- 
tiated in the- practice of the faiths and the exercise of devotion, and com- 
municated to him the prohibitions of the law. Wlien this young man had 
made some progress in learning, his mind became intoxicated with vanity, 
he deserted science for traffic, and took to the profession of a travelling 
dealer in horses, which he followed some time, for the sake of worldly 
gain. Oite time, as he was conveying two horses from Samarkand to 
Hindustan, he happened to tarry for some time in the district of Calinjir. 
There he fell in with a person of the name of IVTulla Sulima'n, who- 
was of the Malhed or irreligious se6t ; and becoming attached to his so- 
ciety, he frequented it, till he imbibed his irreligious notions and impi- 
ous principles. On die return of Ba'yezi'd to Cdniguram, these principles 
soon began to display themselves ; he began to effedlthe manners of a soli- 
tary recluse, and in a short time retired to a cell, which he had formed,r'iv': 
tlie solitude of the mountains. But, that his obje6t was not"iinirely soli- 
tude, appeared,, from the manner in which he was accustomed to address 
his visitors. “ Enter into tffis recess, fix your minds in profound medita- 
tion, and witWirit you will see God.'' But, as a Prophet has generally no 
hotiour in his owit eowitry, Ba'yezid quickly perceived that this was the 
most inauspicious place that he could have chosen, for the propagation of 
his opinions. The Moslems of the vicinity, alarmed at his pretensions, re- 

A* 

ported his proceedings to his father Abdullah, who in virtue ot his pater- 
nal authority, seized a long sword, and, without delay, repairing, to thecell^ 
which his son had chosen, without many questions, wounded him severely, 
and did not quit him, till he had exa6led of him a solemn promise, to re- 
nounce his errors, and perform the usual a6ls of devotion, according to the 
law and pradlice of Islam, as long as he lived. Ba'yezi'd, .^sailed in.thi& 
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summary manner, by his own father, found it necessary to temporize ; but 
no sooner had lie recovered from the wound, which he had received, than 
he broke the promise which iiad been exa6ted from him, and abandoning 
Cantguram, his native country, retired to tlie region, of J^i/tgarhdr, where 
he took up his residence in the house of the chief, Sultan Ah'med, in the 
distridl belonging to the Afghans of the tribes of Mohmand and Kliugi^ 
ani. 

Ningarha'r i^the name of an extensive tra6l of country in Afgha- 
nistan, which is watered by nine mountain streams, which fall into the 
river of Jeldldhad. The name is by some alledged to be a corruption 
of the term 7 iek-anhdr, the pure streams; by others it is • reckoned a 
corruption of ndrv nehdr, the nine streams. The country of Ningarhdr 
is irregular and uneven of surface; though it has not any very high 
mountains. It is about 90 miles in length from East to West, extending 
froih Batikdt to Surkhdb. In breadth it extends fronr Cagffah or Cajjah, 
to the river of Lughmdn, a distance of nearly 3a mileS’. The inhabitants 
arc chiefly Afghdns Tdjics. The antient capitaTof this country was 
Adindhplr; but as that city was of difficult access and situated at a dis- 
tance from the chief river, the town of Jeldldbad-waS' founded,, on the 
great route from Kandtihar to Cabul and- P'aisharver. The Afghans 
who occupy J^i/igarhdr, are chiefly of the tribes of Mohmand, Khugiani, 
and Waragzei. Of these the tribe of Mohmand, whicli is divided into 
two Ji^rancyes, the Tarakzei and the Bdezei, are the most numerous 
and powerful. Of this tribe, Sultan Ah med, the prote6lor of Ba'yezid, 
appears to have been the chief; and he was highly pleased with the 
learning and abilities of the fugitive. As the Afghans have always been 
more addicted to martial exercises and rapine, than to either learning or 
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religion, he appears to have encountered few obstacles in gaining the 
confidence of the ruler; and would probably have succeeded equally well 
with the tribe of Mohmand, had it not bjon for the secojid class of inha- 
bitants, termed Tdjic. 

The term Tdjic, in the Moghul language, is said to signify a peasant; 
but is generally applied by the Moghuls to the natives of Iran, who are 
neither of Arab nor Moghul cxtra6lion. In Persian, the terra Degan, 
which is said to be a corruption of Dehkdn, villagers or ' country people, is 
used to denote tJie same nation or race.* It is, however, certain, that the 
terras Tdjic and Degan are general appellations given to the peasants or 
cultivators of the ground, by the more ferocious and hardy tribes, who 
live by war and pasturage in Khorasan and Mazvar-al-nahar; countries, 
which like the greater part of jnodern Persia and Asiatic Turkey, exhibit 
a singular contrast of manners and inhabitants, in the same territory, 
between the tribes which follow the pastoral and agricultural modes ofJ’fe. 
This mixture of races has continued, with little variation, fromThc earliest 
period of hlam,m these countries ; and prevails in every country, where the 
Moghul or Turkman tribes have been able to maintain their fooling. Tlic 
Tdjic of great and little BmcW/u resemble the peasants of Asia Minor, 
Egypt and modem Persia, in almost every point of view, which concerns 
their civil or political situation. More civilized, polished and intelligent 
than the fierce nomadic pastoral tribes, which rove through the country, 
and hold the plains in a state of oppressive vassalage ; or Ihe rude and 


* Accofidiiig 1o the Farhang Ibrahim Shahi^ tlie term Tajic is applial to all who arc not 
Arahs^ and cuiisf(|urntly, in this sensts it may be coiisidored as cquivak'nl to Ajnni. ll is 
added, on the authority of SuAiiAii-i:o-i)iN Ciama ni, that it is also applied to (he Turkish 
tribes. Tazic and Tmic are nUo ^aul to be forms of the same word, and are itppliod to the 
descendants of ArabSf who have aiuiincd cmmence iii Ajan^ Xhe tenu JJcUidn is soincUmts 
applied to the iiiliabitauls of JDailam. 
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hardy, but ignorant mountaineers, who, protedled by their natural fast- 
nesses, have been able to brave the tempests of war, which have often 
swept like a whirlwind the plains of Asia; the Tajic are distinguished 
every where by superior iiiidustr)% and often engross the little learning 
which is to be found in the country. The Tajic extend, from the moun- 
tains of Chetdr in C-ishgar^ as far as Kandahar and Balkh ; and generally 
speaking, wlierever the soil is more than usually fertile, or displays traces 
of superior cultiv|ition, there may the habitations of the Tajic be traced. 
In the mountains of Ciietdr, and where the country is naturally strong, the 
Tajic live in a state of independence, under their own chiefs, but for the 
most part, they are subjecSl to the Afghdn, Turkman, or Uzbec tribes, 
among whom they reside, and to whom they are bound to pay a certain 
proportion of the produce of their grounds, which often amounts to an 
half, a third, or a fourth part, according to the nature of the soil, besides 
.. ^rnishing a certain quota of armed men. The races of Tajic are very 
numerous, •Jiiu"they are distinguished from each other by various charac- 
teristics,. Some affect to derive their origin from the Arabs, while others 
are reckoned of Moghul extraction ; but no doubt can possibly be enter- 
tained that they are of a very mixed origin, considered as a people, and 


though generally of peaceable and industrious habits, in some districts, 
•such as Cashg.ir and Khoten, they are distinguished for their valour, and 


martial prowess. Though the great mass of the Tdjics are industrious 
^ultivators^yet various tribes of roving and unsettled habits, and uncertain 
iOrigra,“^?e commonly comprehended under the same general denomina- 
tion. Thus the roving tribes of Sidibdi, and Tukbdi, of Calangi and 
Jbranchi, Kdkshdl, and Khwajeh Khizri, of Miurezi, Tillurji, Bahsudif 
Arab-Galahban, Tufac-andaz, and several others, are generally included 


under the name of Tdjic. It is difficult to determine when the term 
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Tajic came into general use, but it appears to be of some antiquity, as it 

A 

is employed by Sherif-ed-din ALr Yezdi, who uses it in contradis- 
tindlion to the term Turc, in his account of tlie wars of Tdimar in the 
mountainous region of Cator. Emerging occasionally from obscurity, 
this race have produced many princes and great men, and are fond of 
enumerating the learned and religious chara6lers wdtich have arisen 
among them. Spread over a vast extent of country, they use a variety 
of languages, but in general they employ Persic, Turci^ or Pashtu, and 
sometimes B irki, Lughmani, and Cashgari, It was this race which first 
opposed the propagation of Ba yezid’s principles and tenets, and after- 
wards furnished his most formidable opponent. 

When Ba'yez id took up his residence in Ningarhdr, he assumed the 
character of a Mulla; and being of an acute genius, and sharp wit, as far 
as regards the wisdom of this world, though forgetful of the wisdom of the 
world which is to come, he for some time met with considerable suf^^, 
especially among the Afghans, But the tribes of Tdjic, in J^ingarhdr, 
W'cre soon startled by the extravagance of his opinions ; and being fond of 
learning, and well versed in the do61:rines of the Sonna, or tradition, they 
opposed such a serious resistance to his novelties, that he quickly deter- 
mined to abandon Ningarhdr, and to choose a more favourable scene of 
at^tion. 

Few of the Afghdn tribes were at this period more ignorant than the 
Waziri of Caniguram, among whom Ba'yezid had been bred.^ They have 
long possessed an extensive tra6l of strong hill-country, and are ferocious 
robbers ; while their rudeness is so notorious among the neighbouring 
Afghans, that they are proverbially said, to be ignorant of every thing, but 
to live, eat, and die, like brute beasts. They however, conjoined with their 
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ignorance, an equal degree of bigotry, and aversion to every species of 
religious innovation. The tribe of Waziri were particularly distinguished 
by their detestation of the Hindus ; and perhaps the knowledge that Ba' y- 
EziD had acquired his religious opinions in the Penjdb, might co-operate 
in causing his want of success, as well as the circumstance of his having 
been a native of the country, and bred among them. 


On leaving J^Tingarhar, Ba yezid proceeded to Pokhianlihd, or AJghd- 
nistdn proper, an/l took up his residence among the Afghdns of Glurihei, 
who reside in the vicinity of Puishdwer, towards the N. E. of that city. 
The Gharihel Afghans, who are of the tribe Khali f were in a great mea- 
sure devoid of learning, and even of that species of theological know- 
ledge, which the Moslems often cultivate, almost to the exclusion of every 
other. The artful impostor had little difficulty, in seducing to his purposes, 
men of this rude and simple chara61:er. He announced himself as a Pesh- 
or religious leader, and Pir or spiritual guide ; he informed them that 
no one but an able and perfect religious instructor could display the true 
way of God ; and that no person could be approved of God, who did not 
chusc for him.self a religious instructor. Now therefore” said he, “ come 
unto me, that I may bring you unto God ; for the holy Koran direCls you 
to seek after the divine union, and it is only through the intervention of a 
perfect P/'r, that this union can be accomplished.” The simple and ig- 
norant A/gjidns took his assertions for truth ; not knowing, says my 
^luS', th;*/: in the Commentaries of B.a'iz.v wi, the union mentioned in 
tliis text, is explained, as denoting the performance of religious duty, and 
ti^ a^Hoiding of .sin. Moreover it is said, that except in conformity to the 
words of the prophet, there is no path towards God. 


** This apostate” continues Akhu'n-Derwe'zeh “ composed many Rc- 

W 4 / •.< 


/ 
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sdhhs or treatises concerning the character of Pir; and not only per- 
verted and confounded the meaning of many sacred texts, but forged, 
in the name of the prophet, numerous interpolations of the Hadis' or 
traditions; and as there was then, no person in Afghanistan, perfectly in- 
structed in learning, and the principles of the Moslem faith, and able to 
expose his errors, these interpolations were received without contradic- 
tion, and were even accredited by many who had the character of learned 
men.” Ba'yezio being of a keen, crafty and versatile genius, as became 
the precursor (peshro) Satan, had great skill in discovering the in- 
clinations of men, and great facility in accomodating himself to their dis- 
positions. When he perceived that a person \y^s strongly attached to the 
SheriiH or law, he concealed himself under the cloak of the law, in order 
to gain his confidence ; that by his learning, and plausible reasoning, he 
might, with the greater facility, seduce him from the faith. When he had 
gained his confidence, and caught him in his toils, he imposed on hjjy, 
such grievous and heavy burdens, such severe devotional exer?isc.<, accor- 
ding to the law, as could not fail to canker his mind with disgust and 
aversion. Having thus perverted the purpose of the law, he signified to 
him, that no person without renouncing the Sheridt or law, could attain 
tlie Tarikat or means of perfection, but that those who were perfect in the 
law, might afterwards safely lay aside useless severities. The accursed 
Ba'yezid, says Akhu'n-Deiiwezeii, in order to disgust his followers with 
the practice of the letter of the law, among other things, aflected great 
strictness in performing the regular JV amdz, or recitation of prayers ; and, 
instead of requiring the recitation of the TasbOi, or names of the divijie^at- 
tributes, in the postures termed Ructld (with the hands on the knees) and 
sajud, (the act of prostration) three times, as is commonly done, he 
required twenty, thirty or forty repetitions of the act. Yet at the same 
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time, says tliis au'lior, it is a certain fact, that he neglected to I'oiTorm 
the neccessary ty or ablution ; which proves that his J^''am(iz was 
without divine cificacy, and only a popular deception. When by such 
means, he had rendered his followers ripe for renouncing the Sheridt, he 
proposed to them, sucii apologues as the following. 

“ A SLAVK who takes up a load of wood, and knows not the master to 
whom he is to bear his burden, must forever carry his load on his head, and 
suffer lasting dis|ress and misery ; but he who knows his master, knows, 
where to deposit his load, and quickly relieves himself from his burden. 
Therefore come now, O disciple! and learn to know the creator of the. 
world, and having already perfected thyself in tl\e law, throw down the. 
authority of the ordinances from thy head.” 

In the same manner, he announced to them, tiiat in order to arrive a^ 

the Hak ik at and mdrif at, or the true and intellectual knowleg’C of God; 
'T" * 

they mu^t fi.'^stvrenounce the Tankat or means of spiritual progress; and 
thus he seduced the ignorant peasants into infidelity, and', for an infidel; 
says our author, there is no path towards God. After having’ thus chilled' 
the religious zeal of his disciples, respecting the external ordinances, he 
gradually explained to them his own doctriiies, and initiated them in his- 
principles, by a variety of gradations, not unlike the modern itlumniatisvif 
of the German and French philosophers, llis mystic doctrines were gra- 
duated into height degrees of knowledge, each of which was termed^ 

7.eker-i^.d{\\\s disciples were, in the same manner, arranged in eight 
V 

’“Qjlj^sses, which he denominated Khihuat ; and when once a person entered 
on his d'i5grees, says Akhu n-Derwe zeh, adieu forever to the doctrines of 
the law'. 
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IJirche poh ba shuh pa zeker, 

O mash gill ba shoh pa feker, 

Kc liir h'o dini sirei vo, 

Ebadcl batjc nur naker.f 

Whosoever coinpreljcnded his formularies. 

Or wickedly paid attention to them. 

However religious he might be, 

Performed again no other worship. 

“ Thou fool,” said he, “ now that thou hast attained Gbo, why shouldst 
thou perform any farther worship or religious duty? Thou hast performed 
obedience to the law, in order to acquire a knowledge of the excellence 
of God, and to become acquainted with his goodness; but now, my 
friend, since thou hast attained this knowledge, leave off* the performance 
of a duty, whicli has been compleated. That knowledge which thou hast 
received, is the knowledge of the spirit of God. The spirit of God is na- 
ture ; and visible forms, or bodies, are his qualities.” “ Thus,” ,says AKTfTri>i"* 
Derwe'zeh, “ he asserted that the breath of life is God himself, and let 
the faithful be assured that such a doctrine is only credited by infidels, 
iunbelievers, and 7'ogis for God himself, is not to be comprehended, by 
the understanding of either mortal man or Jin. (genie) Besides it is ex- 
pressly stated in the fundamental books of religion, that whoever asserts 
the Sheridt and hak ikaly the exoteric and esoteric doctrines of the law, to be 
at variance, is an infidel. Such an assertion is, in itself, impiejus ; for it is 

• K 

- ^ ' 

* The 1 cg'45 are a Hindu sect who practise religious austerities. 
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maintaining before all mankind, that besides the law, there is some otlier 
access unto God ; now it is indubitable, that besides the path of the Sherld-t 
or law, there is no access unto God.” 


Ba'yezid composed for his disciples, when they had entered on his dif- 
ferent degrees of religious exercise, formularies of instruction, which 
were delivered in his own name, and not in the name of God Almighty ; 
and these were ejght in number, adapted to the different degrees or classes, 
into which his followers were divided. To the Afghans he delivered his 
instructions, by means of treatises composed in the A fghan language ; to 
the Hindus fm the Hindi; and to the Persians in the Persic language ; and 
such was the singular versatility of his genius, that his writings in all these 
languages, are admitted even by his enemies, to have been composed in 
the most alluring and attractive style. When his disciples had reached the 
eighth mystic degree of devotion, he informed them that they had now at- 


tained pprfcr^lion, and had nothing further to do with the ordinances, or pro- 
hibitions of the law. He now informed them, that they might eat of what 
they pleased, whether lawful or prohibited; and though he had stated in a 
prior Resdieh or treatise, “ that no food should be eaten but what is lawful,” 
yet this he now explained away, by declaring “ that it was unlawful to eat 
what was obtained by dint of requestor beggary, but that whatsoever was 
acquired by violence, robbery or the edge of the scymitcr, was lawful.” 
Now his purpose in the prohibition of beggary, adds Akhu'n-Derwe'zeh, 
vyag^th c/)rripel his followers to collect themselves into a body, and to ac- 
'4^tom them to procure their subsistence, by robbery and depredation. 

I 

^ This observation is undoubtedly justiffed by the historical fact; for no 
sooner had he accustomed his followers to the use of arms, than he took up 
his residence in the steep mountains of Afghanistan^ plundered merchants, 
• X -j. '• " 
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levied contributions, propagated his doftrines by force of arms, massacred 
the learned who opposed him, and soon extended his power so much as to 
strike even princes with terror. Ba'yezid was now followed by great 
multitudes both of njen and women, who revered him as a prophet and 
divine teacher. It is said, however, that his most ardent votaries were the 
female sex, who, says our author, are a sex naturally prone to pleasure, and 
addi6led to voluptuousness. These females, the crafty impostor employed 
as lures, to seduce the young men of the Afghan tribes\,whom this Tajic 
pronounces, a race'extremely prone to be led by the inclination of women: 
now he that trusts to a woman, his eyes are dazzled, so that he sees dou- 
ble, and as the prophet observes, “ there is no fitter sovereign, for such a 
people, than a woman.”* — In the first stages of their initiation, the young 
men and young women were classed separately, and had separate hours 
allotted for religious instruction. As they advanced in illumination, 
however, these restrictions were removed, and he suffered them 
again in promiscuous assemblies, forgetting, says Akhu'n Derwe'zeh, that 
young women arc fire, and young men like cotton. In these public 
assemblies, his followers amused themselves wdth the recitation of poems 
and narrative stories ; with singing, dancing, and clapping their hands in 
tumultuous acclamation. I am informed, by AmIr Muh'ammed, of Peishd- 
wer^ that in the traditions of that district, Ba yezid and his followers, are 
accused of practising the abominations of the unchaste ^eCt, termed 
Cherdgh-cush; but had this been the case, it is probable that.the avitffTSH-' 
versions of Akhu'n Derwe'zeh, would have been still more severe; 

N 

♦ Those who cauie to attend Ba'yezi n, were first of all ordered to seat themselves, men 
and women, promiscuously ; a practice says Akhu'n Deuwk'zbu, which led to great excesses, 
by inilairiing iheir passions, though it increased the number of his disciples. When they 
entered on a course of devotional exercises, the sexes were separated ; but they were again 
permitted to mix in promiscuous assemblies^ after they were initiated. 
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lie seems chiefly to blame the imprudence of mixed assemblies, in his stric- 
tures on the subject. 


Ba'yezid having now matured his plans, exhibited to his disciples a 
book whicli he had composed, entitled Kheiral Bfan (The excellence of 
explatialion ) which he pretended to have received by inspiration, like 
another Koran. He also composed, from time to time, a variety of 
Resdleks or treatises, concerning the fundamental principles and doctrines 

I 

of his sect. On® of the crafty devices which he practised in these treatises 
was to introduce many sententious maxims, and brilliant passages, which 
had no obvious heterodox tendency; but which, by their force and beauty 
produced a deep impression on the simple reader; while none but those 
who were deeply versed in theological science, could discover their real 
drift. Thus, in one of his latter Resdlehs he asserts, that whatever 
exists in form, is the mirror of divinity; whatever is heard or seen, is 
'‘Gob, who ^lone exists ; while the material world is nothing but thought 
or idea. The Lord preserve the faithful, says Akhu'n Derwe'zeii, from 
such an infidel as this! Ba'yezid was fond of introducing into his composi- 
tions, philosophical ideas, and principles maintained by the S ufi sect. He 
asserts, in one passage, that nothing exists, except God, and that besides 
the being of God, there is no other being in existence. God, says he, re- 
mains concealed in the human nature, like salt in water, or grain in the 
plant; and he is the same in all his creatures, and the soul of all.* He 
ti^t is a true believer, will not be the death of the meanest in.sect, for the 
'V^iver of life is its fosterer, and thou art not answerable for its subsistence. 


* Mdrifat .’icronlini' to BA'Ycr.i'n, consisted in believing livinj; souls to be Cion ; fite 
soul, said he, is essence, and body is quality, and thus l>c reckoned ihn brcalb ol Hi'’, 
CJon. Now let the faithful be assured, that this is only the opinion of Malhcds, Cajirn, and 
iogis, says Akiiun DeawE'ZKii. 
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Harm therefore no being, and cut not down the tender shoots of existence ; 
form a true notion of the divinity, and regard the eighteen thousand races 
of beings, as your own body. These positions differ little from those of the 
S'ujis, but the most remarkable thing is the inference, which he deduc- 
ed from the doctrine of the sole existence of tlie divine nature. “ Since 
nothing exists but Gon, what meaning can be assigned to such words as 
right and wrong, good and bad, excepting that every man should impli- 
citly obey his Ptr, or religious instructor?’ “ Behold no^vv,” added he, “ I 
am both your God, and your prophet. There is, therefore, nothing wliich 
you can do, so meritoriotks as to obey my commands. If you fulfil my 
commands, I will, after death, restore you in the form of man ; and, if not, 
yon shall be reproduced in the forms of hogs and bears : but those who 
obstinately disobey my commands shall be utterly annihilated.” Thus it 
appears that he maintained the doctrine of transmigration. 

Ba'yezid, in consequence of the double character of deity and^ prophet 
which he had assumed, now caused two sigiiets to be formed, which he 
employed in this two-fold capacity. On the first signet^ which he em- 
ployed in liis divine capacity, w'as the following inscription r 

Sahhanara al male il hd ri 
Jvda card dlcm-i-nu ri az no ri 
BAtEZin Ansa HI * 

Glory to thee, the King, the creator. 

Who hast distinguished tlw* world of light, from that of fire, 
B,\'YEzrn Ansa'ih. 


' mm J m 9 m 
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The- word luh’y light, in this passage alludes t6 * the namer of his sect, 
Roshetiidk; the enlightened; whom he represents as separated from the 
race of Mti and demons^ who arc sprung from fire, and from unbelievers, 
who are devoted to fire. 

On the other signet, which he employedin his capacity of prophet, \vas ' 
the following. inscription^T 

Ha'y E zi'n miskln The humble Ba^vezi'd, 

Hd di f.t muz'altn.* The guide of those who err. 

These signets, says Akhu itDerwezeh, are still preserved, and employ- 
ed by his successors, who use no other personal signets, but say, We 
are one with Ba vEzio, and. the self-same spirit/' 

After hazarding so striking an innovation' with success, if was -not 
probable, that he would hesitate at any thing..of inferior importance. He is, 
accordingly, said, to have denied the Afoj/rm doctrine of the brid^ of 
'drea'd, or S*ird-t, over which mortals are believed to pass into Paradise ; 
he set aside the doctrines of the resurrection, and final judgment; 
and pronounced prosperity to be Paradise, and adversity Hell. This 
countenances the assertion, that in his higher degrees of illumination, he 
totally denied the dortrine of a.future state, and directed his most perfect 
disciples, to follow their pleasures without reserve, and gratify their in- 
clinations without scruple. Certaimit is, however, that he inculcated with 
great success, on the rude Afghans, who were his followers, an absolute 
rigXrt to dispose of the lives and properties of all who did not adhere to his 
This principle is alluded to, in the following crude Pushtu verses-of 
Akh'un Derwe'zeh. 
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JBea^e da vu vayaranu ta vdyele he ferwtth 
Nil r d Inn vafd murda de dwi ayah nadi lasdh 
Da nulr wal di yuvandi pa miras' yi varcsine 
Sir mol otv neknhuna yi jay iz partasi dina* 

Ou another occasion, he said, " Come friends, be of good cheer. 

All the rest of the world arc like unto the dead ; 

They are not apprized of the value of the breath of life; 

The inheritance of the wealth of the dead, devolves upon the living. 

Their persona, wealth, and wiyes, are therefore yours, byrighl.” 

V 

The same sentiment is expressed in the following passage: 

Pakhcr bayi bed da ove rashei las kaut i paid rah aiyurano 
Da vara dlcm bizanahde ds ser jn'ekavoi da bezano 
Ki;h her so vum dzizan di sir yi prehanei be dranga 
Mil ravanfi h'alal de nur ye mahanfe nangaf 

Come then, my friends, said he at last, lay hold of thesahre, 

The whole world is devoid of life, smite off the heads of the lifeless, 

Though they should be your own friends, smite off their heads, without delar. 
Seize on their wealth, it is your own by right : no other respect is due to thorn. 

* I 't * ^ 
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Ba YEzIe commeBcing with the Afghans of Gharihel, had now gained 
^ver and perverted the whale tribe of Khalit and also obtained followers 
■among many of the other tribes of Afghans, and in particular among 
the MalmudzcL The Mahmudzei are a powerful tribe, who inhabit the 
distri6t of Hashtndgar, anciently termed Ashtanagata, and which seems 
to have formed a part of the country of the ancient Aspaganif mentioned 
by Pliny from whom the Afghans of the present day, most probably 
derive their narp^- The country of Hashinagar has an advantageous 
central situation, in the middle of the vast region to whioli the name of 
Pokhtankhd, or Afghanistan is generally given, and which may be rough- 
ly estimated at about looo miles in length, and 350 in breadth. In 
die early 'Moslem, times, this region was generally denominated Roh. 
The distriiSl of Hashtnagar derives its name, which signifies the eight 
townships, from the eight original settlements of the country, which arc 
^ supposed to correspond to the eight following distri<Sts. iTNoio Sheherah. 
s. Chat'sad^a, including Parang and Hes'dr. $. Rizzar. 4. Otmanzei, 

A 

Turungze'i. 6. Omarzei. 7. Sherpdi. 8. Tanggeh or Barkazei. The 
region of Hashtnagar is universally reckoned by the Afghdns, the 
place of their original settlement in Afghanistan. The tribe of the 
Mahmudzei, says Akhu n Derwe'zeh, were at this time a very ignorant 
set, in point of religious knowledge. Allured by the reputation of Ba'yezid, 
numbers of them went to visit him, and were seduced by the craft of the 
-■ aijph-apostdte ; and his success was rendered com pleat, by the invitation 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ h ^ -'A A f * f . A ^ A " 

* Flia. Nat. Bkt. 1 . YIv Cap. SI. 
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whicfrhe received, to tak€ up his residence in the country of Hashtnagar. 
Ba'yezid was not slow in perceiving- the advantages which, this situation 
afforded him, for pursuing theoperations, which he iiad so successfully ber 
guiii. He proceeded to ^Hashtnagar, and took up his residence at Kaledir 

A 

ill; the distri(5l of Omarzei, where he founded a city>. Thence he.issued cir^ 
cular letters; in every diredtion, addressed both to the learned-and to the 
ignorant, in the following terms; “ Come unto me, for I- am a perfect. Pi'r,. 
whoever, lays hold- of the skirt of my garment, shall ob^in salvation-, and 
whoever does-'not, shall utterly perish." He now assumed the appellation 
oi Pir Roshdn,y/h\Gh may be rendered the father of light," and it is 
from; this title, that his se6l were termed . Rosheniah, or the enlighUned. 
The alarm' of the orthodox. Moslems, was now extreme ; they had tam- 
pered with the new sect, till it was almost too late to attempt to suppress-^it by 
force; Ba yezIo had firmly- established his principles among the Afghans-; 
he increased in. influence, day by day, and the country was overrun with. 
infidelity>. Many, of the most learned of his opponents, had. been baffled 
in controversy, by the profound knowledge, and versatile genius which he 
displayed. If we may credit the authority of Akhu'n Derwe zehv how- 
ever, very different success attended his own exertions, and those of his 
spiritual instrudlor, Said Ali Tirmizii who,, at this period resided ' at 
Banker in. the territory of the Tusefze'i, and was-thc spiritual guardian 
of the age; the preserver of true religion among, the Afghans, the 
Sheikh oi and- 0«//asj and the scy miter of the Sunnis . — “ Pokh-..., 

tankha' was now like night, and knew not its own good from its-^|, 
but Said Ali was.a/light in) the midst of darkness. He remembered;' 
that it is said in the Hadis, or traditions, “ When any. heretic appears- 
among the followers of my religion, and there shall be any learned man, 
who is able to confute him, and shall negle61: this duty, of reproof, may; the 
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curse of Goo, of angels, and of all the learned, be on the head of that 
learned man, and may every Sunni^ from' his evil, have joy." Recolledl- 

A 

ing this denunciation, Said Ali TiRMfzi- determined to oppose the further 
progress of this heresy, and: accompanied by his favorite scholar, AKHu'ir 
Derwe'zeh, engaged in a controversial discussion with Ba'ye^i'D. In the 
debates which followed, the controversy seems to have been' chiefly ma- 
naged by Akhitn Derwe'zeh, who* confidently claims'* the victory, and 
felicitates himself greatly for having' giving his opponent the name of 
Plr Tdric, the* father of darkness, instead of '* the father of light," which 
he had assutnedi. ** In several conferences," says Akhu'n Derwe'zeh>,- 
** sometimes' accompanied by my revered Pfr, and sometimes alone,' T 
covered the infidel with such disgrace and> confusion,’ that he could not' 
open his mouth, in my presence, and I ^ed on him# as the brand of repro- 
bation, the epithet of Pir TdrzV, which he will' constantly retain, to the 
end* of time." Notwithstanding the exultation of Akhu'n Derwe'zeh,' 
if we judge of him by his compositions-, it is difficult to consider him' as a* 
match for the splendid talents of BSi'yezid ; and, by his own- confession; 
his victories, produced no effect on tfie* "AS the power of reli- 

gion, and religious ordinance" says he, “ is feeble without the authority 
of the prince, my exertions were of no avaiK, for at that time there was no* 
sovereign of fsldm to cut off the head of the infidel. It therefore hap- 
pened, that whenever I restrained any one of the ignorant Afghans from 
fesqrtingto him, two others constantly went in his stead. Many men 
hC'S^ttced to damnation, but the race of the Ajghdns, above all others." 

The proceedings of Ba yezid had now assumed a serious aspect, and 
required the vigorous interposition of the Moghul government. The 
power of the Afghans had been recently broken in Hindustan, but 

Z4 
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the fierce and iintractable mountaineers of Pokhtankhd, scarcely con* 
sidered themselves as affected, by the disasters of their countrymen, at a 
distance. TheMoghuls had occupied Kandahar, Cdbul, Ghazni, and a fevr 
more important posts, but had scarcely attempted to penetrate into 
the deep recesses of the mountains, Mah'san Kha n Gha'zi, an officer 
of great merit, was, at this time, governor of Cdhul. He made a sud- 
den irruption into the district of Hashtnagar, and having seized the 
person of Ba yezid, conducted him to Cdhul, whereS he exhibited him 
as a spectacle, to the populace, with his hair shaven, on one side of the 
head, and left untouched on the other,* But the impostor had a genius* 
too fertile in expedients, to be easily disconcerted ; and by dint of artifice* 
he not only extricated himself from this disgraceful situation, but had the 
address to preserve his credit unimpaired, among his followers. He affected 
a profound veneration for the Sheridt., or exterior ordinances of the law ; 
boldly denied the charges of innovation ; affirmed that he had conslantly 
conformed to the ritual observances of religion; and asserted thaf his opi- 
nions had been grossly misrepresented by the ignorant and malevolent. 
In the discussions which ensued, he defended himself with great vigour 
and ability, and extorted the admiration of all the learned. “ At last" 
says Akhu N Derwe'zeh, “ some ungodly learned men interceded for 
him, with Mah'san KhA'n, and he was set at liberty. They did not re- 
collect the saying of Abu Sheku'k Silmi, recorded in the Tamhid. “ The 

repentance of a punished infidel is of no effect, he shall certainly be- 

% 

put to death.” But, indeed, adds our author, if we attentively regard Ihoae 

A 

wilo pretend to be Ulema or learned, it will be obvious, that the greater 

* III .sonii* Af'^han Mss it is said, that he cul off his nose ; but this is probaHy occasU 
oned bv a I'aisil of tlu* transcriber, in wrilini; b'/ind, the tip of the uuse, tUe trunk of aa 
ejlepbaiit for. i>un i locks hair. • 
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part of them are incapable of distinguishing good from evil, or right from 
wrong.” On this occasion, Mahsan Kha n is supposed to have acted by 
the advice of his religious instructor, to whom, Ba'yezi d is asserted by 
Akhu'n Derwe'zeh, to have given a bribe of three hundred tangas, which, 
lam told, amounts to about six hundred rupees', a. sum which seems 
totally disproportionate to the magnitude >of the occasion ; and which, 
though it may have been given, can scarcely be deemed adequate to effect 
its object. * 

Ba'yezf'd having effected his release, immediate!^ on his return fVotA 
Cdbul, collected his disciples, friends and adherents, and retired to the 
mountainous district of Tolci. Not regarding himself is sufficiently 'se- 
cure, in this position, he again retreated, a;hd took post in the Strong and 
inaccessible hill country of Tirah; a country which haS been cOhjedttii’^d, 
t5LCorj;cspond to the territory of the ancient or 

by I am informed, that there is in this moUiifaihdus range, 

a.4)edple named Tun or Tori, who are sometimes improjieriy confounded 
with the lotei. The Totei are a division of the Bang'ash, riotoriohis 
even to the present day, for their attachment to the Rosheniah sect. The 
Turi on the contrary are rigid followers of tlie Shidh doctrines. The 
country occupied'*\^ the Tun, most probably corresponds to the terri- 
tory, of the ancient Thynvi, Tirah is one of the diVisibns of tlie Bang^ 
ashdt, or district.s occupied by the Bangash Clan, which is one of the 
most powerful, numerous, and valiant tribes among the jijghdtis. This 
tribe occupies the difficult hill country to the south of the mountainis of 
Lughnidn, which is about two hundred miles in length, and one hundred 
in breadth, on a rough calculation. The district of Tirah is about one 
hundred and fifty miles in length, extending ixofii Iridb to Cohdt, and 
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is divided into numerous glens, or mountain-vallies, part of which are 
occupied by the tribe AJridi, and the rest, by the Bangash. In this 
rough and’ dangerous country, Ba'yezi'd being freed from all hazard 
of a sudden surprize, immediately set about retrieving his late disgrace ; 
and prosecuted his plan& with increased ardour and activity. His sect 
began to assume a national character, and his- doctrines to be consi> 
dered as the peculiav religion of the Afghans^ to whom it now stood in 
nearly the same relation^ that the religion of Muh'ammed originally 
occupied!, with respect to the Arabs, His treatment at Cdbul had sunk 
deep, and festered in his mind ; and no sooner had he collected his 
bands, than he renewed his ravages and depredations with greater fury 

A 

than. ever; slaughtered the MosUm Ulema who opposed him, without 
mercy; and openly announced, that he would abolish the religion of Mu-' 
B AMMED, and substitute his own in its place. His views expanded wi^ 
his power; he determined no longer to coniine his operations ta^/' 
ghdnistan,, and announced the design of conquering both. Kkordiart, and 
Hindustan, In the pride of his heart, says Akh-un Derwe'zeh, he seems 
to have imagined that he was Mehedi, or at least, that he could perform 
hisi office : and he has stated this idea in the following, passage. 

Deh vl rashei: yardno mashiweret kr'u> * 

Va seca' las ba kr' u paturah da nabi din ba ghcdat kr'u 
Kulbawer pama ravanr'ii Ha khodayi ghovar'ei khodai ham zeyam 
Keh nabi ham vaiuh vayei la dagha nim ghar'e nit/am, 

Kek Jtfehedi raiak vayit- par ma khaina 

Ham hadi da khalaik yam bawer hand leh yekina.^ 

^ n ^ 4^ % aF 

^ ^ 
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Came my friends, said he, and I will advise you, 

I'will lay hand on the scymitcr and destroy the religion of the propliet. 

Place your full confidence in me if you would please Goo ; 

For I am your Goo, even I myself: regard me as the Plophet, I am in no 
respect deficient : 

Regard me as Aleliedi, I am in no respect defective : 

I am the true and sufficient guide: bold this for certain. 

Ba'yezi'd had announced to his followcrsi that he would levy an army, 
and march into Hindustan, to overthrow the emperor Acbar ; and such 

4 

was his vanity, and arrogance, that he already began to partition out the 
different provinces of the empire, among his followers. One of these, to 
whom lie consigned Dehlu, had the insolence to refuse it, aliedging that it 
lay almost desolate. He did not however confine himself to empty vaunts, 
but began to levy men with great activity, and to collect horses from every 
qj^a^er. In pursuance of this design, he issued a proclamation, requiring 
\aj]i^vvliOj^St!rssed horses to bring them, and deliver them over to him 
Wiihcut ; and declaring that he would pay the owners double prices, 
'as sooi^ahe had conquered the emperor Acbar, and possessed himself 
of the wealth of Hindustan. This order, however extravagant, he caused 
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to be rigorously enforced, and it fell on the merchants as severely as 
his avowed robberies. 

The Moghuls of Cdbuly when they learned that Ba yezi'd was levying 
men, and purchasing horses, on the credit of the wealth of Acbar, pre- 
pared to act against him vigorously; but it w:* . necessary to proceed with 
caution, as in the mountainous district of he could no longer be 

taken by Surfjrise. The Afghans of Tirdh, thcugli tli ’V had embraced 
the sect of Ba'yezj'd, and formally classed themselves* among his disci- 
ples, appear, nevertheless, to have preserved ell their friendly habits, and 
connections with the Moghuls, and to have retained a secret partiality for 
the ordinances of Islam. Ba yezid, having discovered among them, some 
secret practices with the Moghuls, determined to inflict on them a dreadful 
vengeance, which might have the effect of deterring otliers, from following 
their example. But as the mountaineers w'ere brave and couragepri^, Jn 
•order to accomplish his design W’ith safety, he practised on‘’{h1;i‘*j»th<5 
lowing stratagetn. — After expressing some dissatisfaction with ’theii; con- 
duct, he said, “ If you would recover my favour, you must all of appear 
before me, one by one, with your hands bound, in order that I may myself 
release you.” Ba'yezid had practised so many mystical and symbolical 
ceremonies, that the rude and simple mountaineers w le nduced, without 
hesitation, to comply with Jiis order ; and in the blind, less of their delusion, 
did as he suggested. They appeared before him, ‘severally, with their 
hands bound ; and three hundred of them, he caused to be put to mutant 
death, and laid the district so desolate, that it never returned into the 
possession of the original inhabitants, but passed into the hands of another 
race of mountaineers. Thus; .says Akh'un Derwe zeii, were the AJ^ 
ghdns of Tirah punished for their apostacy, according to the /*vords of 
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the prophet, Whosoever shall su^r wickedness a,n,d infidelity to prevail, 
tite curse of: God shall destroy them, and rest on their heads, till the day 
of judgment." Therefore, Gop, in his wrath, sent this infidel to tliem, 
for their utter extermination. 

After the terrible example of Tirah; the whole hill country of the 
Afghanis, apostatized to the new heresy, renouncing the Koran and all the 
ordinances of Islam, and practising in their place the rules of the new 
sect. They abandoned the stated public prayers, the prescribed donation 
of alms, and the regular fasts, according to the ordinance of Islam ; and 
they kept no fast whatsoever, excepting one of ten days, in the beginning 
of spring, which they termed Rdzeh ktil, the compleat fast. God preserve 
us all, says Akh'un Derwe'zeh, from such infidelity as his. 

I Ba'yezid's projects were now ripe, and with his usual promptitude, 

^Ci'Hmpted to carry them into execution. With a considerable 

f ^rcV,l^e^.scended into the plains of J^ingarhdr, sacked and burnt the 

„ Pf^(A^Bdroe\ which is also named Bar and Bdrur, and ravaged the 

^adjacem ^stricts. As he slowly retired towards the mountains, he was 

pursued by Mah'san Kha n Gha'zi ; who, by one of the rapid marches, for 

which the Moffhuls were formerlv so celebrated, came up with him, and 
Jf * 'It 

made a vig&;o.]S at '^ck on his rear, in the vicinity of Tor-rdga. Ba vezio 
’had impressed his folowers, With the belief, that, as soon as he should set 
eves on nJKha'n, that chieftain would fall dead from his horse. 

By such representations, he prevailed on them to stand the Moghul attack 
Vi the plain ; but no sooner did they feel the sharpness of the sabre of Misr, 
and hear its whizzing stroke descend, than their irregular bands were 
thrown into confusion, and by the iinp^tuosity of the onset of the Moghul 
cavalry ,yho charged in mass, they were quickly dispersed. The pursuit 
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was continued to the mountains, and dreadful slaughter was made.of. the 
fugitives, Ba'yezid himself escaped, on foot, with much difficulty, amid 
the general rout, and' made good his retreat to Hashtnagar; but the 
extreme fatigue, which he had endured, and the distress, which he had 
suffered, from parching thirst, and exposure to the sun, among the hills, 
brouglit on a fever,* which irritated by chagrin of mind, quickly put a 
period to his existence. He died in the evening, at Sherpaiy in the 
western part of Hashtnagar ; and thus, says Akhu'n ,Derwe'zeh, the 
father of darkness went into night. He was buried in Hashtnagar y 
adds our author, where, that which appears to be his tomb, still re- 
mains ; but, in reality, it is in hell. Such was the fate of Ba'yezid 
Ansa'ri, whose genius, though subtle and acute, and whose powers 
though great and versatile, seem to have been more of a literary and 
philosophical, than of a political or martial cast. He was evidently bettc^r 
fitted for founding a sect, than an empire ; and yet he ne^y s’.cC^ccei ^ 

' 'rM.. , 

in accomplishing both. 

The system pursued by Ba'yezid, however, Itad been too NvltilNnatured' 
by the genius of that singular character, to leave no effect behind it. His 
followers were numerous and enthusiastic ; and latterly, his sect by em- 
bracing, in a particular manner, the Afghan nation, ^has itssumed a special 
national character. According to Akhu n Dervve'zIjh, lie left behind him, 
five sons, who had been the prime agents, both in hi^depredations, and in 
his insurrection ; and after the infidel went to hell, the eldest ofYiflije 
assumed his place and character. The five sons of Ba yezid were, 

A 

1. Sheikh Omar, 2. Nu'r-ed-din, 3. Kheir-ed-din, 4. Cama l-ed-dih, 

* The Afghan Jolahy of which he died, seems (0 be the disease which we tetmjjLUgle fever. 
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5. Jela'l-ed-dint. SriEiKH Omar, the eldest of these, immediately after 
the decease of his father, grasped liis sword, and having collected his 
adherents, thus addressed them ; “ Come on ray friends, your Pir is not 

A 

dead, but has resigned his place, to his son Sheikh Omar, and conferred on 
him, and his followers, the empire of the whole world.” The vigour and 
alacrity of this leader, restored the confidence of the sect ; and it appears 
that he trod closely in the footsteps of his father, and omitted no means of 
reviving the enthusiasm, which hud been damped by the bad fortune and 
death of Ba'yezid. After a year liad elapsed, he raised from the grave, 
the body of the accursed father of darkness, and had his wliitc bones 
enshrined in an ark, and borne before him in battle, and on all other great 
occasions. To these bones, a species of homage was paid ; and they were 
Ijissed, and revered as relics, by the sect. “ When any great peril shall 
creuy ” said Sheikh Omar, “ your Pir shall recover life, and rise to 
''assist I’J, ftna d/stroy our enemies.” Impressed with confidence in this 
(lelusion, the Rosheiiiah sect recovered new life, and for some 
\ time t^l^, affairs succeeded prosperously. At last, however, Sheikh 

A 

Omar, elated by success, inconsiderately involved himself in a contest with 


the tribe of Tusefzei, who had long been the staunchest of his adherents. 

A.. 

The Tw<»tys!^,arfc,i^the bravest and most powerful of all the Afghan tribes, 
’ and they occupy the^rcatcr part of the*, extensive mountainous districts of 
Sewdd.A‘'*^rjuzvi,\^anher, Panj kora, Dude’r, and Chech li Hazdreh. These 
countries are all of great natural strength, and consist of ranges of lofty 
Vnountains, divided by vallies which axe watered with mountain streams, 
and occasionally intersected by abrupt precipices. Several of these 


distriCStp 

■> 

miles in 


are of considerable estimated extent. Sewdd is about seventy 
length, and forty in breadth, mid contains twenty-five vallies, 
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each watered by its own stream. Bajdwer, which conta ins eight extensive 
vallies, of which, Rod, the largest, , is nearly forty miles in length, is reck- 
oned still larger than Sewdd, but is only partially possessed by the Tusef^ 
xii ; many districts being occupied by the Mohmand, Sdpi, Shinwdri and 
Tarcaldni tribes. Banhir is about forty miles in length, and nearly t!>e 
same in breadth. The extent of these districts, however, is not accurately 
known. Panj-^kofa contains six v-allies or glens, each of which is about 
twenty miles in length ; and the district is roughly estimated at about fifty 

i 

miles in length, and about thirty-five in breadth. Dude'r is about forty 
miles in length, and not much inferior in breadth. The original seat 
of the Tdsejzei was between Cdbul and Ghazni ; but deserting this 
district, in the time of Mirza. Ulugh Beg, they conquered their pre- 
sent possessions from the native princes or Sultans, wIk) boasted to 
be descended from- Secander Zulkarnein ;.as many persons^in tjiat 
country still do, and produce in confirmation of this tTa&if-i'jn,, 
genealogical tables. These persons form a particular triBt>^ t con- 
but nevertheless affect to be of Arabic origin. Th^’‘t3r?untries, 
possessed by the Tdsejzei are in general well cultivated, and the tribe is 
very numerous. TJiey. have neveryielded more than a nominal obedience, 
to any sovereign ; but being divided into a number ofaaii^nct clans, with- 
out any general head, they are much less formidable, than they would, 
otherwise be, to their neighbours. 

The origin of' the quarrel between Sheikh Omar and the TusefzHt 
who had long been strenuous partizans of his sect, is not clearly explainecV; 
but he is asserted to have provoked them by some depredations. The 
warriors of Tdsejzei, however, quickly collected in a body, and ^jsaileu 
Sheikh Omar and his party, so sharply, at Bara, on the ban[KS of the 
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Sind ,' that they routed his adherents, and slew both that chief and his 

A 

brother Kheir-ed-djn. They burnt the body of Sheikh Omar to ashes, 
and consumed the shrine of the arch apostate Ea'yezid ; and his bones, 
which had been kissed with so much devotion;’ they seized, and most 
undcvoutly threw into the Sindi On this occasion, Jela'l-ed-din, the 
youngest of the five brothers, was also taken prisoner by the 2'usefzei ; 
and Nu r-ed-din, whO' escaped to Hashtnagar, was slain on his return by 
the Giijars. • 


The Gujars of Afghanistan, are of the same race as tliose who occupy 

the mountains of the Penjdb and upper Hindustan. In some districts they 

are nearly as numerous as the Afghans, especially in the territories of the 

tribe of Manddr, which form an extensive district, about one hundred 

miles in length and sixty in breadth. Before the reign of Acbar, all the 

of Manddr were of the Gujar race ; but the Afghdns had 

"tlje niountains, at a still more early period, and descending 

fspse v/^se, when favorable occasions occurred, they gradually possessed 

‘ themslfv^i of the plains. The Gujars of Afghanistan are still a brave 

people, of pastoral habits, whose wealth consists chiefly in cattle, and 

particularly in buffaloes. They are still numerous, as I am informed, in 

A. , 

the district^'' I'tash [nagar. 

Jela'l-ed-din th^youngest son of Ba'yezjd, says Akh'un Derwe'zeh, 
was P 2 W pVu'.oiicr.>/mong the Tusefzei : what a pity that he had not been 


slain: the world woulJ-not have grieved at his loss ; but travellers, mcr- 
\hants, and holy men would have rejoiced at his destru61ion. It appears, 
^at he had not, as yet, compleated the sum of his iniquities. The emperor ‘ 
was careless of iieligion, and devoted to pleasure, and a wordly 
mind. \s soon as he heard of the transailions which had occurred be- - 
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tween the and the sons of Ba'yezid, he issued his mandate to 

that tribe, to deliver up Jela l-ed-din, and his partisans, who had been 
made prisoners, to himself Wlien the slave of darkness entered the 
rcyal presence, he was most graciously received, and as he feigned sick- 
ness, he was desired, after some days, to present himself again, in order to 
receive some mark of royal favour. That .^erneiit brood, however, recom- 
pensed his kindness with black ingratitude. Being of a crafty and versa- 
tile disposition, he managed matters so skilfully, that ‘he escaped from 

I 

Lahore, and reached the mountains of Tirali, before .^cr. ar was apprized 
of ])is flight, d'hc genius of .[el A L-ED-niM, quickly retrieved the allairs 
of the Roshctiiah set.'-t, and on every occasion, he displayed a degree of 
energy worthy of his father Ba'yezid. He soon found himself at the 


head of a numerous liost, and announcing himself as emperor of the 
Afghans, or Pdihhah of Pokhtafikha , he called on all the Afghan, trijj^s 
to follow him into Hindustan. Let the Afghans only'. 
he, and 1 will soon overthrow the bulwarks of and Sikrei'^'^ \y.hore.‘' 


The Afghans colledted around his banners, but they 


wcre^Vj^orously/ 


opposed by the Moghuls, who occupied Paishdzver, and other parts of the 


country; lind Afghanistan, m'iis d\strn(:\(id state, suliered every species 
of calamity. Some peri.shcd by the ravages of the others by the 

attacks of Jela'l-ld-din. Tlie Moghuls slew inanypnndc’ent men, as par- 
tizans of the apostate, and Jela l-ed-din made repeals, and many true. 
Afghans suffered death, under the suspicion of being ivloghuls of ' Tdju's. 


Thus infidelity brought its own reward, and Pokhtankha was alternatelv- 
ravaged by both parties. Jn these conflidls, Cama'l-ed-din, the brother 
of Jel.a i.-ED-DiN, was taken captive by the Moghuls, and afterwards 
^ied in prison. I'he perseverance of Jela'l-ed-d;n was, howevecj’gaining 
ground, and he had extended his power considerably-heyqnd t^jiat of his 
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father; vhen^bf ft sudden assault, he gained possession of 
Finding himself unable to maintain himself in this position, after sacking 
the city, he was compelled to evacuate it. But as he retired, he was vi- 
gorously attacked by the Haxarak, in the 'Vicinity of Qhaznit and perished 
in the eonfiidl;. 

The Hazdrah are a distinct race from cither the Afghans, or the Mog- 

kuls, though thei? tribes are much intermixed with these and other races. 

Their original seat is supposed to have been the country between Herat and 
« 

Batbh; but their possessions extend much wider, and they occupy a con- 
siderable part of the districts which lie between Ghazni and Kandahar , in 
one direction, and between Maiddu and Balkh in the other. The learned 
Abu L Faz'el, has stated in the Aym Aebari, that the Hazdrah are of 
J^Qghul origin, and that they sprang from the remains of an army sent by 
^man tp the assistance of his brother Hola'ku'. But this opinion 
aeem^^ibt \0 be founded on any authority ; and the Hazdrah themselvejs 
jiiaititahlahat they are the original inhabitants of the country. In the 
reign </f Acbar, the Hazdrah appear, from the Ayin Apbari, to have 
occupied several extensive districts, in the divisions of both Kandahar, and 
Cdbul. In the dfvision of Kandahar, they occupied the district of Term ; 
which, in the niillitary census of the Moghul empire, is rated at one thou- 
^ ^and five hundred cavalry, and three thousand infantiy. The Hazdrah tribe 
Mdiddni, also occupied the extensive district of Mdiddn, in the division of 
C<z6«/, which is rated at two thousand cavalry; and, in conjunction with a 
Turkman tribe, they occupied the district of Gho band tin the same division* 
v^ich is rated at three thousand cavalry, and five tliousard infantry. 
"From every informatiorAhat I have been able to procure, re’atlve to the 
Hazdrah, 1 am in^lin^to think thpaiaiPahUvi extraction. The Pa/flavi 

C 5 
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language is sometimes denominated Azwaresh and Hazwahsh ( and in all- 
the dialects oiAJghdnisiani'iYv&chzn^eoishiwtohis so common, that 
the word may be almdst identified with Hazdrah. The Hazdrah tribes, 
likd those of the TdjiCy seen! not to have embraced the Rosheniah sect ; 
but rather to have regarded it with jealousy, both in a religious and 
political point of view. From their uncommon bravery, roaming habits, 
and local situation, they .were formidable enemies to the new sect; and 
particularly embarrassed them, by betraying their motions to the Moghuls, 

k 

After the death of Jela l-ed-din. Ah da d the son of Sheikh Omar, 
seated himself in the chair of infidelity, and propagated the pernicious’ 
doctrines of the father of darkness ; may God also destroy him utterly. 
Though the accursed Ba'yezid died, as has been related ; though his 
shrine was burnt, and his bones, that had been kissed, and venerated 
thrown into the Sind; yet, says Akhu'n Derwe'zeh, his^ftHPW^fs still 
pretend that his tomb is at Caniguram; and there, evening and'\pi/ioiilng, 
they perform their devotions. Such are the deceptions whicli tl/^pprac- 
tise to seduce believers to destrudlion. “ But let every one v^o aesires 
to avoid the punishment both of this life, and of that which is to come ; 
who is anxious to remain steadfast in the faith of Islam, and not to 
swerve into infidelity, avoid the Pi'rs of this sc6l of darkness, 'and never 
become their disciple, else he is likely to run the same course. Of al 
truth, all the calamities which, in these latter days, have wasted Afgha- 
nistan, are to be attributed to these Ptrs, and their disciples. May God 
grant, that all the Moslems of Pokhtankhd, who retain affection, and attach-' 
inent to their Ulema, may be preserved from infidelity; but the holy 
prophet hath said, that whoever shall associate wii^ infidels and apostates, 
his faith shall perish, and in the day of judgment his face shall be yellow; 
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«nd s^n^ong the just. But whosoever main- 

tains constant ^ntn.ity,.^g^inst this race of , darkness, may God illuminate 
bis countenance. ;May; every Afghan ^ every person within the pale 
of hldni, uvoid the society of the children of darkness ^ or may he be 
a^ccursed, and for ever remain jua hell. . 


' I, AKFfON DERWfi’ZEtf, haVe Composed this narrative of fa6ls, agreeably 
to the maxims of the holy prophet’s,- for no other purpose but the benefit 
of the ignorant? and' I have, written it in the Afgkdn language, because 
the greater part of tile Fokhtans understand no other! This narrative has 
also been' written' at the greater Itength for this reasonr;'*that rf any of the 
books and treatises, which the attursed Ba yezId left behind him, should 
fall into the hands of a true believer; he may beihduc^ to’ commit them to* 
the flames, and may be prevented fVom giving any credit "to their doc- 
trines, for though the style of the father of darkness is alluring, impres- 


sfve any.* jattradlive, yet his tenets are pregnant with infidelity and’ impiety.** 

. V 

The r.aiu-ative of Akhu'n Derwe'z£h terminates with the death of 
Jelal-ed-din, and the accession of Ah da'd; ais chief of the Ro^heniahs, 
or as they were latterly denominated Jeldlians. This period, therefore, 
gives the date of the composition of the Makhnan' Afghani, in which the 
author takes every opportunity of alluding to the Rosheniak se6\, aiid 
j^j^probating their tenets. 


The Makhzan Afghani is still extremely popular among the Afghans, 
'^'keing written in quaint and rhyming periods, such as are termed 
bV the Persians, Makdfa and Masaja ; which, though void of quan- 
rhythm, are 
ing passages are soo 


easily recollected, and therefore the most strik- 
j/converted into popular proverbs and adages. 
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A«huV DerweTzeh resided in Banker among the Tds^ei; mi weeet^. 

A , . ■ 

ed his Pir, Sheikh Ali Tirmizi. Though the most adlive t>ppo«eat of 
Ba yezio, little is hnovm conderhmg him* .OKeepting the fhcts which he 
himself haementiohed: By ’hii own account^ it appears, that his endeay** 
ours to preserve the Afghans from the sedu^ons .ofBAVEZiD, had a verjT 
limited effect $ and if he afterwards acquired greater popularity anmng the 
Afghans, itiisnoexsis to have proceeded, more from the resentment oeeasioiV' 

A ‘ 

qA hy the attach 4)f ;9 h£xkh Oi«ap on the than, from any merit 

of his own. Auiqng the however, of whom he Was descended, he 
has always hew highly yenei^ted.. hlu'i 4 .A Asghah, the brother, and 
Cbrimpa'o the-s 9 ii pf H .J^awK;?EHj likewise acquired some cele» 
brity in the saipc c^use/ and distinguished themselves, by the opposition, 
which they offered to the progress of the heresy. The tomb of Ceriaj- 
DA D, is still a place celebrated for die resort of the faithful, in the north- 

Wti i ^ f' ^ 

ern parts of Sewdd. Fragments of both theseimthors, are wroughi^^ into 
the composition of the Makhzan Afghani, 

One day, as I was APonversing with one Of the adherents cf Ba^yezid,, 
says Akhu'n pfiRWE'zDH, he took occasion, in the course of conversation, 
to recite one of that heretic's poems, in vituperation of learning and the 
learned. My brother Mu ua Asohak immediately took him up, and 

offered to hear all that he had to say on the subject, provided that he vfouli ! 

*■ ♦ 

listen to him in his turn. The proposal haying been accepted, when the 
Afghan had finished his recitation, my brother repeated poetical invectives^ 
against Ba'yezId, in the Afghan language, till his opponent was hearti^/ 
ashamed, and promised no more to derogate from the merit of thelearn^j. 
The following is a specimen of the invectives ^against Bayezi'd, com- 
pQsed by Mu'lea Asghar. t 
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tisTEK O friends ! said the prophet^ as he was, one day, sitting' in the mosque : 
" Verily, the angel JabrayTl came to me, by the favour of the good God : 
Then Jab RAY i'l, the messenger of the good God, told me. 

That after five hundred years, seventy three sects would be formed among my 
people. — 

Heretics there arc of many sorts, but a powerful one is Tiric. 

He claims the authority of jABRAYrn, and is the enemy of the prophet. 

O ye servants of God, who maintain the religion of the prophet. 

This Tdric is Mice a counterfeit coin (Tanga) that has nothing but the 
stamp of«gold ; 

This Tdric, when he offers Namaz, performs no Wdzu ; 

He would not perform this, were it not that the people may believe in him. 

O Td ric ! agent of Satan, this is your glory, 

A 

That you arc inimical to the l^rned : (Ulema ) 

Is there any one, O ! accursed ! who is hostile to the learned, like you ? 

Seize hold of the bridle reins of the learned, and they will conduct you in the 
true path. 

’ Listen to the dictates of the learned, for they are the light of a country ; 
Therefore, ye people, great and small, lay hold of the bridle reins of tlie 
learned. 

The learned sit, as heirs, in the heritage of the prophet ; 

Behold the learned, they ride in the right course, they ride in the way of the 
law, ( Shcriat ) 

Every one who i-s an infidel, neglects to conform to the law, ( Sheridt) and its 
precepts. 

> The Td ric is cursed and accursed, he denies the appearance of God, and his 
life is unprofitable. 

O Tdric ! vile heretic, may you suffer utter perdition. 

Practice not self importance, lest you be entangled in destruction. 

I O Tdric ! hog, imperfect being, accursed of a truth. 

\ What enchantment have you practised, that your disciples are in every house."^ 

D 5 
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In order to display the character of this composition, the translation 
is rendered as literally as possible. It is obvious that such silly and out- 
rageous invectives were little calculated to oppose the progress of 
Ba'yezid, and though they might have some effect among the Moghuls, 
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Tdjic, HazdraJi, and other tribes, avowedly hostile to his cause, they 
do not appear to have made any impression on the Afghans, who were 
the real supporters of the sect. 

Cerimda'd-beni-Derwe zeh is, perhaps, to he considered as the coadju- 
- tor of his father, in the composition of the Makhzan Afghani. Tiiougli 
almost as intemperate as his father Akhu n Derwe zeh, he seems 
to have been a» plain well meaning man, who valued the truths of 
religion, more than the elegancies of style. In a dissertation on the 
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peculiar letters of the Afghans, as distinguished from those of tlw 
Arabs, inserted in that work, lie makes the following singular apology, for 
the inelegance of his composition. 

“ Know gentle reader, that in Afghan poems, the authors are accus- 
tomed to pay no great attention, to the corre6lness and similarity of the 
rhyme, or the equal proportion of the lines to each other, in a couplet; 
nor are they more careful, with respect to uniformity of orthography. 
For my own part, I must admit, that I have paid little attention to poetry, 
for the mere purpose of promoting the pleasure of the hearer; but res- 
pecting the more important matters of religion, I have been more careful ; 
and should any one profit by my endeavours, the prayers of that person 
will be most acceptable to the author." 

This passage not unaptly characterizes the Makhzan Afghani, the 
style of which is both quaint and rambling, while the texture sets all 
method at defiance. Indeed the work betrays few features cf^ cither 
power of thought or vigour of expression. A considerable part of it, 
consists of translations of sentences, and passages, from common moral 
and religious traCls, in the Arabic and Persic languages ; such as the 

A 

Kas'ickh Burdah, the Khalasei Ceiddni, the Resdleh Imam Omar Nasaf, the 
works of Nasar Kiiosru and Ba'yezId Bosta'mi. These fragments of 
translation, are intermingled with religious exhortations, addressed to tlw^ 
Afghan tribes ; common maxims of morality, quaint verses, and mystical 
explanations of the Ajrabic and Pushtu letters of the alphabet. Some^ 
Afghans are inclined to think, that the popular Makkzan Afghani, is nf'/t 
the conjunct work of Akh'un Derwe'zeh and CerImda'd, but only a 
compilation, from two distinct works of the san!^ name ; the first, com- 
posed by Akh'un Derwe zeh, and the second, Uv his son Ceiumoa'd. 

7 ' 
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It must be admitted that its present Iposo and disjointed state, seems to 
favour this opinion. 

In this sketch of the proceedings of BA"YS:iiD, and the Rosheniah sect; 
I have closely followed Akh'un Derwe zeh, his most determined enemy. 
The narrative, however intemperate in point of religious zeal, is faithful 
and accurate in point of fact. It is'however defective, in not giving a clear 
and connected detail, of the tenets, or system of opinions propagated by 

9 

that hcre.siarch. To supply this and other imperfections, 1 shall there- 
fore subjoin a translation of the ninth sedtion of the Dabist(in, a work com- 
posed in a style, very superior to the narrative of Akh'un Derwe zeh. 
Moilsani Fa'ni, the author of the Dahistan, appears to have drawn up 

•r. -T .IT 1 

hls sketch of tlie Rosheniah sect, from the best authorities ; he appeals 
to persons who were themselves engaged in some of the transactions 
•lecorded, and he cites the works of Ba'yezId himself, which I have not 
been so fortunate as to procure. 
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DABISTAN, C. IX. 


JLccmint of the Rosheniah sect, divided into three 

sections. 


1, Of the appearance of Mix an Ba TEzfv, and of some of his sayings!, 

2, A short account of his proceedings. 

3, Account of his sons. 

1. OJf THE APPEARAJWE OF MIYA'N BA'YEZTD. 


In the Hulndmeh, which is composed by B a'yezid himself, it is written, 

a 

that Ba'yezid ANSA'Rr was the son of Sheikh Abdullah, who was 
sprung in the seventh descent from Sheikh SIraj-ed-din Am sa'ri. H6 
was born at Jalinckr, in the Penjah^ in the latter period of the Afghdif 
monarchy. About a year after this event, the blessed ZEHi'a-ED-DiN 
Ba'ber Padshah, was victorious over the Afghans, and conquered Hincf. 
Ill the Moghul history it is related, that Ba'ber defeated Ibra'ium Khan 
Afghan, in the year of the Hejirah, 932. In the Hdlnameh it is also 
Stated, that the mother of Ba'yezio was named Ba n in, and that the 
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A 

father of BA'Niif, and the grand father of Abdullah were brothers, and 
resided in the city of Jalinder^ where Miya n Ba yezi'd was born. The 

A 

father of Abdullah asked Ba'^in, the daughter of Muh'ammed Amin, 

A A 

for his son Abdullah, in marriage. Abdullah, the father of Ba'yezid, 
resided at Caniguraniy in the hill country of the Afghans; and when the. 
powerof theiWogfefA began to prevail, Ba nin also went with Ba yezid to 

A 

Caniguram. Abdullah had no affection for Ba nin, and at last divorced 
her; and MiyaVBa'yezid suffered great hardships, from the enmity of 

A 

a step-mother, and of her son named Yaku b, besides the neglect of 
his father. It was the practice of Ba yezi'd, whenever he went to tend 
his own grain fields, to guard, and pay attention likewise to the fields of 
others ; and from his childhood he had an inclination towards the first 
cause of all ; insomuch that he once made this enquiry : “ Here are the 

A 

heavens and the earth ; but where is God ?” Khwa'jeh Ismail, who was 
one of his relations, being moved by a sacred impulse, which he received 
in a dream, devoted himself to austere exercises of devotion ; and many 
persons who attended him, derived great spiritual benefit from him. 

A 

Ba'yezid, also, wished to become his disciple, but Abdullah forbade him, 
saying, “ It is a disgrace to me that you should become the disciple of the 
meanest of your relations ; go and attend the sons of Sheikh Bahaved-» 
-dIn Zecaiiia'.” Ba'yezid answered, ** the character of a Sheikh goes not 
• by inheritance.” At last, however, Ba'yezid was called to austere devotion, 
by an invisible influence, and passed through the several gradations of the 
external ordinances, orShendt; re&Wty y or hakikat; true knowledge, or 
ndrifat ; proximity, or kitrbet ; unioni or was akt ; and indwelling in God, 
oV sacunet. He was joined by the people ; the envious were vexed at his 
success, and he issued his call to the multitude, who had not attained the 
same degrees. BAYjtzio had no respect for family descent ; but only 
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for science, and accomplishments. — “ Paradise is for the servants of God, 
thoLigli they be C Habeshi ) slaves ; and hell-fire is for sinners, 

thougli Sayyads of Koreish extraction,’’ — He saw God manifest, accord- 
ing to the text. “ Peradvchture you may see your Gou made manifest:" 
and BaVk-zid was ordered to pronounce the sentence. — I have seen 
thee, being with thee ; I have known thee being with thee." — And the 
just one .said to him, “ the evil of this world is light in comparison of 
the future ; search diligently for what is good, and search not after what 
is bad." And the lord announced to him, “ 1 liave ordained as duties, 
exlerror and interior devotion : I have rendered exterior worship a duty, as 
a Jneans of acquiring mdrifat^ ot divine knowledge ; and interior w'orship, 
an eternal duty." — Ba^yczid was perplexed. “If I offer prayer or 
namaz,” said he; “ I am an idolater, and if I do not offer it,. I am an 
infidel." Besides the prophet says, “ the performing of namaz is idolatry, 
and the neglect of it is infidelity.” Then the divine order arrived, “ per- 
form the namdzoi the anhia or prophets." He asked, what that was. 

God almighty declared, “ the praise of the . all-w6rshipful." After this, 
he adopted that namaz, as it is said, — The worship of those who are 
united to the divine unity, is like the worship of a worshipper, before 
men ; but before God, like the object of worship." — Ba yezid employed 
liim.sejf mucii.iii the practice of: secret; devotion, concerning which the ^ 
prophet has said, “ the best- remembrance of God, .is seefet remembrance ; . 
and the best food, is that which is suflicienf." And again, “ remember 
your God, morning and evening, and be not oiie of the.negligent." . His 
adlicfents were informed, in a dream, and Ba'yezid himself was warned, 
by a voice, that they should call him MrYA^n Rosken ; arid he obtuinira 
eternal lifet as God has said, “ Say m)t of him widid is slain in the, way of 
the Lord, that be is dead, but that he is alivie. iBut /you -cannot distin- 
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guish the deaf, the dumb and the blind, nor can they reply to you, for 
they are deaf in hearing the truth, dumb in speaking the truth, and 
blind in seeing the truth." — From persons of that description, Ba yezid 
saved himself by separation ; and many revelations descended on him. 
Now, revelation is a light, which descends into t)ie heart, and displays 
the real nature of tliUigs, according as they are. jABRAviL also descended 
to him, according as it is said in the Koran, “ I send down angels, and 
the spirit, at my pleasure, on whomsoever I please, among my servants." 
God almighty also conferred on him the gift of prophecy, and elevated 
him to the rank of a prophet ; according as is said, “ J have sent none 
before thee, excepting those persons W'ho have received revelation.” 
Miya'n Roshen, or Bayezid was extremely riglileou.s in Ins actions, 
as it is said, “ When God intends the good of one of his creatures, lie 
gives him an admonisher in his spirit, and a restrainer in his heart ;so tliat 
of his OW'D accord, he admonishes and restrains himself.” Ba yezid said 
to the learned men, “ what says the calmei shahddet, or confession of the 
faith ?” They replied, “ We bear testimony that there is no God but God ; 
that is, that there is no God worthy of worship, but God almighty.” 
Miya'n Ba'yezid said, if a person be not acquainted with God almighty, 
and py that he is acquainted, is it not a lie ? for, as it is .said, “ lie who 
sees not God, knows not God.” Moula na Ziccakia said to Miya jt 
B Wezid, “ You say that you are acquainted with tlic heart, and tliat its 
secrets arc open before you ; inform me what is passing in my heart, and 
when you have informed me truly of this, I shall then believe in you.” 
Miya'n Roshen said, “ I am acquainted with the secrets of the heart, but 
you are devoid of heart ; had you possessed a heart, I should have informed 
you concerning it.” Then said Moula'na Zecaria, (to those who were 
present) “ kill me first, and if you find a heart in me, then put Ba vezi'd to 

F 5 
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death; and if you find none, then let him be preserved." Miya'n Ba'yezid 
said, “ that heart which you mention, you will equally find, if you kill a 
calf, or a kid, or a dog ; but that lump of flesh is not the heart." The 
prophet declares, “ the heart of the faithful is more elevated 
than the empyreal vault, (arsh) and more spacious than the region of 
the throne of Goo, (kurs )" and again. “ Hearts testify of hearts." 

Moula'n A Zec ARi A Said to him, “ you say that you are acquainted with 
the secrets of the tomb ; let us go with you to a sepulchral ground, and 
converse with the dead." Miya'm Ba'yezio said, “ if you listened 
to the voice of the dead, I should not term you an infidel, (gabar)" 

The author of this work observed to a Miydn^ of the Rosheniah sect, 
that if instead of this answer, the Mt'ydn had replied to him, “ your voice, 
which I hear, is that of a dead person, proceeding from the tomb of the 
corporeal embers," it had been better. He was pleased, and immediately 
wrote down on the margin of the Halndmeky that this also was the reply 
of Bayezid. Thus what the Mdhed sing/s, happened tome, 

In a friendly way, I have viewed, and I have given, 

A mark imrnarked, to the searchers of the way. 

Then the learned men asked Miya'n Ba'yezid, *♦ By what woyd or 
deed of yours, shall we be convinced concerning you?" Ba'yezid an- 
swered, “ Find out a scholar, who has studied devotion, with the best, and 
ablest of you, and let him attend me, and perform devotional exer- 
cises according to my rules, and if he receive improvement, then 
believe in me.” A person named Malec Mirza said, ** Ba'yezid, beware 
of arrogant speech, and assert not that men have swerved info error : 
whoever chooses, let him follow your path, and whoever does not choose, 
let him let it alone." Miya'n Roshen Ba'yezid said, “ 1 will propose to 
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you a comparison. If tliere were a house, witii only one door, jii wbicln 
a great multitude liad fallen asleep ; and that house were tocatch fire, ami 
one person should accidentally awake, ought he to awaken any one else, 
or not ?” His enemies said, ‘ Ba yszid, since you alledge that you have 
received the order of God Almighty, say if you please, “ Jabrayil visits 
me, and I am MekecH but terra not the people wtaries of error, and 
infidels.’ 

Miya H Roshen B'a yezid did not deem it right, to eat of the llesh. of 
an animal, killed! by a person- whom he did not know, or who did not 
adhere to the doctrine of the divine unity. 

Ba yezid knew tliat a worldly wise man, (dkel) before man is living, 
but before God, dead : that his form is like the form of a man, but his 

A 

qualities those of a brute beast ; whereasS, an Adrif, or enlightened man, 
is living before God ; while his form is like the form of man, and his 
qualities, like the qualities of the merciful God. 

A 

B.a'yezi'd said to his father Abdullah; “ the Ahibian prophet has 
said that the law ( Sheridt) is like night ; the Tarikat, or means of attain- 
ing goodne.ss, like the stars ; the Hukikaty like the moon ; and the 
Mdr^atf like the sun ; and nothing is superior to the sun/' 

lyfiYA'N Ba yezi d RPshem said, " the matters of the A'/imj/,or law, are 
Moslem principles: (i. Pronouncing the profession of the faith : 

^2. The stated prayers : 3. Religious fasting.: 4. HaJ, or pilgrimage: 
5. Zacat, or the stated alms :) also, reciting.the kalmei skahadlety or profes- 
sion of faith, accompanied with true belief. The business of the Tarikat 
is the Tdibih and Tahiti ; the recitation of the attributes of God ; the con- 
stant mention of the name of God ; the guarding of the heart from 
doubt. 
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Thf keeping the fast of the nionlh Ramazan, and abstinence from 
eating, drhiking, and sensual intercourse, are matters of Sheriat. 

Fasting by supererogation, the never filling the belly with food, but 
accustoining it to a spare diet, and restraining the body from the lusts of 
the flesh, are matters of Tarihat. 

The giving the stated alms, or Zacat of wealth, and the giving a tenth 
in charity, are matters which belong to the Shetidt : but the giving food 
and clotliing to the religious mendicant, and the performer of fasts, and 
assisting the helpless, belong to the Tankat. 

The performing the circuit of the house of the friend of God ; (Abra- 
ham) the being free from wickedness and crime, and avoiding war, are 
matters of Sheriat : but the performing the circuit of the house of the 
friend of God, to wit, the heart, and warring with the natural inclinations, 
and performing obedience to the angels, are matters of Tankat. 

To remain constantly meditating on Almighty God ; to believe firmly 
in the instruction which has been received ; to remove the veil of what- 
ever exists besides God, from the heart ; and to fix the view on the charms 
of the object of celestial affection, are matters of Haktkat. 

To view the divine nature with the eye of the heart ; to see hii*^, on 
every side, face to face, in every mansion, with the light of the uiv’er- 
standing ; and to ii\jure no creature of the all-just, are matters of Mdrifat. 

To know the all-just, and comprehend the mystic sound of the beads 
in reciting the tashih' or rosary ; and to understand the import of the divine 
names, are matters of Kurbet, or proximity to God. 

Tochusethc renunciation of self, and to do every thing in the divine 
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essence ; to exhibit abstraction from' superfluous objects, and to be con-, 
vinced of the divine- union, ace matters of Was alcty or union with Goo. 

To lose individuality, in deity absolute, and in surviving to become' 
absolute, and to be united with the unity, and to be delivered from evil, 
are matters of Touht'd, or the being made one with God. 

The indwelling, and. being resided in, the assuming the attributes of 
the deity, absofute^^and renouncin.g a person’s own attributes, are matters 
of Sacuuet, or indwelling in God aqd b.eyond this, there is no superior 
degree.’ 

The terms Kiirbet, was'alet, wah'adet, Sacunet,arc peculiar toMiYA'K 
Roshen Ba'yezi'd, and placed by him above Shcridt, Tarikaty, iind 
Mdrijat. 

At that time, it was customary, when friends had been separated, on their 
coming together again, at the first meeting, to make inquiries, concerning 
the health, wealth, and families, of each other. But the friends of Mi ya'ic 
Roshen Ba yezid were wont to inquire, first, concerning each other’s faith, 
spiritual progress, experiences, love, and divine knowledge ; and afterwards, 
cwjcs^ing their health and welfare. When they inquired concerning any 
othcrl person, it was in the following terms : “ How i.s- he with re.spect to 
relignon, and the faith ; and does he hold fast the love of the friends of 
^360” — and in those things they rejoiced. The prophet says, “ Verily, 
*God does not regard your forms, nor does he regard your wealth, but he 
regards your hearts and your actions.” 

Mi r A'N Ba'yezi'd , in his early youth, was wont to conform to the five ordi- 

‘ I 

nances of hlaniy to repeat the confession of faith, to say J^amdz five times, 
and to keep the stated fasts. But, as he was not master of sufficient v/calth, 
‘ P 5 
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it was not necessary for him to perform Zacat, or offer the started alms. He* 
was desirous of going on Haj, or pilgrimage ; but be was still too young 
(for this to be a duty) when he attained to the perfection of religion. God 
Almighty has said, “ Verily, I am near to mankind, nearer than their own 
nocks ; there is no separation between me and mankind, and I am one with 
mankind, but mankind know it not : nor can a man attain the knowledge 
of me, unless by means of the assiduous perusal of the sacred volume, 
and not by much travel of the feet ; but he may attain ‘the knowledge of 
me, by ardent meditation ; and, by obedience, a man becomes perfect.”— 
Thus far from the Hal JsTdmeh of Miya'n Ba yezid. 


II. ACCaUHT OF THE HISTORY OF MI VAN BAYEZID. 

HAVING assumed tfie character of a praphet, Bayezid ordered his 
followers to practise religious austerities, and caused them to perform 
Jfiimdz ; but not towards any determined quarter ; for, as the sacred text 
runs, “ wherever you turn, you turn towards Goo.” He said, ceremonial 
bathing in water is unnecessary, for as soon as the air blows upon us, the 
body is puriffed ; for the four elements are equally pure. He said, w^l lever 
knows not himself, and knows not God, is not a man ; and if lie be 
harmful, he is to be counted a wolf, a tiger, a serpent, or a scorraon: 
and the Arabian prophet has said, “ kill a harmful creature before it caus^* 
harm.” If, however, such a person be of good conduct, and a performer 
of JV'amdz, then he is to be coiivsidered as an ox or a sheep, aiid the killing' 
of such a creature is lawful. In conformity to this doctrine, he ordered his 
enemies, who were self-conceited, to be put to death, because they were 

I 

to be regarded as brute beasts : as it is said in the Koran, ** they are li|te 
brute beasts, nay, worse.” 
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He said, that every one who knows not himself, and regards not eter- 
nal life, and everlasting existence, is dead ; and the property of a dead 
man, when his heirs are also as the dead, reverts to the living, In con- 
formity to this notion, he ordered the ignorant to be put to death. When 
he found a acquainted with himself, he preferred him to a Mu- 

slerndn* 

He, and his sons, for a certain time, practised high-way robbery ; and 
plundered much wealth, from Muslemdns^ and others. A fifth part of the 
booty he deposited in a store house, and when it was wanted, distri- 
buted it among his most trusty adherents. Ba'yezjd, and his sons, were 
abstinent in point of chastity, and refrained from lewdness, and improper 
actions ; from plundering the utlitarians, and using violence towards 
those who believed in the unity. 

The compositions of BA'iREafo are very numerous, in the Arabic, Persic, 
Hindi, zndAfgh&ni languages. The Makso'd-al-Mu'menin is in- Arabic, 
It is said that the all-just addressed him, through MiY A'Njr J-ABEAYiL* He 
also composed the book, called the Khdr-al^Bian, in’ four languages, 
Arabiffi Persic, Hindi, and- Pashtu, or Afghani and in these four 

. f , 

lafigifi^lges, the same import is conveyed. The address, in this work, is 

that Jlf the all-just, almighty Goo, toBA'YEzio; and it is reckoned a 

jvorlt of divine inspiration. He also composed the Hal Ndmeh, in which 
i 

^he has given an account of himself. 

The most remarkable circumstance, in the hi.story of Ba-yezid, is that 
he was an illiterate mtui,- and yet explains the meaning of (he ICardn : 

/ * Th« terras expressive of respect, in the oriental lan^naj^, equivalent to the English, 
Tiottar, hisrhiieM, tmiesty, S;c. are not only applied to men, but in a way which often appears, 
very ludicrous, to prophets, angels, and eveu to the supreme God. 
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anti his speeches were usuttlly pregnant with profound wisdom; so that 
learned men were astonished at him. 

It is said, that it was in consequence of the divine command, that he put 
to dcatli those who knew not OoD. Tlirce tinries he received the divirie 
command, without putting his hand to the sabre ; but when it had been 
repeatedly received, being devoid of resource, he girt up his loins, for 
the religious war. 

I 

Hk was contemporary with Mirza MuiCammed HeiCim, the son of 

I-IcMA'Yt; N Pa ijshah; and the author has heard from Mirza Shah 

Muh'ammi: D, who was surnamed Ghazni Kha'n, that it was in the 

year a. h. <)49, that Miya'n RosHfeN aciqUIred strength, and established 

his sect. My Auher Sha h Beg Kha'n Arghu'n, surnamed Kha n-Dou- 

r'an, said, he saw Miyam Ba yezi'd, before 'His greaf rising, when he 

^ \ 

was brought to the court of Mirza Muh'ammed 'Hekim, and the Vleifia^ 
or learned, were baffled in disputing with him ; and were compelled to let 
him take his departure. In the . beginning of the year a. h. 994. the 
tidings of the death of Mirza Moh'ammed Hekim reached the , ele- 
vated throne of empire, from Cdbnl. il'he tomb of ,Mjiy.a'n .Ba'YJEzi'd is at 

yj t 

B'hatahpur, in the hill-country of the Afghans, 

^ j 

•III. O.V THE TRAXSACTIO^''S OF THE SOKS OP MIYAA \ ; 

BAYEZID. 

'OMAR SHEIKH, Gamax-ed-din, Nu'r-ed-dim, and Jelal-ed-diw, 
were the sons of Ba'yezid, and he had a daughter named Cama'l Kha'tun, 
After the Miya'n, JelaX-ed-din succeeded to h'ls rank, and spiritual^ 
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dignity, and attained great power. He was just, and pious ; con- 
formed strictly to the rules of Miya n Ba'yezid, and exerted himself 
with vigour and activity. In the year a. ii. 9S9, when the lofty stand- 
ard of the sublime presence of the emperor Acbar, was proceeding 
from Cdbuly to the seat of authority, he came to meet him ; but after 
some days fled from the court. In the year 1000, the sublime majesty 

A 

of the emperor, sent J afar Beg Kazwini Bakhshi, who was surnamed 
Asaf Khan, to extirpate Jela'l-ed-din Rosheni, whom the emperor 
termed Jeldlah ; and in the same year the emperor's warriors having tak- 
en prisoners the wives and children of Jela'l-ed-din, by the agency of a 

A 

person named Wah'adet-Ali, presented them at the foot of the imperial 
throne. In the year 1007, and during the reign of the emperor Jela'l-ed- 
din Acbar, IV^YA N Jela'l-ed-din took Ghazni t and cruelly ravaged 
its confines, but was not able to maintain himself in that position. When 
he left Ghazni, however, a conflict took place between the Hazdrah and 
the Afghans, and Miya'n Jela'l-ed-din being wounded by the hand of 
Sha'dma'n Haza'rah, fled to the mountain Rabat, where Mura d Beg, 
with some of the followers of Sherif Khan Atcah, assailed him, and cut 

After him, Miya'n Ah'da'd, the son of Omar Sheikh, the son of 
i YEziD, who is known among illustrious men by the name of An dad, 
sat on the throne of religious authority. He was a just and pious person, 
and perfectly versed in the rules of his august predecessor. He never set 
himself to amass wealth ; but gave to every one the due reward of his la- 
bour. The fifth of the spoil of the holy war, which he received, he depo- 
! sited in the treasury of the state ; so that the warriors also shared in 
V tW part of the booty. In the year a. h. 1035* and in the reign of Nu'r- 

H 5 
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ED-«DIN Jrha'ngir, the deceased emperor, iVnsAN UlI,ah, surnamed Zapar 
Khan, the son of Khwa';eh Abu'l Hasan Tabrijii, and the emperor’s 
army, reduced him to great straits, and besieged him in the fort of JVwd- 
ghar, where he perished by a musket shot, in an attack on the fortress. 
It is said, that, on the day preceding that of his death, which the sect term 
the day of union, ( roz^i^was al ) Miya'n Ah'dia'd opened the Kheir-al-Biun 
and read in it; after which he said to his friends, “ to-morrow is the day 
of my union’* (with Goo:) and the event, happened as he said. The 
author also saw a devout person of Cdbul, who said to him, “ pn the day 
of All dad's departure, I rejoiced, and mentioned him in severe terms ; 
but at night I savv ray religious preceptor, in a vision, who forbade me 
todo.so, and said, the sacred text “ declare, that God is one,’* applies 
to Au’da'd."-— The disciples of An da d named him A^I^a'd, the one. 

After the union of Ah'da'd (with God,) the Afghans carried away 

K 

Abdal Ka'der, the son of Ah'da'd, and betook themselves to the moun- 
tains; and the army of the emperor, who had no expectation of being able 
to take the fortress, entered it. The daughter of An da'd, who had found 
no opportunity of escape, was roaming about the fortress, and one‘^of the 
soldiers attempted to seize her. The maiden threw her robe her 
face, and flung herself down from the top of the battlements, and peru.lied. 
Every one was astonished at the deed, T, . 

A 

After Mi'y a n Ah'da’d, his son Addal Ka'der sat oh the seat of reli- 
gious supremacy. Having found a favourable opportunity, he attacked 
Zafar Kiia'n. Zafar Kiia'n fled, with the greatest exi>cdition; while all 
his baggage, with the beauties of his luiraniy fell into the hands of the 'Af- 
ghans; and only one of his wives, named Bu'zu rg Kha'nam, was presorvei 
from violence ; and this was ortly cllected’by the resolute efforts of Nawa'b^ 
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Said KwA'N.the Bon of Ahmed Beg Khan Tarakha'n, and other warriors. 
The author himself heard Peri Sultan, a person of native worth and 
jftbility, who has now received the name of Zulfaka'r Kha n, say, “ I went 

A A 

by order of Said Khan, to invite AbdalKa'der, to surrender; and for the 
purpose of seducing him, carried with me a great variety of the most 
delicate kinds of vidluals and liquors.” One day, an aged Afghan, 

A 

after tasting some sweet-meats, got on his legs, an.d said, “ O Audal 
Ka'der ! from the'time of your honoured predecessors, till the present, the 
foot of the Moghul has never advanced tlius far. . This person who is 
now come, wishes to deceive you, wdlii garments of scarlet and yellow, and 
victuals w'hich are pleasant and sweet; which arc coveted by tliose who 
make themselves slaves of their belly, but which are abhorrent to tlic rules 
of the Dervesh. I therefore advise, that we. put Jiiin to death, so that no 
other may afterwards come here, for dread.” But Audal Ka deh and his 

A 

mother Bi'bi Ala i, the daughter of Miya'n Jela'l-ed-din, would not 

A 

consent to this proposition. The day that Abdal Ka der visited the camp 

A 

of Said Kha n, his horse was frightened at the noise of the drums and 
trumpets, and rushed from amid the crowd, to one side. An Jlfglidn 
said A ^the horse obeys the order of Miya'n Roshen, but you do not ; be 
assured, you will sufier from the after-sickness of this debauch A bdul- 


Kai^r asked, “ what did the Miya'n order?” The /IJghcm answered, — 
! i'o shun the. Moghuls and keep your distance.” Whcti Addcl Ka deh 
’ presented himself at the court of Abu l Mazaeer Shaha b-f.d-di.y Mu- 
n'AMMED, SaHEB-I-KeRA'N Sa'NI, AMill-AL-Mu.'lENlN, SllAH Je Ua'n , the 
viclorious, emperor, he was elevated to higli dignity. lie died in loj.,}; 
aiuHvas buried at Fuishdwer. 


the sou of Nu R-EU-DiN,.was living in the reign of the emperor 
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Jeha'n Shah, and was slain at the battle of Dawletabad. Cerimoa'd, the 
son of Jela l-ed-din, surrendered up the whole set of the to 

\ A 

Muh'ammeo Yakub CAS Arinr, the agerrt of Said Khan of Tarakhan. 
He was put to death in 1048, and Allah-da'd Kha'n, the son of Jela'l- 
ED-DiN, having received the title of Rashid Kha'ni, was appointed to a 
command of four thousand, in the Dakhin, and died in 1057.’' — Thus far 
the Dabist'an. 


IT has been stated, that the original pervertcrof Ba'yezid, was Mu lla 
Su lima-n, the Malhed. The term Malhed, is the common epithet, by 
whicii Moslem writers denominate the heterodox se6l of Jsmdiliyah; 
the sc6l of Ba'yezid may therefore be conjectured to be a branch of the 
Ismailiyah heresy. A short review of the peculiar dol5lrines of Ba'yezid, 
will, I apprehend, show that this opinion is well founded. The obnoxious 
principles, which he is charged, by Akhu'n Derwe'zeh, with maintaining, 
are chiefly the following : 


1 (I ot) is all in all, and all existing objects are only forms of deity. 

The great manifestations of divinity are Pirs, or religions teachers,^ ' <>••• 
forms of divinity, or rather the deity himself. In the spirit of this ipinion, 
Bx YKZia said to his followers, “ I am your Pi'r, and your God.” ^ • 


2 . 


3. The sole test of right and vvrong is obedience to the Pir, who is the repre--'^ 
sentativcof divinity, or rather deity itself; and therefore, right and wrong afe 
not attributes of a Pi'r; and the greatest of all sins, is disobedience to a Pir, 
which is disob»*dicnce to the deity himself. 


4. Tii osE who will not receive the precepts of a P/r, arc in the situation of 
brutes, which it is in some cases, meritorious, and in all, lawful to kill; oAin 
that of dead men, whose property naturally devolves to the living, and nj|tiy 
therefore be legally plundered, at ph.asurc, by all trw believers. 
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6. Homax souls transmigrato iiito other 'bodies, and re-appear in other forms, 
and the resurrection, day of judgment, paradise and hell, are only meta> 
phors to express these mundane changes. 

6. The Koran and Hadis are not to be interpreted literally, or according to the 

apparent sense, but according to the mystic, secret, or interior meaning. 
The ordinances of the law have therefore a mystical meaning, and are 

ordained oidy as the means of acquiring religious perfection. 

/ 

7. This mystic sense of the law, is only attainable by religious exercises, and the 

instructions ot*a Pir ; it is the source of religious perfection ; and this por- 
fc;:tioa being attained, the exterior ordinances of the law cease to be bind'^ 
ing, and arc virtually annulled. 

If this be considered as. a correal 'suminaiy. of the pebaliar doctrine# 
of BaVezid, and 'the RoshejiiaJr very -little discussion is necessary- 
to show, that all these -doblrines Jhad ‘ been'-inaintained by the Ismdiliyah 
se6l:, for several centuries, bcfioife either 'B a yezi-d or the Afghan illumU 
nati existed. This, I imagine Will sufficiently appear from the following 
account of the ZmaiZ/yaA sebt, translated from an intelligent and popular 
Moslem author. ' 

■ . " . ■ '■ 

It^s necessary to observe that the Shrdhs are divided into four sects: 
...j* Imdmiah. a. The Zeidiah. 5. The Ismdiliyah, 4. The IN'as'ariah, 

Of me Ismdiliyah se6t, Mu'rtiza Alem-al-Khoda, in his Tdbsirat-al~ 
Afydm, gives the following account: 

“ The Ismdiliyah are alsq denojniRated Bdfaiiiah, Kardmitah, Khur- 
rami'ah, Safah, Babeciabj aud Mafnirah., They have received the name 
of Bdtariiah from pnaintainin^that whatever is to be found in the Koran 
gud. two significationa,.the apparent, and the secret or mystical 

/ (zdher and b^e'rh) of which the first is, as it were the shell, and the second 
\ tl^e kernel ; and tllcy quote the following text as a proof of this, “ the 
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secret gate is that of mercy, the apparent one, is that of suffering.” . 
They say that God is neither present nor absent ; living nor dead ; power- 
ful nor weak ; ignorant nor wise ; first nor last ; capable of seeing, nor of 
speaking ; capable of hearing, nor yet deaf; and thus they describe all the 
divine attributes. They also say that Isa was the son of Y usef, the car- 

A 

pcnter ; and they alledge that where it is said in the Koran ^ that Isa had 
no father, it is only to be understood, that he was not instructed in learn- 
ing by his father, but acquired it fron^ the chief men of his time, yet not 

A 

from the infallible instructor. Also^ where it is said that Isa restored 
the dead to life, the meaning is, that by learning he revived the dead 
and torpid mind, and instmCtedrtfee .people in the right way ; and many 
such futile opinions they statCi. in giving an account’ of their doCtrIncs. 
TThey pretend, that no trouWemeeid ;he taken about external- ordinances ; 
apd that whatever the Imam saysj is:iyanfc^> and that Zacat^ is the givj> 
ing in charity to the; poor, ( demishan jlwhatever is more thart necessary 
Cqr a person 's-QWrt, family. The proclaiming, of J^amdz, and the pro** 
nouncing the prayer termed kdmet, are intended for the purpose of cal- 
ling every one before his own religious direCtor, or Pexhwa; and tlie 

'i 1 * ' ' . . • j ^ ! 

meaning of Rozeh or religious abstinence from food is this : W'hats's.-evcr 
the Peshwa does, be silent, and refrain from blaming him ; and wha^|;vcr 
he docs, which is unchaste, or Zendekah^ (heterodox) reckon this ri^ht 
and proper; on no account disobey him, and be so obedient, as to kill, 
yourselves without hesitation, if he should order you to kill yourselves 
for him. Haj (or pilgrimage)- according’ to them, signifies an ar- 
dent desire of visiting their Imam; ahd .they reckon it incumbent, on 
every one who is able, to go and Visit him. Every thing prohibhtd,' ihey- 
reckon lawful ; and Haram or prohibition, they preten-'o denotes enmity ' 
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to' oeyt^kiiide^criptiona oft pCTsonff, whom they are. ordered to haie, and 
aypid, and on whom' they a^e bound to invoke cursea. F^r*, or necesi^ry 
duty, they interpret, as friendship to thos^ whom it is necessary tO' love. 
They alledge, that the>sacre'd texts, “ mankind are greaf unbelievers/’ 

A 

is to be applied to Abu-bXCaA and .OmaH ; and that'Wht a^er PriARAOif 
and Ha m AN are mehlioricd ih the Kordn, these pei’sSifK* are intended. 
In this manner, they interpret the whole Koran and Hddfs. They say 
that God sent one of their chiefs, as a prophet, to-marj^ipd, before Islam ; 
and that he was' named Shardin; and that he was thejt'igjhestof the apos- 
tles, and prophets. They say, that wazd means the.fpj|n^jions of religious 
truth, which they have established, and Namaz signihes .eloquent discourse; 
and the sound of Namaz and kdmet, denotes a person that exerts him- 
self to bring mankind to an eloquent spiritual guide. They alledge that 
when God says, “ that Jfamdz restrains from uncleanness and denial? 
of truth," the meaning is eloquence, which, restrains men from wick- 
. edness; for Namdz is an open act, and prolubition cannot arise from an 

act, but from an agent, 
y 

. The first who maintained the doctrine' of Bdt'eniat’y or mystic inter- 

/ * ' , 

was • MAnZADAR-BENl-ABDULljAH-BENI-MAIMU'N-AL-KADAfl, 

who'hved in the time Of Mamu'n. Hamada'n Karmati was the head 
ef this se€t. 

A ^ 

■ The Bdt'^niah sect, assert that there are seven Imams; Ai.i, Hasan, 
ftusAiN, Ali-beni-al-11osain, Mah'ummed-beni-Ali, Jafar-beni-Ma- 

A A ^ . 

b ummed, and Ismai'l-beni-Jaf;^. They ?];'0 say that Ismail is still 
alivej.,and doiait in the latter days, l\ shall rctUir;, iwl ha Mehedi, This 
S^ct neither belicveSn the examination of the lo:ul', the last judgment, 
norjih hdlr ^-.They sJy, the state man is like grass, which withers and 
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.dies. But it is not their practice to display their tenets, to any one, untill 
be has been initiated into their faith. They alledge that the divine attri- 
*butes and the knowledge of deity, are to be attained by true science, or 
elm4-S'adik : ^^d the accounts of the prophets 'Ot Anhia, and the 'pre- 
cepts of the ^ dtt/'Ond Hadis they quote for the sake ofruiisleadingmen, 
and inducing vi that they bdlieVe in ‘.Gon, :the prophet, the 

J) 

Imams, and 

Abdullah-bE1JV-^aimun-al-1Cadah, the founder of this infidel sedl, 

■- i.T 

■was the servantOf-iMAM Jafar S adik, and also served Ismail-beni S adik. 
When Ismail dife)^i'*‘he‘Ieft a son named Muh'ammed, whom he likewise 
attended : but when Abu Jafar TMansur Davanaki poisoned Ima'm Ja- 

A A 

FAR S ADIK, Abdullah carried off his grandson Muh'ammed to Mis'r. 

A 

When Muh'ammed died, ,he left a concubine pregnant; and Abdullah 
having put her .to .death, substituted a girl of his own in her room. - 
This girl brought .forth a son, whom he instructed in infidelity, pre- 
tending that he was the son of Moh ammed ; and when he grew up, he 

A 

asserted him to be the Imam, and many of the sovereigns of Ajem acknow- 
ledged allegiance to him. By this stratagem, many w'ere perverted. 
Some of this person’s descendants attained the rank of sovereign 
Secand^riah Maghreb ; and afterw'ards the heresy spread far anrf wide. 
The first of these, who .sat on the throne of the Khalijah, was MEpEDi- 
al-Kaim B1L.LAH, and the line continued to the time of Mostansir. 
Hasan S aba h perverted a great many persons. to infidelity by the di- 
rection of Mostansir. The line of Misr was afterwards cut off, but 
: ^ . . . -.1 ' 
the partizans of Hasan S'aba'h' contj^^ue to the present day. This seCl 

consists of several divisions : 

, 1 . Tut. Sabah? dh. They say, that if mankind were endotyed vith'^tt^** 
ficcnt ur.dcrstand.ng, no person would have to compI.:.'ii of another ; but 
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^at if they are not endowed with sufficient understanding, then right 
cannot be distinguished from wrong : and if the understanding is sufficient, 
there is no need of an Imdniy for the knowledge of Cod. Where is 
that Imam, whom you mention, and set forth your summons in his name ? 
Such an Imam you can never become acquainted with, excepting by the 
word of an unerring instructor. If any person come, and pretend to be 
Imam, you can never know whetiier his claim be false or true, excepting 
by means of a preceding S adik, or unerring teacher. If any one pre- 
tend, that we may know him, by miracles; then we answer (say they) 
tliat a miracle, when exhibited, is a proof, as far as. respects you, that the 
author is a skilful operator, and that the miracle is his performance ; but 
a miracle can never make falsehood truth. You cannot, therefore, know 
the Imam, till you know the performer of the miracle, and be acquainted 
with the divine union and equality; it follows, therefore, that you can 
never, of yourselves, know either God, or his Imam, 

■ r 

y a. The J^as'ariah. Their chief is J^as ar, who was a poet and learned 
man, and seduced a multitude of people. 

.H.* ^^iiE Kardmitah. These arc the followers of Ah'med-beni-Kar- 
MAT* who was a rustic, and becoming acquainted with one of the MalhedSy 
was perverted. When that deceiver died, the other pretended that he 
•had succeeded him ; and many pcrson.4 became infidels, at his persuasion. 
He collected his adherents, and destroyed a caravan, and plundered its 
wealth, and formed the resolution of ruining the Cubah; but God 
almighty destroyed both him, his adherents. 

‘ 4. The Bitlssiah. Babec was In accursed wretch of Azerbaijan, and 
^colIe6lcd a vast mijltitude of adherents, and rose in rebellion in the lime 
of Matasejn!. «A ^*101 severe fighling, he was taken and put to deatln 
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5. The Maktiayah. These are the followers of Ibn-Makna, who was 
an adherent of Abu' Moslem; and in the time of Mamu n, when tho 

A 

Malhed se(5t began to- display itself, the followers of Ibn>Makna were 
friendly to that person, and are still included in the Malhed sedl. From the 

A 

Abu Muslemah and the Ibni Maknd, sprung the Izramiah. Ibn-Makna 
first pretended to be a prophet, and afterwards to be God himself. His 
adherents are numerous in the distridl of Cesh, and form a se6t. As soon 
as he assumed the chara<5fer of God, he concealed himself from the 
sight of men, shewed himself to nobody, but wore a veil ; saying, nobody 
can bear to behold me. His followers were also persuaded, that if he 
looked on any one, he would be consumed by his brightness. When 
his followers entreated him, in the most earnest manner, to show him- 
self to them, he prepared some burning mirrors, and placed them so that 
the rays would fall on their faces ; and then ordered them to advance, 
when those who were foremost were struck by the burning rays, and 
the rest turned back, and seeing what had happened, exclaimed, “ Gazers 
cannot behold him, but he looks upon tlie gazers: be is the beautiful and 
the far seeing one." This accursed person had but one eye, and was 
named Ha'shem. He was originally of Alerw, and was exceedingly.^*!!- 
versed in mechanical devices, and the knowledge of combustible materials ; 
by which means he seduced the inhabitants of Cesh, and Ailaky in FVr- 
ghmeh, who after the rise of the Malheds, joined them, and still con- 
tinue in that se61:.’* 

Ai-ter the account of the Rasheniah sect, which has been already given; 
it appears unnecessary to dilate on f.s connection with the d ificient 
sects, included in the Ismdiliyah heresy. It is obviously a branch of the^ 
same stock, and may be considered, as' particularly cfennected-With the 
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last mentioned division, which seems to have flourished in Ferghdmh, at a 
'latter period than that of Ba'yezid. There is also considerable analogy, 
between the character of Ha'shew, and that of Ba yezi'd. Each of them 
began with assuming the character of a prophet, and ended with claiming 
the honours of divinity. In his prophetical character, Ha'shem; assumed 
the named of Al-Barkai, or the lightning-flasher ; Ba'yezid, in the sam6 
character, assumed the title of Ptr Roshen. 

Im several respects, the principles and proceedings of Ba'yezid An- 
SARI, have a manifest analogy, to those of Hasan Sa ba n', the great Is- 
mailiyah chief. Mohsani Fa'ni, the author of the Dabistan, in his chap- 
ter on the Lmdi/iyah sect, cites a work composed by Hasan Sa'bah', 
in which, that celebrated character grounds his principles, on the neces- 
sity of a perfect Ptr, or unerring religious instructor ; a doctrine which 
was also asserted by Ba yezid. The necessity of this great princi- 
,we, it appears that Hasan Saba h' attempted to demonstrate logically, 
^rst against the advocates of intellect or . reason ; secondly, against the 
Sunnis; thirdly, against the Shiahs; and this he terms the doctrine of 

the J^Iaiim, or spiritual guide. Hasan Saba'h' was the founder of the 
'1 

celebrated dytiasty of the Hasasitiah or Assassins, in Cdhistan, and may 

be denominated, according to the phraseology of the West, the original 

' . . * 
old man of the mountain, and died a. ir. 508. Act, the third successor 

of Hasan Saba'h , is likewise a person of much celebrity, among the- 
votaries of the Ismailiyah sect ; and some of his proceedings bear no 
small degree of analogy to those of Ba yezi'd. It had long been un- 
derstood. that the IsmdUiyahs canied their mysticism to a great lengtli ; 
^nd it was alledgcd. that they maintained paradise to consist solely in 
the repose of the bddy, from the jtroubles of life ; and hell to be nothing 
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but the molestation of the body, by trouble, and affliction. Ali, however, 
proceeded a step beyond all his predecessors, and boldly abolished the* 
authority of the law, and its external ordinances. The speech which he 
made on that occasion, in a.,h. 569, is celebrated; and is to the follow- 
ing effect. “ 1 am the Imam of the age, and ! hereby release the inhabi- 
tants of the cartli, from the burden of the> ordinances, and the prohibi- 
tions of the law. Let all created beings, therefore, be mystically united 
to God, and let every one live openly as he pleases." The anniversary 
of this occasion, was afterwards celebrated under the name of tJie id aL 
iaydm^ which, in their idiom, signifies the festival of the divine union; and 
the occurrence was assumed as an aera. The analogy which these pro- 
ceedings bear to ihe abolition of the ordinances by Ba yezid, and the 
Institution of the Rozeh cull, or general fast, is very remarkable. In 
fact, it is only in the use of some new-coined mystic terms and expres- 
sions, that Ba'yezid can be said to have differed from the general strain 
of the Ismdiliyah sedt. 



IX. 


On the sources of the Ganges^ in the Himadri or Einodus, 


By H. T. COLEBROOKE, Esq. 


N presenting to tlie Asiatick Society, the interesting narrative of z 
journey to explore the sources of the GangeSy I shall prefix to it a few 
introductory observations to explain the grounds, on which the under- 
taking was proposed by the late Lieut. Col. Colebrooke, by whom it 
v.’ould have been performed in person, had he not been prevented by the 
illness, which termbiated in his death. 

On examining the authority, upon which the course of tlie Ganges 
above Hamhuar, lias been laid down in the geographical charts now in 
use, it appeared to Lieut. Col. Colebrooke, that the authority w^as insuffi- 
cient, and the information wholly unsatisfactory. The early course of 
the river, as dclineaterd in all the modern maps of Asia and India, is taken 
from D’Anvilll's correction of tpe Lama's map, modified however, in 
Renkell’s conslrucl^on, upon information collected by the missionary 
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T. lEi TwVthau.f.r, That the _i t//?»a’5 delin6ation of the Ganges was io^ 
tolly nncio.sci’vinf^ of flic confidence . -''dch has been placed in it, will be 
cnn irci!! Ti'cni a brief rc\;c’.v of its history, 

A MAP of Tibcl,'* which had been constructed by persons in the retinue 
of a (7. /7tv,r envoy, was put into the hands of Father Regis, one of the 
missi. narics at Pt’Kiji, in 1711, Upon his report of its defects, the places 
being laid down from common estimation, without any actual measure- 
ment of distances, llie Emperor Kang-mi resolved to procure one mere 
accurate and salisfacfcUT. With this view, he sent into T/be!. two Lanuts, 
A\ho had sludifd geometry and arithmetick in a Chinese college, patronised 
byh is third son. Tlicy were ordered to prepare a map of tlie counti v, 
from Si~ning to Lasa, and thence to the source of the Ganges; and were 
enjoined to bring some of lltc water of that river. 

T)1E map, \\hicli they executed, was delivered to the missionaries for 

examination in 1717; and from this, compared uith itineraries and- oilier 

» , ^ 

information, the missionaries prepared the map of Tihei which is publisl 
ed in Du-IIalde’s description of China. to* 

WincEthe JMimas were engaged on their survey, a rcvolutwn took 
place in Tthet, which was invaded with temporary success by the king oi 
the }'':ilhs. The country of was ravaged ; the temples were plun^- 
dered ; and all th.o Lafiias, wlio were found, were put into sacks and 
thrown upon camels, lobe transported into Tartary. The two Lamas, enir 
ployed in making the map of Tibet, narrowly escaped the fate of their 
brethren. On the first rumour of the incursions of the ravagers, they 
hastened the conclusion of their W’orX. : and they contented themselves 

1 ■ ^ -y--7 

* Observ. gcojr. aad liibl. suj la carte du 'l\bcl; dans I’ hist, la Chine) 4 . uTO, &c» 


with mrtkihg a map of liic source of tht and the countries around 

it, u[>on oral information, rf ceiveC'';(Jlri Lamds inliabitinr^ the neigl-.b.- lur- 
ing tcniplc.s, and upon written notices found at the grand Luma's at Las t. 
They omitted however to take the latitude of mount Kentaisse or Kantc- 
shan, (so the Chinese name the chain of mountains which runs to the 
west.) They even omitted the latitude of the temple where they halted, 
and whence they inquired the course of the Gauges, which flows frv)in the 
western side of Uiat mountain. The Jesuits, therefore, considering this 
as a capital defc61:, were desirous that the map should be rc-exam'med by 
a learned geographer in Europe: and that task was accordingly imder- 
taken by D’Anville. 


In the prosecution of the task, he was led, by obvious reasons, to re- 
move llie head of the Ganges, from latitude 20 i'’, which is its place in tii'e 
Lama's map as published by Du Halde, to a more northerly position, 
and carried it as high as 32“ nearly. But iie preserved, and even enlarged, 
^he sweep given to the river in the Lama’s delineation of it.s course, ami 
^carried the northern branch of it still higher, to latitude 36'’ nearly. 


In Major Rennf.ll's first map of Hindustan, D’Anvillf/s con- 
struction was in this instance copied almost exactly. Major Ren n ell. 
however, was not insen.sible to the unsatisfactory character of the auth(3t’- 
ities, which D’Anville followed; and, in his memoir published in 
declared his distrust of those materials, which for w'ant of better he liad 
been under the necessity of employing ; and intimated a suspicion, that 
the Ganges does not make so large a sweep to the north west as has 
been given to it, 

Anquetil DU Perron had previously, in 177^>, pronounced the Lamu’s 
work to be faulty, erroneous anti in short unworthy of credit. It is need- 
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.less to repeat hi.s arguments are forcible, and convincing, rising 
naturally out of the account given ofylvj Lama’s survey by its publishers. 
It is indeed evident, tliat the sources and subsequent course of a river 
could not be laid down by the ablest geographer, with any approach to 
accuracy, from oral information, collected on the opposite side of a moun- 
tain, or rather chain of lofty mountains, in which it was said to take its 
origin. That such information, hastily gathered by inexperienced geo- 
graphers, as the Lamas were, must be grossly inaccurate-, seems indisputa- 
ble. They do not pretend to have seen any part of what they here de- 
scribe. Thoir route, as traced in Du Halde’s map of their survey, does 
not approach nearer to their celebrated lake Mapania than a quarter of a 
degree, and terminates at a mountain marked M. Keniais; which, as be- 
fore remarked, is the name of .a chain of mountains, known to the Chinese 
as the western range in Tibet, and which is exhibited in Du Halde’s map, 
and in the still ruder copy of the Lama’s original delineation, published 
by SouciET,* as intervening between their last station and the lake io:, 
question. In short all that is fairly deducible as authentick information, 
is, that the Lamas reached the chain of mountains which forms the south- 
western boundary of Tibet; and halting at the foot of the range, learned, 
from the inquiries which they there made, that the Ganges takes its rise' 
in the opposite side of that chain of mountains. But the whole of their 
sketch of the river’s course, from the s6*th, degree of longitude (from 
Pekin) where their route terminates, to the 43d, in which they make the 
two furthest branches of the Ganges turn due south after a westerly 
course, and thence return by an easterly course to the same longitude, 
with little difference of latitude, must be 'deemed vague and imaginary, 

* SoirciET, obscrvallous volt i. p. lOb. Uud lUS. b. %. 5. wd Bernoulli vo\. ^ 
Carte gene; ale, ‘fig. fi. 
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being a< best founded on oral information, and ❖ery dm perfect notices, 
hastily collected in a season of danger and perturbation. 

ANQUETfL Du Perron, who, as before observed, rejected, on good 
grounds, the Latfia’s authority for the sources of the Ganges^ published 
in 1784 the result of the geographical researches of fattier Tieffen- 
THALLER, a Jesuit misssonary in India. With the usual partiality of a first 
publisher, he plapes great faith in the accuracy of the missionary’s itine- 
rary and maps. They were certainly not undeserving of attention. But 
Tieffenthaller had not surveyed in person, either the Sarayu, of which 
he gives the course from the lake Mdnasardvara to the plains of Hindus- 
tan, nor the Ganges above T>evapraydga, the course of which he deline- 
ates to the Gangoutn'. I shall subsequently adduce proof of the latter part 
of this assertion. The former part of it has never been doubted. 


j6id himself visit Gangoutn', has relied on the position assigned by him to 
/that place. In. the doubt even whether Tieffenthaller might not ac- 
tually have taken the latitude of Gangoutn by observation ; Major Ren- 
NELL 'did not venture to alter the parallel in which the missionary has 
placed it (33®,) though he conjectured it to be too far north: and pro- 
ceeded to adjust to that position the supposed course of the Ganges, from 
the Lama's lake Mapama, imagined to be the same with the Mdnasard- 
vara, to the cataract described by Tieffenthaller at Gangoutn.* 


Major Rennell, on the erroneous supposition that Tieffenthaller 


It is stfange that Major Rennell should have ever supposed, that the 
missionary had visited Gangouhidm person. ANgUETiL Du Perron, who 

* Canffotri seu Caturacta Gaagis, qfam ctiam Os Vaccae appellant ; cx nipe pra^ceps 
actus, in foveam amplam et profunaain illibitur. Jacct in yS' circitcr grudu lat. borcalisj 
73* long. XiiiFf. cited^bjr ilernewW. 2.* 280. 
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was in correspondence with Vifn.rsays positively, .he did not. (D'au- 
tant qu'iln'a pas ete lui-meme a *£* souroo du. Gange, que .presente 
sa c 3 rtc.^) It 2 ippc 3 rs likcwisci froni Tieffenthaller s own st3t6mciit| 
that the route above Hdviclwdv was not surveyed with a conipRSS. He 
says so in express words, regarding the road from flandwdf to Deva- 
praydg, of which he gives the estimated bearings, f (very erroneously, 
however, as will be hereafter shown and he states no bearings for the 
remainder of the way to Srinagar, Bhadrindt’h, and Mdnd, which, from 
the general correctness of his information respecting names of places on 
this route, he might be supposed to have aClually travelled. The route 
which he gives from Srinagar to the cow's mouth, contains few names 
of places, and no indication of his having travelled it : and tow'ards the 
close, he expressly refers to the information of others ; which he would 
not have done, if he had personally visited the spot, as supposed by 
Major Ren NELL. His words, in Bernoulli's translation,!]! are these “ Upn 
“ se trouve erifin aupres du rocher auquel 1' opinion trompeuse dcs IndouF 
“ attribue la forme d’ une tete de vache. Selon le rapport de personn^- 
** judicieuses, ce rocher est partagc en deux parties ; de la fente qu'elles 
“ forment, sort un tiVau (instar stillicidii erumpit aqua) tombant de 
la hauteur de 3 aunes, dans une fosse qui cst audessous. C'est do cctte 
fosse qiie les gens puisent dans des ilacons de verre, 1' eau qu’ils trans- 
“ portent dans les pays les plus eioignCs. On ne peut aller au de H de 
“ ce rocher, que 1* on pourroit nommer la Cataracte du Gange, et 
'** il n’est paa possible de reraonter jusqu' a;la. soui'ce ide ce fleuve. De 
" terns, a autre i| arrive bien que quelque^ns, .caorftnt a une perte cer- 


* IJcrnoullijS. 27(i,. 

+ hernouUt J. llH. 
j; Bemuulli .1. p. 150. 
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« taine,, ^assent audela de ce rochcp *nptiv''"rfleux, dans I’idee de penetrcr 
aux inontagnes de Kelasc1>.'(;Cail4s,) ou on pretend cjue Mahadeo 
“ a sa deraeure, et de se frayer par’ll une voye a la fdlicitc eternellfe; 
“ mais ces gens pei^isscnt, soit par les d4vale,nicn5 des neiges, ,poit par le 
“ froid ou par la faim.” , o , 

At the period of the publication of a second edition of hrs memoir, in 
1792, Major Re n NELL was possessed of correcter information, concern- 
ing the position of Srinagar, (visited in 1789, by Capt. Guthrie and Mr. 
Daniel;) which enabled him to ^detect the gross error <j§tnmitted by 
Tieffenthaller, who placed Srinagar,. N. N. W. instead of E. N. E. 
from Haridwdr. He was thence led to entertakirp, very just distrust .of other 
information, resting on the .same authority,; and to expect, from future 
researches, the acquisition of more correct knowledge. , Reviewing the 
information then before him, Major Rennell concluded, tjiat the Bhagi- 
r^t’dii and Alacanandd, the one from the N. tlic, other Iroin the N. E. join 
their streams at Devapvaydga, and then form the proper Ganges ol Hin^ 
^dustan, which afterwards issues through mount Sewaiick at Haridwdr. 
That the Alacanandd is the largest of the two streams, and has its source 
in the snowy mountains of Tibet, and is traceable to Biiadtindih, nine 
journies above Srinagar. That the Alacanandd is probably the same 
river which appears in Du Halde, under the name of Menchou. That the 
BhdgiraVhi has a source far more remote than the Alacanandd. Major 
Rennell adds, ‘ as to the head of the Ganges itself, -we cannot forget the 

* particulars communicated by the Lamas, sent by Camhi ; whose report, 

* although defective in geomefrical exactness, has not fallen under any 
' suspicions of error or misrepresentation, in plain matters of fact; and 

* their report waJt, thattthe Gangjs issues from the lake Mapama, and 
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* rups westward : afterwarJhsJKiiJiing to the south, and south-east. The 

* messenger, sent by XiEFfENXHAiJCiiii, appears to have corroborated this 
» report ; though without intending it.’* 

f . 

In conformity with this notion, maps, which have been since published 
(as Arrowsmith’s map of Jlsia in' iSoi, and of fndia in 1804 ;) continue 
to represent the Ganges within the chain of sniowy mountains, flowing for 
many hundred miles, according to the Lama’s notion of its course, from 
lake Mapama to Gangoutri. 

This ap|lared to Colonel Colebrooke, as to myself, to rest on very 
slender foundations. We thought it very improbable, that a stream less 
than the Alacanandd, as the Bhdgirat’hi was represented to be, should 
have its source, so much more remote than the larger stream : and that, 
flowing for many hundred miles, through a mountainous region, it should 
receive no greater accessions from mountain torrents. It seemed very 
extraordinary, that the missionaries Desideri and FREYRE,-f who visited 
Ladak, where they resided nearly two months,;!; and who travelled f^r 
twenty-six days in the snowy mountains, from the ascent of mount Cantel, 
(fourteen days from Cdshmir,) to the town and fort of Ladak and who 


• Memoir of a map, p, 370 . 
t Lctlrcs Edif. XV^. 183. Naur. Edit. xij. 434. 
f From 251b June, (o 17th August, 1715. 

§ Le grand Thibet, commence au haut d’une alFreuse montagne, toute couvertc de ncige, 
nomm6e Kantel. Un cOte de la montagne est du domaine de Kaschemire, 1’ autre appartient 
au Thibet. Nous etions partis de Kaschemire, le 17 Mai de 1’ anii6e 1715, et le 30, ISle de T 
Ascension de Notre-Seigiicur, nous passSmes cette montagne, c’ est-a-dire, que nous entrfimes 
dans le Thibet. 11 ^toit tombu quantite de neige sur le chemin que nods devious tenir; ce 
chemin, jusqu’ h Leh, qu’ on nomme autrement Ladak, qui est la forteressc o& reside le Iloi, 
se fait entre des montagnes, qui sont unc vraie image uc la tristesse, de 1’ horreur, /ft de la 
jnort m£me. Elies sont posces les unes sur les adtres, et si contigues, qu’ii peine sdut-clfcs 
s£par6es par des torrens, qui se prdcipitent avec imp^tuosite du haut dcs montagnes, 
et qui se brisent avec tant de bruit coiitre les.rochers, que les plus intrepides voyageurs eu 
sont ^tourdis et effray^s. 1.0 haut et le bas dcs .nontagnes sont dgalement impraticables ; on 
ttt oblige de marcher a mi-edte, et le cheniin y i-st d’ ordinaire si 4tr<vt, qu’i peine y trouve- 
i*OA assez d’ cspace pour poser le pled j Ufaut ao&c marcher it pas (^imptcs et avec uue extreme 
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describe the horrid aspect of the cou'-.try, and its eternal winter;* * should 
make no mention of so remarkable a circumstance as tliat of the Ganges 
flowing near to the town, and, for a considerable part of the way, at very 
little distance from their route. Yet such is the course of the river and 
position of Ladak, according to the Lama's map. The Lama’s report, 
too, so far from being unimpeached, as is argued by Major Rennell, 
seemed, on various accounts, and for reasons long ago set forth by An- 
fiUETiL Du Perron, liable to great suspicion of error and misrepresenta- 
tion. The information collected by them on the eastern side of a chain of 
mountains, concerning a river not seen nor identified by them, and said to 
flow on the western side of the same chain, was likely to be replete with 
error and misrepresentation ; and at best was assuredly less to be depended 
on, than information procured on the hither side of the mountains, and in 
sight of the river to be identified. Now, it is acknowledged by Major 
Rennell, that, until the result of the expedition sent by the emperor 
Camhi (Kang-hi) was known in Europe , it was believed, on the faith of 
the Hindus, that the springs of the Ganges were at the foot of mount 
Himalaya.^ 


The Hindus, when questioned, do indeed refer to the fabulous ac- 
counts, which are to be found in their mythological poems, entitled Purd- 
n'as, and which have been tlience copied into graver works, including even 


precaution. Pour pen qu’on fit an faux pas, on roulrrolt dans dcs precipices avee grand dan* 
gcr de la vie, on du moins de se fracasscr Ics bras et Ics jambes, comine il arriva it quelqucs- 
uns qui voyageoient avee nous. Encore si cos niontagiies avoicut dcs arbrisscaiix nuxqucls 
on pQi se teiiir ; mais dies sont si'at^lcs, qu’ on n’y trouve iii planU's, ni luCinc uii scul 
brill d’herbe.l Faut'il passer d’ uue inontaguc a 1’ autre? on it traverser dcs torrens impe* 
tuenx qui l«ars6parcnt, cl 1’ on nc trouve point d’ autre pout qnc qiiclqucs planches 6troilc& ct 
trcmldantes, ouquelqucs cordcs tcnducs ct cntrclass^'os do branch ages verds. 

* Quant & la nature du cliinat, il est fert rude, aiiisi qu’ on ]ieut i’ iuferer de ce que j’ ai 
dit. L’biver c&t presque la sculc saison qui y regne tuute 1’ aimcc. Eu tout temps la cime 
des montagues est couverte de iieigcs. Lctlrcs «^if. xij. 440, 
t Memoir of a map, p. 314. 

M 5 
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the writings of their astronomers; and, according to- those accounts, the 
Canges has a long previous course, from the Mdnasardvara, or from ano< 
thcr Jake called Bindusardvara, before it issues from: the Himalaya. But 
these are too much mixed with fable, and too full of coiitradi6lions and 
inconsistencies, to be considered as intended for grave geographical in- 
formation ; and no Hindd has pretended, that the course of the river 
coeld now be traced between the cow’s mouth and the sacred lake. 

• I ' 

Even Pra'n-Po hi,* who professed to have visited Mdnasardvara, and 
who attempted to assign the relative positions of Caildsa and Brahme- 
dan'da to which he referred the sources of the Bhdgirat’hi and Alaca^ 
7ianddy declared, that the river at Gangoutn, which was visited by him, 
on his return from Cashmitt is there so narrow, that ' it may be leaped 
over.’-f 

In his account of the Mdnasa lake, this pilgrim may have adapted 
his communications to leading questions which had been previously put 
to him: and in what he affirmed concerning the rivers Sarayu and 
Satadru issuing from the MdnasardvarUy as well as respeiling the foun- 
tains of the Ganges on mount Caildsa, he may have been guided by the 
Paurdnic fables. But regarding Gangoutri, he professedly describes what 
he saw ; and what he thus describes, is incompatible with the notion of 
a distant source of the river. For a stream, so narrow that it may be 
crassed at a single leap, is a mere rivulet or brook, whose remotest 
fountain can be but few miles distant. 

To this reasoning might be objefted the tenor of the Hir^dii fables, 
which assign to the Ganges a long course, from lake to lake, \nd from 
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i^untain to mountain, before its final descent from the snowy clifis of 
Himalaya* I answer, that a legend, which makes the Ganges gush 
from heaven on mount Mem, and, there dividing into four streams, and 
falling from the stupendous height of Mem, rest in as many lakes from 
which it springs over the mountains through the air, just brushing, their 
summits is undeserving of serious consideration * If it be pr^'^o^sed 
to receive fabuloys accounts as entitled to some notice, because tl^-y * 
must be supposed to be grounded on a basis of truth, however false the 
superstructure which has been built on it j I reply, that no presumption 
can be raised on the ground of an ackowledged fable. After every gross 
impossibility has been rejedled, what remains is merely possible, but not 
therefore probable. It is more likely to be false than true, since it was 
affirmed by evidence demonstrably unworthy of credit. 

The utmost then, which can be conceded, is that the conje«5lural basis 
of a geographical fable may be used, with very little confidence however, 
as a guide to inquiry and research. Upon this principle, it might not 
be unreasonable to inst tute researches, with the view of ascertaining whe- 
ther any lake exist within the snowy mountains, an imperfect knowledge 
of which may have been the foundation of the fables concerning the A/ti- 
iiasa and Vindtisardvara lakes of the Hindu poets, and the Mapama and 
Uincadehol the Lamas: and, if any such lake exist, whether , a river 
issue from as generally affirmed ; and whether that, river be the Ala- 
canandd, as hinted not only in PurdnasX but in the astronomical work 

* As. Res. A. p. 351. 

+ A.s. iRes. ^.. o. yil. 

X See As. Kes. fal. 8. p> 351. 
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of Bha'scara,* or the Sarayu as intimated in other Purdrias,'\ and as 
affirmed both by Pra'npu rI and by Tieffenthaller's emissary. 

On a review of the whole subjedl, it appeared that the Ganges had been 
traced from Hindustan, by Hindu pilgrims, into the snowy mountains, 
which run in a direftion from N. W. to S. E. on the frontier of India ; 

<f ’ 

aii^^had been approached, on the side of Tibet, by Lama surveyors, whose 
route terminated at mount Kentaisse, a range of snowy* mountains on the 
west and south of Tibet. The intervening space seemed to be the region 
of conjecture, of fable, and of romance. Whether a vast tradt of alpine 
country intervene, or simply a ridge of lofty mountains, clothed in eternal 
snow, could not be judged from the uncertain positions at which the routes 
terminate, neither of which had been ascertained, to any satisfat5tory de- 
gree of geographical precision. However, the latter supposition seemed 
the more probable conjedture, from the proximity of Bhadrindt'h to the 
termination of the Lama’s route. For the temple of Bhadrindi'h was 
placed, by Tieffenthaller, at an estimated distance of 57 miles, and by 


* ‘ The holy stream from th« foot of Visiin'o descends from the mansion of Vishn'w 
‘ on mount Meru, whence it divides into four streams, and, puvssing through (he air, 

* reaches the lakes on the summits of the upholding mountains. Under the name of Situ, 

* that river proceeds to Bhadraswa : as the Alaeanandh, it enters liharalO'Venhn ( Jiin- 

* dustan.) As the OtacfAu it goes to Ctiumdla; and as the Bhadru, to the Northern 

* Curus.’ Sidd* hanta^siroman i ; Bhu’cam c6sha. 27. and 38. 

f ‘ In the midst of the snowy (Ilimavat) range of mountains Is mount Caildsa, where 

* Cuv ERA dwells; the God of riches, with his attendant demigods. 

* There is a peak named Chandraprabha, near which is situated the Ach'hoda lake, 

* whence flows the river Menddcini. On the bank of that river is situated the diviue wood, 
‘ the vast grove ChaitraraCha.X 

‘ On the northwest of Cailasa is mount Cucudmdn whence Rudra sprung. At the foot 

* of that mountain is the il/dnaso lake, from which 'i!!ije''o’ara^u flows: and on tlie bank of 

* timt river is the forest of Vaibhraja. ( 

* North of Caildsa is the golden peak, at the foot of which is the Ikc Vindtisaras, 

* where .the king BHActRAT’iiA sojourned during many years, whe^e'went thither to 

‘ fetch Gangd' f 

Mals^a-p/ardna i Bhuvanacdsha, 


} CvveTra’i garUen. 
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Colonel Hardwick, at nine journies, from Srinagar; which is situated, ac- 
cording to Rdnnell, in N. and 79* E. and the route of the Lama sur- 
veyors ends in the 36th degree of long. W. of Pekin, (Si** E. of London) 
and lat. 29'-* according to Du H aloe's map. Still however, there was 
room for the supposition of a lake interposed, out of which a‘ branch of 
the Ganges, perhaps the Alacanandd, might really issue, conformably 
with the whole current of popular belief. V ^ 

This view' appeared to present an objedt of inquiry, deserving the la- 
bour of the research. An adhial survey of the Ganges, above HariJzvdr, 
(where it enters the British territories,) to the farthest point to which it 
had been traced by Hindu, pilgrims, and to its remotest accessible source, 
was an undertaking worthy of British enterprise. Perhaps the national 
credit was concerned, not to leave in uncertainty and doubt a question 
which the English only have the best opportunity of solving ; and one at 
the same time so interesting, as that of exploring the springs of one of the 
greatest rivers of the old continent, and whose waters fertilize and enrich 
the British territories, which it traverses in its whole navigable extent. 

The^se considerations, partly the suggestions of his own mind, and 
partly pressed on his attention by me, induced Lt. Col. Colebrooke 
to undertake the proposed enterprize, for which the sandion of govern- 
ment was accordingly solicited and obtained. But, in consequence of 
illness, as already intimated, the execution of it devolved on his assistant 
Lt. Webb, who was accompanied on the journey by Capt. Raper and 
Capt. Hearsay. The jouir^'jl of Capt. Raper has furnished the narrative 
which is Resented to the society. 

The result ^the survey is briefly stated in a letter from Lt. Webb to 
my address. 

■ N 5 
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‘ Should you deem the iatelligcnce coIIe6led in this tour;worthy of 
communication, you may perhaps wish, that, in addition to the map, -I 
should give a summary of the geographical information acquired : and 
these, with the account which I formerly sent you of the trade carried on 
with the transalpine countries,* compose my exclusive share of the com* 
munication. 

^ The abstra6lof material positions ascertained is as follows ; and I am 
perfeftly satisfied with the correctness of all the results, excepting that 
of Ceddr-ndth ; and even this cannot fail of being a very near approxima- 
tion. 


O 9 


Gangouiri, Lai, 

3\ 

4' 

'N. ( 

[Long, from! 

1 78 

59 

E. 

Jamoutri, 

31 

23 

N. i 

{ Greenwich] 

; 78 

31 

E. 

Ceddr-nuth, - 

30 

53 

N. 

- 

79 

19 

E. 

Bhadri nd Ih, - 

30 

43 

N. 

• 

79 

38 

E. 

Dedpraifdg, - 

30 

9 

N. 

- 

78 

31 

e; 

SrinagaTj 

30 

11 

N. 

- 

78 

43 

E. 

Almora, 

29 

36 

N. 

• 

7.9 

42 

E. 

Source of the > 
Rdmgangd R.y 

30 

7 

N. 

- 

79 

23 

E. 


Formaliotr of the Cogra river by the junction of 
two streams at Bugheswar. 

* Considering the most important information gained, to be a know- 
ledge that the sources of the Ganges are southward of the Himalaya^ I 
subjoin my reasons for adopting this opinion : 


39 55 N. 79 52 E. 


1st. ‘ It had been Universally experienced, during our journey, that the 
supply of water from springs, and numerous tributary streams, was suffi- 
cient, in a course of eight or ten miles, to>&t«'dH the most mhiute rivulet 
into a considerable and unfordable stream, et vice versa. Ncl^ the course 
of the Bkdgirat’M and Alacanandd rivers was followe^ *tiin the former 

* In^eDlcd ui a note in the follovying narrative of the journey.- • 
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lefcame a shallow and almost stagnate pool, and the latter a small 
stream ; and both having, in addition to springs and rivulets, a consi- 
derable visible supply from the thawing snow, it is therefore concluded, 
by analogy, that the sources of these rivers could be little, if at all, 
removed from the stations at which these remarks were colle6led, 

2 d. ‘ The channel of a great river is usually a line to whiclj the con- 
tiguous country gradually slopes; and perhaps on this account, in hci 
mountainous country, (as information and experience have taught me,) the 
sides of a river always furnish the most pra6licable road in the dire61ion 
of its course.* Now, if the Bhdgirat'hi and Alacananda rivers had a* 
passage through the Hitndhya, it should follow, that the channel of its 
stream would form the Glidtti by which the snowy range became passa- 
ble. But, since this principle holds good in pradlice, and since it is 
utterly impossible to cross the snowy range in a direction which the 
channels of these rivers might be supposed to assume, I consider that at 
least all former reports are determined fi6litious. 

sd. ‘ I HAVE conversed with two or three intelligent natives, whose in- 
formation I have found correct in other instances, and who have, in pil- 
grimages and on business, traversed the northern skirt of the Himdhiya ; 
and I have their assurances, that no river, except one, exists westward of 
the Mdnasardvara lake ; that this stream is called the Sutaruz ( SdUlaj ) 
river ; and that it turns southerly, west of JamoiUri. 

‘ The extreme height of the Himalaya is yet a desideratum ; but by a 
mean of nijmerous altitudes of 'a conspicuous peak, taken at different hours 

■ I ■ — ^ '■ ■ ^ ' 

• Thcoiilyox<:e'^tion-t<>4lH9 maxim IS perhaps in the case of a cataract, such us the falls 
of Niagdra, where a’rivcr descends precipitously from au elevated ledge of rock, liut lu 
•uch caseade of. the has been found. B. C. 
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of the day witli an excellent instrument, its distance being previously 
ascertained, by observation, from the well determined extremities of a 
sufficient base, in the level country of Rohilkhund, and allowing an eighth 
cf the intercepted arch, which is supposed to exceed the mean of ter- 
.rcstrial refraction ; its licight is calculated at twenty-one thousand feet 
above those plains. 

e lhiF, usual rise of the rivers at Dtopraydg, a.icertained by measuring 
with a line the distance between the water's linii' on a perpendicular scarp, 
is about forty-five or forty-six feet ; the .nafuro >■. the channels not ad- 
mitting of any increase Ln breadth. They are subject to irregular and 
temporary swells, of sometimes ten feet perpendicular, in lieavy or sudden 
falls of rain.' 


I ENTiRF.LY Subscribe to t!ie arguments of Lieut. Webb, which to my 
apprehension are conclusive. No doubt can remain, that the diflerent 
.branches of the river, above Haridwdr, take their rise on the southern side 
of the Himalaya, or chain of snowy mountains : and it is presumable, that 
all the tributary streams of the Ganges, including the Sarayu (whether its 
alleged source in the Mdnasardvara lake be credited or disbelieved,) 
.and the Tamund, whose most conspicuous fountain is little distant from 
that of tJic Ganges, also rise on the southern side of tliat chain of moun- 
tains. 


From the western side of the mountains, after the range, taking a 
sweep to the north, assumes a new direction in the line of the meridian, 
arise stream? tributary to the Indus, and pc’-haps the Indus itself. 

i 

From the other side of this highest land, (for it is hardl^^ecessary to 
remark, that the remotest fountains of rivers mark the ^ighest ground;) 
3 l declivity to the north or west gives to the mo; mtaiiit torrents, and 
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jHhfflly to the rivers which they compose, one or 'other of these directions. 
It is probably true, that the sources of the Sampoo or Brahmputra and 
its tributary streains are separated only by a narrow range of snow-clad 
peaks from the sources of the rivers whicli constitute the Ganges, or which 
serve to swell its stream : and the whole province of elevated and 

rugged as it is, most likely declines from its southern limit to both the 
north and west. 

• * 

This, notion is supported by tlie information received from traders 

who tralfick between Hindustan and Tibet, as Lieut. Webb has re- 
marked; and it is countenanced by routes from Cdshmir to Ladak, with 
which Major Wilford furnished me, and which were collected by him 
from merchants accustomed to travel between these countries. 

In short it can scarcely be doubted; that - the snowy mountains, seen 
from Hindustan and especially from Rohilkhand, are the liighe.st ground 
between the level plains of India and the elevated regions of soutiiern 
Tartary. Whether, the altitude of the highest peaks of Hinidlaya^ Xia 

$ 

quite so great as Lieut. Webb infers from observation,. 1 will not 
venture, ta aflirm. The possible error from the uncertainty respecting 
the quantity of the refraClion is considerable; and, owing to disappoint- 
ment in the supply of instruments, no barometrical observation could 
be made to confirm or. check the conclusions of a trigonometrical calcu- 
lation. Without however supposing the H/ma/d'ya to exceed the Andes, 
there is still room to. argue, that an extensive range of mountains, 
which rears, high above the line. of perpetual snow, in an almost tro- 
pical latitude; an uninterrupted chain of lofty peaks, is neither surpar^sed 
nor rivalled by a iy other chain of mountains but the Coidilleras of tlie 
Andes, 

I 
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4 ihe ^terprize, for tdie cbnduet df whkh M.M ki9ti>46ti<wys to the fol- 
lowing effect, 

1 . * To survey the GafigeSt from HafidwdY to Gangotri, where that 
river is supposed either to force its way, by a subterraneous passage, 
though the Himalaya mountains, or to fall over their brow, in the form 
t)f aoascade. To asoertam the dimensions of thei»ll> and dehneate its 
appearance, and to observe its true geographical situation ki latitude and 
longitude. 

«. ‘ To ascertain whether Ais be the ultimate source of the Ganges; 
•end inoase it should prove otherwise^ to trace the river, by survey, as far 
towards its genuine source as possible. To learn, in particular, vrhether, 
as stated by Major Renngll, it arise from the lake Mdnasarohar; and» 
should evidence be obtaiped confirming his account, tp get, as nearly 
as practicable, the bearing and distance of that lake. 

;s. ‘ To fix, as well as it can be done, by bearings of the snowy moun- 
tains, and by the reports of the natives, (should the time not admit of a 

more particular survey,) the positions of the sources of the Alacanandd 
• ✓ 
river at Bhadrindthat and of the CeW^r river, which joins it above Srina- 

gara, at Ceddmdfha. One or both of the peaks, under which these rivers 

rise, are stated by Col. Hardwicke to be visible from places near Sana- 

gara ; and consequently their situation may probably be ascertained by- 

bearings t aken/ tft different stations on the road to Gangotri. 

4. ‘ To inquire how far the source of the Tamund nver lies to the west 
or north-west of Gangotri; end, if any particular mountain be pointed out 
as the place where it rises, to fix the position of that mountain by bear- 
ings. 
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<he :enterprizei for l&e <c^duet iof whirgh wsttHietiQikS to the fol- 
lowing effect, -f 
iL 

1 . ‘ To survey the Ganges, from Haridwdr to Gangotfi, Where that 
river is supposed either to force its way, by a subterraneous passage, 
4hough the Himalaya mountains, or to fall over rtlteir brow., In the form 
of a cascade. To ascertain the dimensions of the fall, and delineate its 
appearance, and to observe its true ge(^raphioal situation in latitude and 
longitude. 

8. ‘ To ascertain whether this be the ultimate source fof the Ganges; 
end in case it should proveotherwise, to trace the river, by survey, as far 
towards its genuine source as possible. To learn, in particular, whether, 
as stated by Major Rcnncll, it arise from the lake Mdnasarohar ; and, 
ishould evidence be obtajped confirming his account, to get, as nearly 
as practicable, the bearing and distance of that lake. 

S. * To fix, as well as it can be done, by bearings of the snowy moun- 
tains, and by the reports of the natives, (should the time not admit of a 

more particular survey,) the positions of the sources of the Alacanandd 
• ^ 
river at Bhadrindthat and of the Ce</ar river, which joins it above Srina- 

gara, at Ceddmdfha. One or both of the peaks, under which these rivers 

rise, are stated by Col. Harowicke to be visible from places near Srina* 

gara ; and consequently their situation may probably be ascertained by 

bearings t al^e g/gt different stations on the road to Gangotri. 

4 , * To inquire how far the source of the Tamund invar lies to the west 
or north-west of Gangatri; and, if any particular mountain be pointed out 
as the place where it rises, to fix the position of tliat mountain by bear- 
ings. 
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- 5 . * To ascertain generally the positions of all the* most remarkable 
peaks in the Himalaya range ; taking their clcvatiops to- the nearest 
minute with a theodolite, and drawing the ap|»earaiices Uiey present to; 
the eye. 

G. ‘ The situations of all towns, forts, places of HmdK worship, Bhar^ 

masalas or resting places, will 'be included, and an accurate delineation 

made of the road, and of every remarkable- or- interosting object which 

« 

is visible from it. 


7. ' The height of the barometer* («hould such an instument be ob- 
tained in time*) is to be observed at every ^halting place ; for. the purv 
pose of bjing combined with trigonometrical calculations, in ascertaining 
the heights of the principal mountains in the Himalaya or snowy range. 


8 . ‘ It would be desirable that LicutenAni after completing 

the survey from Haridwdr, by Srinagar or tfevdprayiga to Gangolrit 
should return, if practicable,, by a* different ,ind imore. easterly route, 
through .4 /momr to Bareli*. 

Lieutenant We^b was accompanied cfn hfe toOT'by dkptaki Raper 
of the Honorablfe- Company’s' service^ and’ feaptain* H earsay formerly 
in thatbf MADHAj'r SSe-ndhiah. • ' . ’ 


It was proposed that Mr. Webb should commence his j 6 urney, A'S soon 
as might be practicable after the conclusion of the fair at H 2 rnV/it;dr, which 
takes place annually at the vernal equinox. It was expected: that by this 

A 

time, the necessaryiorders> would be circulated, to thcidifferent Admils^ of 
tire J^epdl Rajki, to ensure 'a safe passage through the territories. 


* Two rnoiinlain barometm were afterwards despatched from Cakutta, but unfortunatcljr 
both were biokea oa the way. 


SUBVJSr 4 ^ 

The p?Tty arrived, sn the ist pf April i8Q8, M,Hafl^df§,^^ encampe^ 
at the village of ( fCm]ih4i) spn l>ankof th? Oangf^ 

at the dis^tanee’ of about two mHas frPm .the fair> ^nd. pp tj^p left of 
detachment which had been assembly for tiie puvppse ;e(f 
-ti^nqiiillity on that occasion,. . ■ ,i , 

i ' ' • ‘ C' 

The bathing place, called Hqra-ca-^Pairi, situated at the northern ex.- 
tremity of Hizrit?w<2rtf, is 2^ miles from Canac’balay zxiA the road lies 

^ » ’ i ■ , I 

through a wood, on the banks of the river. 

' 1 ^ , J . ^ 

The tov^n of Haridwdraxs very inconsiderable '-in Itwlf, having .only 
one street about 15 feet in brfeadth, and one furtdng and a half in length. 
It is situated in iat. 29 57 9 N. and in long.’ '78 '8' 30 E. as ascertained 
by Mr. Reuben* Burrow, and corresponds, in its relative situation, with 
the observations ma(W 4 >y^ieut.' Web?, from our camp near Canac’hala, 
the latitude of wliich*he made 29 5S 7 N. • 

The Har(t-ca~Pain (or foot of Hara) is, the Ghat where the ablutions 
aixe performed ; and the temple dedicated to this deity, rises from the bed 
of the fiver at the base of the hiU. It is a plain building, surmounted 
by two cupolas, one of which contains the image of the . divinity. 

The customs and manners of the Hindus are so blended with their 
religious ceremonies, and their mythology is such a compound of alle- 
gory and fa’svc,' that it is hardly possible to ascertain the origin of their 
sacred institutions ; we can therefore only relate traditions, leaving the ex- 
planation to those who are more conversant with the subje6l. This place 
derives its name from Hara, which is synonymous lyith Mahaoeva, and 
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Jhodra a door of passage* The Ganges^ after forcing its way through- 
an extensive tra6t of mountainous' country, here first ,^ters on the plains ; 
and the veneration which the Hindm have for this river^ would natural* 
Jy point out this as a place deserving of peculiar worship. At the conv* 
menceraent of the hot weather, an annual pilgrimage is enjoined, and 
attended by people from all parts, of Hindustan and the Dekhinf for the 
purpose of rp^iHing their ablutions in the holy stream. The bathing com- 
mences in the month of Ch iilra^ when the sun Is in Mina or Pisces, and 
concludes on the day he enters Mesha or Aries, agreeably to the solar 
computation of the and corresponding with the loth April, oft 

which day the sun has<ab61ually advanced ao*j in that sign. Every twelfth 
year is celebrated with ./groater rejoicings, and is called the Cumbhai 
Mela, so denoted from the planet Jupiter being then in the sign of Aqua- 
rius, Whether tlxis sign be symbolical of the .purpose for which they 
meet, or whether the injunction be arbitrary or accidental, is not ascer- 
tained ; but a pUgrimage at these duodecennial periods is considered the 
most fortunate and efficacious. The present was one of those periods ; 
being just twelve years since the visit of Col. Hardwicke to the fidf, 
■when the contentions, which took place between the diflferent sedts of re- 
ligious mendicants, were attended with considerable bloodshed, as related 
in the sixth vglumc of Asiatick Researches. To* prevent a repetition of 
such outrages, the detachment assembled fbr the preservation of peace 
was this year of greater strength than usual, The fair;is totally uncon^ 
nedled with the ostensible purport of the meeting j but the Hindu never 
loses sight qf his worldly interests, and, a Mela is a necessary conser 

ftri" 1 ,;. — ri - - in i i- i ■' , i 

* JIaradrenrn, also called Gangiidwnra. It is -written ffaridtedra In the CidArac' htmda 
of the Se<tnfia Piirana, and other Furdrias. 'I’his marks a ilifferent etymology j from Harif 
Vishnu, not fra^i Jfara, Maua'ph'va. Nute bi/ the President, 
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.^ence of their religious convocations ; numbers are led hither as much 
from commercial as holy motives, and independant of the merchandize 
brought by the melfchants from the Penjdb, Cdbul, Cashmir and other 
places, most of the pilgrims supply themselves with some articles, the 
• produce or manufacture of the country from which they came, for which 
they are certain of an advantageous sale; through this channel the princi- 
pal cities in the Dudha^ Delhi and Lakhnau are supplied with the pro- 
■ 

duCtions of the western and northern countries. To facilitate these 
commeixial transactions, which are carried on to an immense extent, 
agents are deputed from the most respeCtable bankers, who exchange 
money, and grant bills, to all parts of India, to any amount. This kind of 
negociation must be extremely profitable, as a high premium is levied on 
the Hund'i,* and the produce of the sales is generally remitted in this 
manner; few articles frjiM the Company’s or Vizier's provinces being 
disposed of in the way of barter. Although a very considerable traffic be 
carried on at this season, it does not strike a person with that idea. 
One great disadvantage, however, is the bad accommodation for the raer- 
-chants, who arc obliged to stow their goods into all the vacant holes 
and corners, where they are not exposed to public view, and which are so 
confined as not to admit of the bales being unpacked, A person, there- 
fore, who may be desirous of examining and ascertaining what articles may 
have been brought for sale, is obliged to make his way, with great difficul- 
■“ ty, through an immense crowd ; and after hunting in vain,. through narrow, 
dark and noisome passages, he at length relinquishes the attempt in dis- 
gust. 'The inconvenience might be obviated, without much expense, by 
building a commodious street, with shops on each side ; which, by being let 
out at a reasonable price, during the fair, would soon repay the original cost. 


* 6iII of exeboaga. 
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.The protection afforded to the merchant, added to i^he convenience thw 
^arrangement would produce, might be the means of bringing a greater va- 

-riety of foreign, productions tlirongh this channel. araend- 

ments have already been made in the .roads, tending rnuch.to the comfort 
of tlie passengers, and have excited their high commendations and thanks, 
we may perhaps in time see these improvements also carried into e&ct. 
The principal articles brought hither for sale, are horses, mules, camels, a 
.species of tobacco ( called Carrflr,) antimony, asafoetida,^ dried fruits, such 
as apricots, .figs, prunes, raisins, almonds, pistachio nuts and pomegren- 
atesj from Cdbul, Candahar, Multan, and the Paijdb; shav/ls,Dutas, Pat'- 
tusyfrom Cashmir and Amritsar; Chirds, (or spotted turbans,) looking- 
glasses; toys, with various manufactures in brass and ivory, {tom Jayapura ; 
shields, from Rohilkhand, Lakhnau and Silket ; hov/s and arrows, from 
Multan and the Dudb ; rock salt from LeAor.’.haftas and piece goods, from 
Rahn, a large city in the Penjdh. The country of Mdrwdr also supplies 
a great number of camels, and a species of flannel called Lo z. From the 
company’s provinces are brought itftarua, muslins, mflsArd.( or sarcenet,) 

. cocoa-nuts and woollen cloths. Of the latter, a few bales are sent on ).Ke 
part of the company ; bu^he sale of them is very inconsiderable, and the 
coarsest only meet with a ready market. 

The northern merchants who visit the fair, travel in large parties called 
Cdjilahs ; and the cattle brought for sale are used also for the conveyance 
- of merchandise. Those who have no investments of shawls or dried fruits, 
accommodate pilgrims, and other travellers, from whom they receive more 
than sufficient to defray the expenses of the animals on the road. We 
' inquired what might be the price of a seat on a camel, and were informed, 
' by a man who had travelled in that manner, that he had paid nine rupees 
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from MdrxvarXo Handwdra, The machine, in which tlic goods and pas- 
sengers are stowoo, is a kind of wooden pannier, about three feet long and 
two feet broad, with a low railing all round, and the bottom laced with 
cords. One of .tlicse is. suspended on each side the camel, and each 
pannier accommodates two passengers. Tlie Cdjllahs generally assem- 
ble at Amritsar, TihovX the end of February, and pursue their route 
through tlie Sl^’h country. At that place, and at the principal cities in the 
Punjab, duties arc levied, not only on the merchandise, but on the tra- 
vellers; at a hxed price per head; and they complain much of tlie inter- 
ruption they meet with from the numerous banditti, who iiover about for 
plunder. These freebooters are always mounted, and go in parties of 
twenty or thirty together ; and although . the Cdfttahs are sufliciently 
strong to keep them at a distance, they often succeed in carrying away 
some of the straggjo^t;,'.*'" 

Ai tk tt cros.sing the Satlej, they proceed in security to Haridzvdra, and 
the road from Schdranpur is a continued line of travellers, from the mid- 
dle of March till the conclusion of the fair. 

Tius i.s the most frequented track ; although, towards the end of the fes- 
tival, every avenue is closed, by the swarms which pour in from all (juar- 
ters. Those who come merely for the purpose of bathing, arrive in the 
morning ; and, after performing their ablutions, depart in tJjc 'vening, or 
on the following day ; by which means a constant succcs.sion of strangers is 
kept up ? 6cca.sioning one of the most busy scenes that can be well 
conceived. To calculate the probable amount of such multitudes would 
be impossible, and it would be equally vain to hazard a conjecture ; but 

If we estimate the number at two millions of souls, we shall probably fall 
?;hort rather than exceed the reality. During the Maharata government, 
there were some grounds on which the calculation might have been made ; 
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as a kind of poll-tax was levied on those who came to the fair, and 
very heavy duties on cattle and merchandise ; but this arbitrary system 
is now abolished, and all casts and descriptions of people have free in- 
gress and egress, without impost or molestation. i' 

To subsist such hosts of people, would, one might suppose, almost 
create a famine ; but the Bazar exhibited no appearance of scarcity, and 
flour sold in our camp at the rate of twenty-four or twenty-five ^ers for 
the rupee. The ephemeral visitors, in general, bring their own provisions ; 
and some thousands of carts are employed in conveying grain to the fair. 
These supplies are drawn chielly from the Dudb ; and, to judge by the ap- 
})earance of the crops in that quarter, subsistence might have been 
yielded to twice the number ; for the whole country was a perfect picture 
of affluence and plenty. 

Besides the articles above mentioned, we were much surprised to see 
some Venetian and Dutch coins, and some toys of European manufacture, 
exposed for sale in the market ; by what route the latter found their way 
to India^ it is difficult to say, but most probably by Surat. f - 

• 

The horses and cattle are dispersed, indiscriminately, all over the fair,. 

which is held in the bed of the river, at this season nearly dry. After the 
first of April, the influx of people is so great, that few vacant spots are 
to be found in the vicinity of the market ; and encroachments are made on 
the neighbouring mountain: huts and temporary habitations are^pbserved to 
rise in every direction ; and, from a barren deserte^ bed of sand, the whole 
surface is seen in motion. It is curious to observe the different cast of 
countenance, of the various tribes who are here assembled ; and the con- 
trast of character would furnish an excellent' subjeCl for the pencil of an 
Hogarth. The most conspicuous personages are the Fakirs t of whom 
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there are sevral se6ls j but tlie principal ones are the Gosains or Sannydsis, 
the Bairdgts, the Jdgls and the Uddsis. The four sects are again sub-di- 
vided, and branch out into a great variety ; the different shades and dis- 
criminations of which it is difficult to make out, or comprehend. The 
most numerous are the Gosains, who, during the Maharata government, 
were sufficiently powerful to dispute the authority at the place ; and not 
only collected the duties, on their own account; but regulated the police 
during the fair. *This assumption was, of course, productive of many 
serious disputes, which were decided by the sword: but the Gosains 
were generally victorious, and maintained the sovereignty for many 
years. The next powerful seCt was the Bairdgi ; but, from the year 
1760, till the company got possession of the Dudb, this cast was de- 
barred from the pilgrimage. The cause of this exclusion proceeded 
from two brothers, I>'tidcAL Gir and Dayara'm Pat’ha, who, having 
determined on a life of penance, the former enlisted himself under the 
banners of the Gosains, and the latter of the Baii dgis. In the Cumbli-mela 
of that year, they both happened to meet at Haridwdra, and mutual 

rebriminations took place, regarding the tenets which they had indivi- 

■ 

.dually embraced. From a private, it became a general cause; and it 
was agreed, that the sword should prove the superiority. On the Purbt 
or last day of bathing, the two parties met, near Canac’hala, and after 
a long and bloody contest, victory declared in favour of the Gosains. It is 
said thar"eighteen tliousand Bairdgis were left dead on the field. Since 
that time, the Gosains have claimed the pre-eminence, and appear to have 
exercised their authority in a manner little expressive of meekness or 
toleration. Although their despotic sway is over, they still occupy the 
best situations at the fair ; the whole of the road between Canac’hala and 
Haridwdra being inhabited by this sect. Considerable expense must 
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have been incurred by many of them, to render their temporary habifa- 

/ 

tlons comfortable and convenient. On the ridge of the bank, on each 
.side of the road, grass huts and small Bangalahs are erected, in front of 
which are high Chabutras, in imitation of forts and bastions, with embra- 
sures, &c. On these they repose, with all the pride of con.scious supe- 
riority and independence. Many of them profess a total disregard for 
all worldly concerns, and appear completely in a slate of nature. 

Among these Gosains arc many men of considerable property, wlio 
assume only the garments of the devotee, being in other respects well 
provided with all the comforts and conveniencies of life; some of them 
follow a military profession, but the greater number are engaged in agri- 
cultural or commercial pursuits, in wiiich they acquire large fortunes. 
On occasions like the present, tliey expend birge sums, in charity, among 
the poor of tlieir own se^l, and in presents to tlie priests or Brahmens^ 
who preside over the different places of sacred w'orship. One mode of 
dispensing their charity is by .stationing people at different places on the 
road, to distribute water to the thirsty passengers; and although the boon 
be small, it is very salutary, and there is always a constant succession of 
claimants and petitioners. 

The Gosains or Sannydsis are distinguished by a sheet or wrapper of 
cloth, dyed with red ochre, and round the neck they were a string oL- 
bcads, called Rudrdesha:* this latter, however, is not confin/jvl to this se6l, 
as tlie Uddsis and Jdgis make use of the same. The Gosains are the wor- 
shippers of Si'vA. The Bairdgis are the disciples of Vishnu, and are dis- 
tinguished by two perpendicular stripes of yellow ochre, or sandal, on the 


* flecds of the Ganitrus of SirMPHivs : a species of Ekocarptu 
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forehead, and by a string of Talus i bedcis round the neck. Tlie Udusis 
are the followers of Na'nac, the founder of the Sikh se61:; and address 
their prayers to the prophet, whom they term Guru. Tiiey are known 
by the conical cap, with a fringe, which they wear on all solemn occa- 
sions. The Jdgis or Cdnplialas are the disciples of Siva, as the Gosains; 
but, as the term Cdnp’huta implies, they have a longitudinal slit in the 
cartilage of the car, through which a ring, or plate, of horn, wood or 
silver, about the si2e of a crown piece, is suspended. Another custom ob- 
tains among the Gosains and Jdgis, which is uncommon among the other 
Hindus, that of burying their dead. All these casts engage in husbandry 
and commerce ; but the profession of arms is peculiar to the Gosains or 
Sannyasis ; some of them never shave, but allow the hair on the head to 
grow to an enormous length, binding it round the forehead, in small 
tresses, like a turban., .. 

No particular ceremony is observed at the bathing, which consists 
entirely in the simple immersion. Those who are rigidly pious, or may 
have any apprehension in going into the water, are introduced by a couple 
of hrdhmens; who, liaving dipped the penitent in the holy stream, recon- 
du^t him to the shore. Few, however, require this assistance ; and, as the 
water is not above four feet deep, the women even plunge in without hesita- 
tion, and both sexes intermix indiscriminately. After the ablution is per- 
formed, the men whose fathers are dead, and widows, undergo the opera- 
tion of tohsVre ; and many of them strew the hair in some frequented 
path, with the superstitious idea that good or bad fortune is indicated by 
the person or animal that first chances to tread upon it. An elephant is 
considered peculiarly fortunate. 

Besides the Hur-ca-Pairi, there are several other places of religious 
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worship in the neighbourhood. The Pach-TtrVha is a colleftive name, 
given to five pools or basons of water, situated between two hills to the 
west of the town. The names of the.se are Amrit-Cund, Tapta^Cand^ 
Rdma-Cund, Sitd-Cund, and Surya~CXnd, They all proceed from the 
same source, and appear to be beds formed in the rock, by a water 
course, which may be traced to the summit of the hill. The Brahmens 
wished to persuade us, that these re.servoirs were supplied by springs, 
issuing from the side of the rock; but there was no appearance to justify 
the assertion. The water is strongly impregnated with minerals, diffusing 
an offensive smell ; and it was moreover extremely foul, by the agitation 
caused by the bathers. 

The next place deserving notice is Bhima Ghord, situated to the N. W. 
of the town; and the road to it lies over the mountain contiguous to Har- 
ca-Paiti. It is in a .small recess of the mountain, which is a perpendi- 
cular solid rock, about three hundred and fifty feet in height. It is said, that 
Bhima was posted here, to prevent the river from taking a different course ; 
and immediately above the bath, about twelve feet from the ground, is an. 
artifici.ll excavation in the rock, which they pretend was occasioned by a 
kick from the hor.se on which Bhi.ma was mounted. The cave is a bout- 
five feet square, and inhabited, during the fair, by a Fakir. Ladders are 
planted, for the convenience of the curious, who may be desirous of con- 
vincing themselves of the powers which this horse was reported to po;i-.„. 
sess. The Cund , or pool, Is larger than those above mentioned*?; and, being 
in one of the small channels of the river, receives a constant though: 
scanty supply. It is a commodious place for bathing, hut not considered 
peculiarly holy by orthodox Hindus. Opposite to Har-ca-Pairi is. a, high 
hill, called Chan:dicd G’hdi ra, on the top of which is a small temple, 
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with a trident. This we had not an opportunity of visiting, nor did we sec 
Satya Ciind, a sacred place, about half a mile to the west of our camp. 

At the foot of the pass leading from Har-ca-Pain, is a Gurc'hdti Choki 
or post, to which slaves arc brought down from the hills, and exposed 
for sale. Many hundreds of these poor wretches, of both sexes, from 
three to thirty years of age, are annually disposed of in the way of traific. 


Those slaves arc brought down, from all parts of the interior of the 
hills, and sold at Haridwdr, from ten to one hundred and fifty rupees. 

Tire shew of cattle, this year, was v'ery inferior to what might have been 
expelled ; and the great demand, both on the part of the Company and of 
individuals, raised the prices very considerably. The average price of 
the camels from the Penjab was seventy-five rupees; and a common horse 
was not to be purchased under two hundered and fifty, or three hundered 
rupees. There were very few of the Persian or high northern breed ; 
the prevailing casts were the Turki, and the cross breed of Turki and Td- 
zi. A singular mode of condudling bargains obtains here; which, how- 
ever, is not uncommon in other parts of India. The merchants never 
mentioA viva voce, the prices they have fixed on their cattle, but the 


agreement is carried on by the finger, and a cloth is thrown over the 
hands, to prevent the by-standers from gaining any information. Tlie fol- 
lowin^is the key to this secret language, which is very simple, though 


*expresi>jive^. Each finger, under the term of Ddnah, implies one rupee, 
of Dohrah Ddnah two rupees. Thus, by taking hold of three of the 


merchant's fingers, and making use of the first term it would imply 
three and of the second term six rupees. Sul or Sutili means twenty 


riipees, and each finger, under that term, bears that value. So, or 
hundreds, are expressed in Uie same manner ; and it is only necessa- 
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ry to give the term, to be cJearly understood. Bargains are concluded, 
in this manner, with great readiness ; and it is very rare that any 
mistake or misunderstanding occurs, betwee.i the purchaser and the 
vender. Those who arc not conversant in this language, are obliged 
to employ D«/a7s or brokers, who are to be met in all parts of . the 
fair, and receive a per centage on the purchase ; but, as they generally 
have an understanding with, and are in tiie interest of the merchants, 
very little dependance can be placed on the honesty of these agents. 

The Governor of Srinagar, Hasti D'h al Chautra, being arfived at 
Carcari, a small Gurc’hdli village, near Bhim-Ghdr'a; we paid him a visit 
on the 8th of April, and were kindly received. Our meeting was under a 
large tree; his present temporary habitation being too small to receive us. 
He expatiated much on .the difficulties of our undertaking, and the priva- 
tions to which we should be subjected ; but assured us of every assistance 
in his power, only lamenting, that as a new governor had been appointed 
from J^epdl, he should not be able to yield us such ef!e6lual aid, as he 
would have done, had the termination of his office been more remote. 
He promised, however, that if it depended on him, every thing should bje 
ready for our departure two or three days after the conclusion of the 
fair. The Chautra is a man about forty-five or forty-six years of age, 
of middle stature, and rather corpulent. His countenance is pleasing, and 
his manners very conciliatory: in his waist he wore a large curved knife, 
with a plain ebony handle, the sheath mounted with gold. Mtjst of the 
chiefs about him were armed with weapons of the same shape, but 
mounted with silver. 

On the following morning, Hasti D'hal returned our visit; and tile 
subject of our journey was again resumed. In the course of conver- 
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sation, he suggested, that the fonte to Gangotfi by the way of Srinagar 
would be very circuitous, iojid could not be completed in less than a 
month and a half ; wh^^s, by making Garigotri our first object, we 
might rectum by Srip/agar in one month. By this arrangement, we had 
the advantage d comprehending the whole circle of the places we 
wished to' visit, within the limits of a two month's tour, leaving us one 
month for the performance of the journey to Bhadri-ndt'k. The Chawtra 
staid but a short time ; when he took hi? leave, we presented him with 
a few Offhclcs of European manufacture, with which he appeared highly 
gratified,. 

The tenth of April, being the Purhi or last day of bathing, the crowds 
of people were immense j every avenue to the Ghdf was completely 
choaked up ; and the flight of steps, leading to the water, poured down 
from the top such a constant succession of fresh comers, that the lower 
tiers were unable to resist the impetus, and were involuntarily hurried 
into the stream. The fair, however, concluded without any troubles or 
disturbance, to the great surprise and satisfaction of numbers, who were 
ac^ustorae'd to consider bloodshed and murder inseparable from the 
'^temb'ha Mela ; as, for many ages past, these dubdecennial periods have 
been .marked with some fatal catastrophe. A very salutary regulation 
was en^rced by our police ; prohibiting any weapons being worn or 
©arrie^at the fair. Guards were posted, at the different avenues, to re- 
ceive the arms of the passengers ; a ticket was placed on each, and a 
corresponding one given to the owner ; the arms were returned on the 
ticket being produced. 

This arrangement had the desired effect ; for the utmost tranquillity 
prevailed ; and from the content and satisfa^ion that were expressed, by 

S r, 
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all ranks of people, <»i this occasion, we may anticipate the |)raise 5 tbat 
will be carried hencej to all parte of Uindestatt, m thexnUd.ayatBm*Qf the 
British g(w&mment. ^ 

On the efe'reiith, we received a "visit from HAarf ID’hal, ticcompadiied 
hy BaaHio TArAH, his successor in ^he governmerrt of 'Srinagury on 
whom arriingemOTts for our journey were in future to depend. We 
found in this man great disinclination to forward olir views. He . at first 
endeavofufed to deter us from the journey, by exaggerated representa- 
tions of its diihcuftles ; and afterwards threw various obstacles in' the way 
of our preparations. At last, however, in conformity to the iilstrudlions 
Of'htSigeVemment, though with evident relmSlance, mid at an exorbitant 
ittte^ he furnished as many coolies and bearers* for the Jampuans or hill 
httm, as enabled us ’to; proceed 47n the following day. 

t 

Lieut. Webb took the height of Bhim G'hdray which he ascertained to 
be four hundred and seven feet. 

The following morning* we received the last visit of the benevolent 
Hasti D’ral, whose removal from office we had much cause to regret. 

•* j 

He expressed his sorrow, that we should set off so ill provided with: car- 
riage, and that we had been detained so long. We parted, after giving 
mutual presents ; and he promised to meet us at Srinagar, and aKxompany 
us to Almdra, where his brother Bhim Sa'a was governor. ' \ 

r ' 

At ten o’clock, our 'baggage and tentsweue ready to- move%off, and we 
comihenced our line of march. It was <quite a novelty, to see the Pakdris 
carrying their loads, which were contained in large- baskets,- called Gm'di 
ot Cand’hi, They are made of Bambit, about two and an half, feet high, 
in the-shape of acone, and are slung to the shoulders, by means ola cQU- 
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pie of strong loops, .msde of cope, or plaited grass, through .which the 
arms are introduced. y£j|chj^an is provided with a cross in the 
shape of the letter T, ajib^ji/ three and an half feet high, which assists him 
in walking, and serjjei as a prop or rest for the burthen, when he is in- 
clined to take brea/th, without disengaging his load. Those articles which 
were too long or bulky to be packed in a Candt, were well secured with 
cords, and carried on the back in the same manner. The JmwpwdTi.is a 
small bedstead, about three feet in length and two ip hfcadth : at each 
comer is a post which supports a canopy. The poles are abppt eight feet 
long, ^:{^ed on each side, with a transverse bar at the extremities ; in the 
center of which is a small pole or rest, by which the carriage is conveyed 
in the manner of a Tonjon, It is rather a confined and inconvenient car- 
riage at first ; but the motion is extremely easy. — This machine is pecu- 
liary adapted for a mountainous country, as the weight remains always in 
equilibrio. 

As soon as we struck our tents, the Chawtra, with the troops stationed 
at Canac'hala were put into motion, and set off towards their respective 
d^stinatidns. Several companies of new levies from iV * epdl were going 
‘•'t</relieve a detachment of the Gurc'hdli troops, which had been em- 
ployed for two years and a half in blockading Cdngra, a strong hill fort 
belonging to Rajah Sansa'r-Chand, without being able to reduce it to 
sj^rms( pr make any impression. Our road, for four miles two furlongs, 
rim parallel with,' and at a short distance from the river; when we 
proceeded in jt'N.' W. direction, quitting the track of the pilgrims, who 
‘ W^i-e'gmhlVdleViiy of (HrtkWcs) to Bhadri-ndn and 
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At five o'clock, P. M. we encamped, having marched twelve miles, 
in a north-west direction. 

r 

We observed, on the road, several fig and wivtc mulberry trees, with 
ripe fruit ; and the wild fowls, peacocks and blaCk partridges* were 
calling in every direction. We saw some Obis or pits, for catching ele- 
phants, which are numerous, and very destructive to the crops in this 
valley. The species found here is small, and far inferior to those caught 
in other part of Hindostdn. They seldom exceed seven feet in height, 
and are sold, when first caught, for two or three hundred rupees^ 

Two days, in which we marched twenty miles, about N. N. W. half 
W. brought us to Gurudwara, an extensive village, of beautiful appear- 
ance, pleasantly situated, and adorned with a handsome temple, erected 
Ram-Rae, one of the followers of Nanac, the founder of the 
Sik’h religion. The priests are of the sect of Uddsk. During the Hb7i, 
an annual fair held here is numerously attended, by pilgrims from the 
Penjdb and countries to the westward. 

About half a mile to the N. of the village, is the field of battle, which 
decided the contest between the Snnagara and Gurc’ha rajahs ; the fo/m;- 
er of whom was killed in the engagement, by a musket ball. The ac- 
counts of his death spread general consternation through the epuntry ; 
and the inhabitants, forsaking their villages, retired to the . mojmtaitis, 
whence they could not be drawn by any threats or . persuasions.. Tljie 
whole of this beautiful valley was lajd open to pillage, ^and the follQwji|g 
year remained uncultivated, when Har-se'waoRam,. th^ prp^^t 
was reinstated in his possessions. Through his influence, the ^epe 

r-"'i , ■ "ti-m i wi 
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fnduced to return ; and the country has, in some measuro, recovered from 
this severe blow. ^ 


April 16th: The \/e^er being stormy, with rain, we halted, and re- 
ceived the visit of HRairoTapaii, who appeared to evince a more friendly 
-disposition than formerly; and as his route was now about to separate 
from ours, took measures, by registering our attendants, to guard against 
their desertion. *|Ie took his leave with many expressions of friendship. 
"We made him some trifling presents at parting, and separated, under the 
most ^'ttering assurances of his good will, and desire to render us every 
assistance. 


17th. Marched to J^agal. The first part of the road lay by the side 
of a beautiful little river, which turns four or five water mills, placed in the 
declivities of its bed. This machine for grinding corn, is of very simple 
construction, and is in general use in this part of the country. It is com- 
posed of two large round stones, about eighteen inches in diameter and 
four in thickness. The under one is fixed, and the upper one placed in a 
perpendicular axle, at the lower extremity of which eight or ten spokes 

I ^ 

ar>^ thrown out horizontally. On these the water is brought to descend, 
from a sufficient elevation to give the machine a quick rotatory motion; 

The banks of this rivulet were lined with the willow and the raspberry 
bush ;f the fruit of which was ripe, of a deep yellow, with hardly flavor 
^enough to call to recollection the fruit of Europe. Wheat and barley 
were produced in great abundance, in the vallies, which possess a fertile 
soil ; but the oppressive nature of the Gurchdll government, and the 
heavy exactioiis which it lays on the labour of the husbandman, dis- 
courage cultivation. This PargawaA of D/iiV/i, lying between the Gun~ 
ges 9n6. Jv;mtta rivers, ^tch are here forty miles distant, is said to have 
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formerly yeilded to the Rajah of Srinagar a lac of rupees annually; which 
revenue, under the Gurc’hdli government, js re(i> uod to thirty-five thou- 
sand. ' 

\ * 

i8th. Marched to Mugra. The distance is cjjtlmated tenor eleven 
miles N. E. by N. On this day's march, we crossed a mountain, about 
two thousand feet high, the ascent and descent of whicli were very steep 
and rugged. The mountain was, in some places,, almost perpendicular; 
and the foot path cut out into zigzags of about thirty feet in length. In 
other places, it ran along a narrow ledge, not more than a foot in 
breadth ; wliile, on the outer side, was a precipice, of six or seven hundred 
feet. A most alarming prospect to persons unaccustomed to such situa- 
tions ; and here we had reason to admire the agility and steadiness of 
the hill people, to whom habit had rendered the travelling in such 
tremendous paths familiar. 

In the commencement of this day’s march, we enjoyed a sight of 
uncommon beauty, which was rendered more striking by being con- 
cealed by a jutting point of rock, till we approached very near, and 
ascended a little bank, when it burst suddenly on our view. ' . 

It was a fall of water, from an excavated bank, with a cave or grotto 
at each extremity, forming together an arch of about one hundred feet in 
perpendicular height, with a subtended base of eighty or one hundred 
yards. Through every part of the impending summit, the water hi 
drops, which fell in showers into a bason, whence it was carried, by a 
small stream, into the river below. 

The lofty trees and luxuriant shrubs which overhung the brow, threw a 
partial shade over the picture ; while the sun, striking full upon the cas- 
cade, was reflected in the sparkling globules ; giying a richness and bril- 
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liancy to the scene, which words are incompetent toexpress. The bason, 

I « 

or receiver, was a iV-solidj^stone, of an ochrous colour, smoothed by the 
action of the water ; bvit^,e' bank itself was composed of a thin coat of 
earth, of the same Imp-, but soft and friable at the top, and more indurated 

r 

at the base. Upp»n an inspection of the grotto on the right, we were struck 
with new and more singular appearances. 

It is a cavern*, about six feet in height, ten in depth, and fourteen or six- 
teen in length, and is a natural excavation, the walls and roof of which arc 
of rock. The water filters through the top, from which pendent shoots, 
like ioides, are disposed, in all the different stages of petrifaction. The 
small ramifications form variegated beds of moss, serving as conductors 
for the water when it first begins to crystalize ; and, from a tube or pipe, 
they become, by repeated inv:rustations, a firm consolidated mass. The 
various colours, produced by the vegetation, changing with the different 
shades of light, give to the outer surface the appearance of mother of 
pearl ; but, when the petrifaction is complete, the inside has a great re- 
semblance to alabaster. 

\ Tun^ater is excessively cold and clear ; and, from an examination of 
tne first process, one would be inclined to suppose it impregnated with 
some fine micous particles, which adhere to the vegetable substance ; 
and, by degrees, accumulate into a solid body. We could with difficulty 
.prevail)on ourselves to quit this beautiful spot; but, as we had a long and 
Arduous journey to complete before the evening, we had only time to 
examine its principal beauties. Itis called D/Wu, or the dripping 

rock. On this day's march we first saw the mountain pine, called by 
the natives Chir, or Kholdn.* 


\ 

* Pinus Lottgifolia. Rdas. 
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19th. Marched to Bohan Devi, a small village, so called from a tem- 
ple which it contains, dedicated to a deity of t^tnj^.. Distance computed 

% 

seven and an half miles, about N. E. by N. ‘■'Ci'e crossed another moun- 

\ 

tain, estimated at about one thousand and two huntii^d feet high. ThA 
thermometer in the morning was at 48^°, and on this mountain we wer6 
delighted to recognize, among its vegetable produ 61 ions,many of our Eurc^ 
Pean acquaintance, as the peach, apricot, walnut, strawberry, raspberry, 
dandelion, butter flower and white rose. Near the temple of Bohuti 
Devi stood a fine spreading fir, of the species which the natives call 
ddr* It yields a great quantity of pitch, and the trunk acquires..'much 
larger dimensions than the Cliir. The wood is more solid and durable, 
on which account it is more prized by the natives for all purposes of 
building. — The adjacent hills were covered with forests of this tree. 

2oth. Marched to Lallan, a very small village, situated in latitude, 
by observation, 30“33' 32" N. Thermometer in the morning 52®. 

On the first part of the march, the land on the road side was well culti- 
vated, and even the sides of the hills were cut into small plats, rising one 
above the other, faced with stones and watered by' the ' sitiall streams 
which issue from the heights, and are conducted from the upper to the 
lower platforms in succession. Here we found the Boorans'f’ and the 
Banja a species of oak. The mountains are covered- with immense forests 
of these trees, \ 

Until one o’clock we had been gradually ascending, when we came 
to a small space of table land, whence we beheld a sight the most sub- 
lime and aweful that can be pidlured to the imagination. We were now 

* Pinus Doulwma l\o\. * • 

+ Ulwdodciidi>.n j}ui:Le.iui Rox. described by Col. Hardwscke, As. Re. v. 6. p. 359. 
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oj^. tlie apex of one of t}ie.hi<.*hest mountains in the nei:::^libourhoocl ; anj 
from the base to the'suminit/ltjfe perpendicular hei<jht could not he less 
than four th-msand feet; J^obably it far exceeded this calculation. From 
the edge of the scjvp-p, tlie eye extended over seven or cigh.t di.'^tin^l 
chains of hills, ond rising above the other, till the view wan terminated by 
the Uimdlayn, or snowy mountains. It is necessary for a person to place 
himself in our situation, before he can form a just conception of the scene. 
The depth of the valley below, the piogres.sivc elevation of the interme- 
diate hills, and the majestic splendor of the “ cloud-capt” Himalaya^ 
forme^so grand a picture, tliat the mind was iiujnesscd with a sensation 
of dread rather than of pleasure. 

The intermediate ranges appeared to run nearly parallel to each other, 
and to have a general direction of about N, W. to S. E. The most 
distinguished peaks of the snowy range are those designated by the 
names of Gangautn and Jamautn, whence the Ganges and Jamund 
rivers are supposed to derive their source. The direction of the former, 
as taken by Lieutenant Webb, from the spot where we stood, was N. 

E. its angle of elevation 3° 1'. The natives distinguished it by 
■1 the name of Mahddeva ca~linga r its shape is pyramidical, with a broad 
base, and the point rather flattened. The latter bore N. is® 34, E. its 
angle of (jlevation 3^17'. These two appeared to be the highest peaks 

* s 

irt the wjiole range. The horizontal distance of this exten.sive chain, 
according to the best estimate we were able to form, could not exceed 
thirty miles. By the computations of the natives, we were twelve days 
journey from tihe former ; but the experience which we have already 
had of the nature of the country, does not tend to destroy the suppo.si- 
tion, or render it extravag,ant. 

U 5 
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We bc^an now to descend by wliat is called the JV'agur Ghat ; and 
it was two hours before we gained the ba^,, which is watered by a ri- 
vulet called by the same name. From the middle of the Ghat, we had 
a first view of the Bhdgirat’lu river, which was hdilsd by all our Hindu 
servants, witli loud acclamations, and with, the accustomed terms of salu- 
tation and respe<$l:. 

sist. Marched to which is a place of wor- 

ship, sacred to Mahddcva, and inhabited by a Jogi. Its latitude 30® 
sO; 30 N. 

f 

This morning the thermometer was 5.1.®. After ascending, a Ghat 
for about one mile, we came again in sight of the Bhngirat'hi, distant 
from* us about two and an half or three miles on our right. The stream 
appeared to nm with great rapidity, and the breadth of it might be about 
forty or fifty yards. On tlie E. bank was a very pretty village, with fine 
cultivation. It is called Huddidri, and inhabited by Jogis. As we pro- 
ceeded, the river opened more fully upon us ; and we could perceive 
its course, winding at the foot of the mountains, for a considerable dis- 
tance, to the N. N, E. Some of the snowy tops of the Himalaya d^ere 
also visible, but we gradually lost sight of them, as W'e descended into*' 
the valley. The JVagur river here falls into the Bhdgirat'hi, Our road 
now lay on the W. side of the valley, which' may be about one and an half 
mile in breadth, and prettily interspersed with hamlets. This is the 
only plain, deserving that appellation, that we have met with since we 
quitted the Dhiin Perganah. This valley is entirely confined to the 
\V. shore of the Bhdgirdt’hi ; the E. bank being the base of a very 
lofty chain of mountains. The hills on our left had a very barren 
appearance ; but the fertility of the soil below 4fegan to increase, as the 
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■'jl^^getatiott of the mountain proportionally lessened. On one side, scarcely 
a vestige of verdure or vegetatjon was to be seen, excepting here and 
there a solitary fir ; while, ‘On the other, the rich flourishing crops exhi- 
bited a pleasing conSrast, and seemed to exult in the advantage of their 
situation. The sound of the rustic pipe first called our attention to the 
labors of the field, where we observed people of both sexes, engaged- 
in their different agricultural pursuits. The women take an equal share 
in the toil, and while the men direct the oxen with the plough, iho 
women follow witli the grain, and break the clods of earth. Other fa- 
miliesVere employed in reaping barley, for which purpose they were 
provided with a small sickle, with which tliey cut the grain about half 
way down the stem, and ti^it up in bundles. The wheat and barley, 
were sowed alternately in longitudinal rows of six . or eight yards in 
breadth, and occupied* the higher ground, while the lower was appro-, 
priated for the reception of rlccy Master Manduah,\ Sama.X &c. The 
fields under preparation for tillage were covered with rich manure of 
dung and ashes, by which the farmers are enabled to obtain an ■ annual 
produce ;^but ill other places, the soil is often so unfriendly, that,- after 
one culture, the ground is left fallow for two or three seasons, when the 
people collect all the grass and underwood in the vicinity, and by setting 
fire to it, prepare the land for the reception of another crop. We have 
llitherto had few opportunities of gaining any insight into their art of 
husbandry, for most of the villages were deserted on our arrival ; but 
to-day we perceived a great difference in the manners of the people. 
They appeared to be much more civilized, and so far from exhibiting 
any signs of apprehension, they came running towards the road, to .sec 


* Ervum Lens» + Cj^nosurus Cor ac anus, t Panicum frumetUacount. Ito&s* 
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us pass, The women even, did not shew that .bashfulness and reserve.', 
which females in Uindostan in general exhibit ; but, mixing with the 
crowd, they made their comments with the greatest freedom. Their 
dress differs little from that of the men ; it consits of a short petticoat 
and a loose jacket with sleeves. Instead of the cap, they w’ear a 
piece of cloth bound round the head like a turban. Their garments 
are made of coarse cloth ; whereas those of the men arc of tliick blan- 
ket, manufactured from tlie wool and hair of the sheep and goats, 
which are of kinds peculiar to the hills. We could not help remarking, 
that, even in the.se unfrequented regions, the female mountliineers 
exhibited the general failing of the sex, having their necks, ears and 
noses ornamented with rings and beads. these are beyond their 

means, they substitude a wreath or bunch of flowers ; for which purpose 
the white rose is cho.sen, both for its beauty and scant. 

One of the largest villages wq past was Chimdli, in the vicinity of 
which were several fields of poppy, from which they extradl opium. Wc 
saw also many trees of the wild barberry with unripe fruit : the native 
name for it is Ringdr. After crossing a small spring, issuing from the 
mountains, we left a large village called- Burc't'ha on our left. It is eie- . 
vated about eighty feet above the bed of the river ; and contains forty or 
fifty houses. From hence, we proceeded through fields, by a gqod foot- 
path, to tlie place of our encampment. Our arrival was ushered in by a 
couple of trumpeters, who welcomed us, with such a harsh discordant peal, 
that we were happy to give a little respite to our ears at the expense of 
our purse. The summons was, however, attended by several people froiji 
the neighbouring hamlets, particularly by those who were afflK^led by any 
complaints for which they required medical assistance. Among these we 
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►-Ubservcd a ^reat’^nuiliber, who had large tumors in the neck called 
:g6itre or wfen's,' to Which the inhabitants of riiountainous countries, parti- 
‘ctilarly thoso Who live in the vicinity of show, are very siibje6l. Fluxions 
and disorders in the eyes are also extremely common; and, in (ho-se 
months, the intermittent fevers are very prevalent. In this part of the 
ojuntry, they appear to be not only destitute of medical aid, but totally 
ignorant of any,remedies to stop the progress of a disorder; and we saw 
repeated instances of people who had been laboring for years under the 
'effe^ of a complaint or wound, which was most probably very slight at 
first, but, from want of proper care, had risen to an incurable height. 

22d. Marched to Banda; distance six and an half or seven miles. 
Thermometer in the morning 54". After rounding a point of the moun- 
tain, by an ascendij^ path, we regained the bed of the river, and crossed 
a rapid stream, which falls from the west into the Bhdgirat’Ju, by a bridge 
called SaJighUf which will be described hereafter. 

From hence, the passage of the road was too difficult to allow us- leisure 
mak^' any observations ; our attention being wholly taken up with our 
own safety. Following the course of the river, and rounding the different 
points of mountain, which mark and occasion the windings of the stream ; 
the road was a continued line of rise and fall, sometimes within fifty or 
one hundred feet of the base, at others, mounting to the height of two or 
three thousand above the level of the river. In some places, large jutting 
points of rock formed a perpendicular ascent; in which, at the distance of 
three or four feet, small steps had been worn by the passage of travellers. 
In other places, the road ran along the scarp of the hill, where the foot- 
path was at times trackless ; and when again visible, appearing only in a 
dismembered state, the earth having crumbled, or been washed away by 

W 6 
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the rain, leaving only a projecting stone to rest the foot^iipon. In theee 
situations, and indeed during the whole of the march, a tremendous preci- 
pice was open on the outer side; and, for the greater part of the way, w(» 
found it necessary to avail ourselves of the assistance of the bearers, to 
conduct us by the hand. The smoothness of the stone in some places, 
and the dry leaves often strewed over.the path, rendered it so slippery, 
that wc judged it expedient to take off our hoots, to maintain a foqting. 
To those wIk) may hereafter be inclined to pursue this track, it may nqt 
be an unnecessary precaution, to go provided with netted sandals, or socks 
of a texture sufficiently thick, to guard the feet from the sharpness of 
the stones. 

On our entrance into the valley, we saw vines, with tlie fruit beginning 
to form, and a few plants of asparagus. 

23d. Marched to Bdrdhat . Distance about seven and an half miles. 
Latitude by observation so* 45' 30' N. Thermometer in the morning 
54-j ; but at noon in the shade 91. 

The greatest part of the roid lay through a winding valley, ‘^nd we 
crossed two streams which fall into the Bhdgirat'M. 

At tlie village of Juswara is a bridge over the Bhdgirat’hi of the kind 
called Jliuldy the first we had yet seen in our travels. 

There are several kinds of bridges constructed for the passageef strong 
currents and rivers, but the most common are the Sdugha and Jhula, 

• The former consists of one or two fir spars, thrown from bank to bank, 
or from one large rock to another; but, where the extent is too great to 
be covered in this mode, they substitute the Jhula or rope bridge, which 
is made in die following manner. A couple of strong posts are driven 
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^jfrto the ground, about three feet asunder, with a cross bar, in the form 
of a gallows. One of these is erected on each bank of the river, and 
twelve or fourteen thick ropes divided equally to both sides, leaving a 
space of ^about one foot in the centre, are stretched over the scafiblds, 
and fixe^ into the ground by means of large wooden piles. These ropes 
form the support of the bridge, which describes a catenary curve, with 
the lower part, of periphery, at a greater or less elevation- from the water, 
according to the height of the bank. . About fwo feet' -belbw-i them, a 
rope ladder is thrown horizontally across, and laced dorda to the 
the upper ropes, which form the parapet, when the bridge coifiplctedl 
The first passage of so unsteady a machine, is vety' apt.to pfdduce a 
setrsation of giddiness. The motion of the passefljgers daiises it to 
'tnving frd^or^sic^e to the other, while the current, iloiwing widi immense 
rapidity below, apparently encreases the effeft. The stepe m composed 
of small twigs, about two and an half, and sometimes three feet asunder: 

j <' 

and are frequently so slender as to give an idea of weakness, which na- 

'/ * f * ' 

turally induces a person to place his chief dependence on the supporting 
ropes os^parapet, by keeping them steady under his arms. The passage, 
however, is so narrow, that if a person is coming from the opposite quar- 
'Mr, it is necessary that one should draw himself entirely to one side, to 
allow the other to pass ; a situation very distressing to a novice. The ri- 
ver at this place is about thirty yards in breadth, and the stream very ra- 
pid. Four men are employed in keeping the bridge in constant repair, 
for which they are allowed a small portion of land, exclusive of a mea- 
sure of grain, which they receive form each zemindar of the neighbour- 
ing villages at the time of the harvests. 


The town of Bdrahdt by no means answered the expeftation we had form* 
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edofit, being in extent and population, far inferior to many villages we had-, 
passed on the road. The houses, like those of all the villages in this part 
of tlie country, are built of large stones, with slated, roofs; but none of 
them appear in a habitable state. One cause, however, of its present dis* 
mantled condition, proceeds from the injury it sustained from the earthquake 
of 1803, in which all the houses suffered materially, and some were complete- 
ly buried in the gcotund. It is said, that two or three hundred’ people were kil- 
led by the falUng^ift of the roofs ; and that great numbers of cattle were 
destroyedonjtha^/jfataloccasion. Few of the habitations have been rebuilt; 
and those rbat re;main are so scattered and unconnected, that the plaice exhi- 
bits. a striking picture of ruin and desolation. Bdrahat is the capital of a 
Tdlukah the^ '^wain Perganah, and originally derived that name 
from its being . the chief mart of twelve villages, which seiju here theii 
goods for sale. 

Its central position enabled it to maintain a free communication with all 
parts of the hills ; and pilgrims, who are going to Gangotri, in general, 
halt here, to lay in a stock of provisions for twelve or fourteen days, as 
there are no intermediate villages, where they could be certain of getting 
supplies. This latter circumstance must have chiefly contributed to ren- 
der it a place of note ; as it does not appear that the town itself was ever 
very extensive, or that any great foreign traffic was carried on. The on- 
ly article brought from any considerable distance, is salt from 
but the quantity imported does not exceed the internal consumption of 
the place. 

The distance from hence to Gangotn is calculated at seven days 
journey, to Jamautn five, to C^ddra J^dth twelve, and to Srinagar six ; 
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excepting to the latter place, the roads are very bad and difficult. 
That to Jamautn is considered by much the worst. 

At* this place/we halted on the twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth, to pro- 
cure a stjpek of provisions for our farther march ; as the inhospitable 
regions, ^ were about to enter, afforded no prospect of any future sup- 
ply. Although we had taken the precaution to send on two Gurc'hdli 
Sipdhisy two days* before, to give notice of our approach, we could not 
on our arrival obtain provisions for that day, and parties sent out by the 
Subaddy returned in the evening, with only enough for the consumption 
of three days. The next day was still less successful ; so that, finding 
we were not likely to get supplies without halting for several days, we 
deterji}iiwlJ/-';)qiarch the next morning, and trust to the promise of the 
Suhaddr, tlyJt he wd^ld forward them to Rctal, a village near our road, 
and two days march*'from hence. 

On the hills near this place arc great numbers of black part/idges, 
{Perdix francolinus Lath.) and Chaedrs {Perdix Ruju L.vth.) A ser- 
vant o^Captaiii Hearsay’s shot one of the latter. 

^EAR the village is a curious Trisul or trident, the base or pedestal of 
;K)'^l[ich is made of copper, in size and shape of a common earthen pot : 
the shaft is of brass, about twelve feet long, the two lower divisions 
decagonal, and the upper one spiral. 'Hie forks of the trident arc about 
six feet in length. From each of the lateral branche.s, is a chain, to 
which bells were originally suspended. By what means it came hither, 
or for what purpo.se it was constructed, no person could tell; and al- 
though the inscription be legible, and most probably contains the infor- 
mation, no one could even tell us inf what language the characters 
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arc v,Titten. We had with us two or three men, who could read 
Persian and Sanscrit, but they were unable tp decipher a single letter. 
TIic lower part of the inscription bears some r^emblance to the Chinese 
character, and tlic natives here have a traditiofi, that, manjyr centuries 
ago, this part of the country was inhabited by, or tributilry to, the 
piine^e or Tartars ; and imagine it possible this trident may have been 
constru 6 ted by people of one of those nations. We were very unwilling 
to yield to this supposition, as we must have given }t credit fbr gr 'ater 
antiquity than its appearance or probability would justify. The dejigri far 
surpasses any of the kind we haye yet met with, and the execution is 
above mediocrity. The circumference of the pedestal is not above three 
feet, forming a base so disproportioned to the height, that it was a matter 
of surprise the machine could n^aintain its perpendicular position. It seem- 
ed as though the slightest touch would have throil^ n it down ; but the 
Brahmen, who was in attendance, assured us it would defy all our efforts ; 
and it was not until we had made two or three unsuccessful attempts to 
overset it, that we discovered the cheat, it being fixed in the ground by 
an inner shaft of iron, incased in that of the pillar. The only reason they 
assign for holding it in reverence, is from its being the emblem of ont of 
their deities. It had formerly a temple erefted over it, but in the ea^ch- 
quake of 1803, the mansion was thrown down, and, wonderful to 
relate, the pillar escaped without injury. But a large patched fraifture 
in its side, a little staggered our faith as to its miraculous preservation. 
The former Raja of Napal, sent some learned Pandits for the express 
purpose of deciphering the inscription, but their attempts were equally 
unsuccessful with those made before or since. Captain Hearsay took 
an inverted copy of the incrjiptbn; by smearing the shaft with ink, and 
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applying long strips of paper to it, in the mode which the natives practise 
ift taking off the impression of a sea!. 

26th, Marched to Manheri. Latitude 30® 45' 15 ' N. Distance about 
six miles^ Thermometer in the morning 53®, but the heat at noon, 
in the va^a^ was very great. The road lay principally through the 
valleys, and was Jn general good. 

37th. ^Marched to Bat'heri. Latitude 30“ 49' 5 ' N. Distance six and 
a lialf or seven miles. Thermometer in the morning 54". 

The road to-day was very bad ; the ascents and descents being too 
steep to admit of proceeding in the Jampudns. The grounds in some 
pajrjts arj^sllotted to the culture of poppy, whicli appeared to be in a very 
thriving sV^e ; we were informed that the opium extracted from it 
was of an excellenl^quality. 

The village of Bat’heri is placed on the hill, about three hundred feet 
above the bed of the river ; to the S. of it runs a small rivulet called 
the Retal J^adi, which issues from the mountain, and falls into the 
BJiJgiral’ht. There is a small temple sacred to Maha'dp'va. It is con- 
st^u6led of large stones, piled one above the other, without mortar 
-of cement. The form of it is conical, with a square sloping roof ; 
and altogether, it has a great resemblance to a Chinese model. On 
the opposite side of the river is an extraordinary cascade, which issues 
from the summit of the mountain, and exhibits five distin6l falls of water, 
one above the other. The lowest is the most considerable, descending, 
from the height of ninety or a hundred feet, in a perpendicular and solid 
body. The top of the mountain is covered with snow, from the melting 
of which the waterfall derives its chief Supplies. Near this village, vve 
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saw a great variety of beautiful larkspurs of different colours, and the' 
banks of the rivulet arc prettily ornamented with hawthorn bushes in full 
blossom. 

28th. Thermometer 50®. The arrangements which had Ijeen made 
for getting our supplies at Retal, or at this place, obliged' td* halt here 
to-day. Agreeably to the Suhaddr's promise, we. found a sufficient 
stock of provisions for our people ; but it was requisite also to ^settle what 

'y 

part of our baggage could accompany us, and to leave every Article that 
was not in a portable shape, in some place of security, until our return. 
The accounts we received of the roads were of a nature the most discour- 
aging ; and the difficulties represented, far exceed any we have yet met 
with; although we have passed many places, which, to a lojv-hmder, ap- 
peared really alarming. These situations the Pahdr^ traversed with the 
greatest unconcern ; but the continuation of the rout4 from hence is, even 
in their ideas, fraught with danger. To a person who goes without a 
load, and is in the habit of travelling in these mountainous regions, the 
distance to Gangotn is calculated at three or four days journey ; but 
we could not expect to reach it in less than six or seven days'; and to 
insure our attainment of it even in that time, we should be under tiio 
necessity of leaving our tents, Jampuans, and even our beds behind 
Whatever inconvenience \vc might suffer by being deprived of these 
necessaries, we determined not to relinquish the attempt, until we were 
convinced by ocular demonstration, that the prosecution of our journey 
would be impradlicable. 

In the room of the Jdfnpuans, we were obliged to substitute what is 
called a Daandi, which is simply a pole with a blanket ox small carpet 
slung to it, in the form of a ha^fimock. 
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S9th. Eeavino our tents, Jampuans, beds, and heavy baggage, at 
this place, under a small guard of Sepdhis, we commenced our march ; 
and ten minutes walk, brought us to a descent leading to tlie bed of 
the Bhdgirat’Iu. Here the road lay over immense stones and rocks, 
the passjlgi^fl' which was not only fatiguing but dangerous; for they 
were hel?p0i^ in such loose disordered pries, that the utmost caution 

was required ^ -the tooting. In some places, little drippling streams, 

% 

falling from the. mountains, passed over the rocky bank, rendering the 
path vei'y slippery. Fifty minutes over this road brought us to a steep 
bank, which we ascended, and halted, to recover ourselves a little 
from the fatigue we had already experienced'. For fifteen minutes, we 
proceeded along the banks, in a gradual rise, when we regained the bed, 
by a very stfcp and almost perpendicular descent, of two hundred and fifty, 
or three hyiitdreil f^et. Here we met with the same obstructions as be- 
fore ; and wc purs«^d our way over the rocky surface, for thirty-five 
minutes, when we again ascended, and receding from the Bhdgmit’Iu, in- 
clined a little more to the W. In twenty minutes wc arrived at the Su'dr 
J^adl by a very steep descent. This is a rapid stream, about thirty 
feeUi/oad, and over it is a narrow Sangha, with a platform made of 
'small fascines. 


Here we were again obliged to halt, for the purpose of gaining suffi- 
cient strength to encounter the ascent which lay before us. It was by a 
very narrow dangerous path, in some places excavated from the rock, 
while a projedVmg point above obliged a person to stoop as ho passed 
along, and threatened to precipitate him to the bottom. Forty-five 
minutes, in this laborious ascent, brought us to the summit, whence w'c 
saw a large village called Sdlang, about mid- way up to the hill, on tlie 
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opposite side of the river. F rom hence, also, we saw two cascades, falling 
from the top of the same mountains, into thb BhdgiraVhi. We noW 
began to descend, and in fifteen minutes, by a rugged path, we reached 
the banks of the Cajanl J^adi, which we crossed and again haltgd. 

■ ''i 

The impediments and fatigue we and our people had jtx^er^mced, in 

making a progress of three or four miles, through that pgit o^ the road 

which was considered the least obstru6i:cd, but which, upon trial, we 

\ 

found to be not only difiicult but dangerous, naturally excited ti^e appre- 
hension, that our inquiries in this dire61ion, could not be prosecuted without 
the greatest risk ; and we consulted what, in the present circumstances, 
would be the best course to adopt. 

We were now within six or seven days journey of the p’J'' -which -is 
called Gangoiri; and to relinquish it, when almost vv^hin our reach, was 
very contrary to our inclinations; although the inforihation which Lieut. 
Webb, Captain Hearsay and myself had been able to obtain, of the 
source of the JJhdgirat’hi, and of the existence of the cow's mouth, en- 
tirely removed all our doubts on the subjedl. From the appearance of 
the river itself, which becomes contracted in its stream, and frorii the 
stupendous height of the Hma/ayamounlams, whence it flows ; there can 
be no doubt but its source is situated in the snowy range ; and any otlier 
hypothesis can .scarcely be reconciled to hydrostatical principles. The 
pilgrims, and those people in the vicinity of this place, who gain a livcli- 
liood by bringing water from the spot, say that the road beyond Gango- 
tri is passable only for a few miles, when the current is entirely concealed 
under heaps of snow, which no traveller ever has or can surmount. 
With respeCt to the Cow’s Mouthy we had the most convincing testimony 
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lo confirm US in the idea that its existence is entirely fabulous, iind that it 
fs found only in the Hindu book of faith. 

The which operated to our making a retrograd'e motion, are 

fully Oxpiyjrigd In Lieutenant Webb’s public letter to Col. Colf.brookf.,* 
and they appealed to us of sufficient weight to cause a decision in our future 
plans, Ha’ring'|communicated our intentions to the coolies, we began to 
retrace ouivteps\ and at five and an half reached the place which we had 
quitted in the morning. Although we had provided ourselves with Daandis 

as substitutes for the thimpuans, wc found them equally useless; for we 

^ • 

were forced to walk the greatest part of the way. In difficult and dan- 
gerous passages, a person is obliged to dismount; but the conveyance itself 
is so extremely unpleasant and inconvenient, that curiosity or necessity 


* Extract of a leulr yam Leiut. Wmn to Unit. Col. CoinnnooKE, dated Sirinagury 

Mat/ 15, IhOS. 

Dekrminod not to relinquish the ultenipt, until I sbould bi! convinced that tho imjxHli- 
rnentd were of a nature to reader tliu prosecution of iny researches in tliis quarter iinprac< 
t.ii'.able, 1 made the neccK-sary urrangcincnls on niy arrival at Hal'h^riy on the ultimo, 
with tliu intent of continuing my route, under tlie inconveniences and deprivations svliicli 
I was letl to expect. 


Having left a guard in charge of the baggage, which was too heavy to be carried on, 
I proceeiifid the next morning; but, in a progress of three or four miles, through that 
part hie road which is considcceil the least obslrucictl, 1 found the difl'iculUes so fur 
c'ccecdcd what had been represented, that 1 was fully convinced, it would be in vain to 
persevere ; and I was at length induced to return, from a consideration of the following 
reasons. 


Jst. Had no natural obstructions intervened, to render the attainment of the object doubt.* 
fal, all other considerations would necessarily have given way; but when the pros]M‘cl of 
success lii'came uncertain, it Avaa necesBary to advert to other concurrent inconveniences, 
which would attend so precarious a journey. The alternate changes of the weather, from 
excessive Cflld in the morning and evening, to oppressive heat at noon, were such as no 
constitutions uniiiured to the climate could well support ; jiarticularly under the exposure to 
which they would now be subjected ; and, had any of the jKopIo fallen sick, which would 
undoubteuly havii liee.n the case, as many of them already began to feci the effects of this 
day’s journey ; 1 was unprovided with the means of bringing them away ; and to leave them 
ill any place of aecurily would be equally impossible, us this part of the country is quite un< 
inhabited. 


2d. ’J’lic information, which I had nlrc.^dy obtained, from some intelligent jx’rsons, who had 
;oneou the pilgrimage, and from the inhabitants of Bnt’/uVr, many of whom gain a livelihood 
ly bridging water from (he spot, was of a nature to cun viiice me that the prosecution of my 
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would be the only motives to induce one to have recourse to it ; and, after 
he had once satisfied the former, he would not be desirous of a second 
trial. 

soth. About twelve o'clock last night, came on a ve^y he^y shower 
ofrain, which continued, with little intermission, till the naming, and ob- 
liged us to halt. It was our intention, however, to have proceeded, had the 
weather cleared towards noon sufficiently to dry our teh'.s^ bu^’’. the people 
complained much of the fatigue tlicy had undergone yesterday, and most 
of them had their legs terribly swollen, from the bite of a small insert, 

• t 

which we had found very troublesome for some days past. The exercise 
had heated the blood, and the parts stung broke out into festers, and 
were extremely painful. The weather was cloudy, with partial showers, 


inquiries i/i <liis (Urretion >voul(l no< be procliictivc of any advaritaj os :io put into conipc- 
tilioii with llic hazard and (liHicuKi' s (hat were lUvcly to be .tl ; for every account 

agreed, (hat the source of the river i.s more rcuiiote than the place o'..UhI Gan^nuLii^ which is; 
men ly the p<rfnt whence il issues from the not as is related Ihrongh a sta ret 

£ a. ssage or caver Hr bearing any similitude to a cow’s mouth, but its current is perceptibifc 
eyond dial piacc, aliliough tlic access be so obstructed as to exclude all farther research. 

3d. By prosecuting the journey for three' or four days, and being then obliged torclb- 
Cjuidi it, a delay would be occasioned, by which the completion of my survey in another 
quarter would be prevented, as the atlvanced period of the season woiiM not admit of my 
visiting the source of die Afarannnda river at BhadriHaCh before the netting in e*’ the pcii- 
odiral rains ; and as this river contributes equally to the formation of the Gatigc$\^i its 
pirirf ion with die river at Deopraj/df; / it was no less an object of inquiry, ai.d 

barely within the €om|>ass-of the time I luicj before me. 

4tl). In the event of iailurc in th i.s direction, all the purposes of the survey w'ou Id be en- 
tirely defeated ; and even admitting I had been so 6i;cccs.9fttl as to mark the course of the 
stream as fams Gangaulriy a distance not exceeding sixteen or eighteen miles in a horizontal 
line, ami found the appearance of the river such as had been represented, 1 could not have 
furnished so satisfactory, or so complete a detail, as I had reason to expect would be sup- 
plied by a journey to BhadrindVh, 

These arguments made me relinquish the attempt, and I hope and trust that the reasons as- 
signed will appear to you siifliciently urgent to have caused my (l<;cisioji;^.and that iny present 
plans arc in every respect conforiniible to your wishes and instructions. 

To supply as well as possible the deficiency occasioned by my. abandoning the tour, and 
to ascertain satisfactorily the correctness of the accounts 1 had received ; I dispatched an iiitel- 
Jigent native, furnislied with a compass, and instructed in the use of it, with directions to 
proceed lo GavgaiUriy and 1 am. in hopes his report will convey every necessary information. 


/ 
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tlic whole aay. The tops of the mountains, at the base of which we had 
passed yesyrd^y, were this morning covered with snow, that had fallen 


sed yes^rd^y, v 
ing c 


during and from the appearance of the clouds, hanging over 

their surai^is, Ave suppose the snow continues to fall. As it was Lieut. 
Webb's intenheu to depute a person to Gangotri, for the purpose of as- 
certaining the i^ir^ion and appearance of that place, Captain Hear- 
say's moor^hce,^a very intelligent man, was seledled for that undertak- 
ing.'->To render his observations more cqrretl, he was provided with, and 
instrm^ed in the use of the compass. It was also signified to those of the 
Hindus who had set their minds on tlie pilgrimage, and whose services 
were not immediately required, that they would be permitted to proceed 
in company with him, and rejoin us at Srinagar. Although the greater 
part of our establishment was compo.scd of Hindus, there were only two 
or three whose ^\^r was not damped by yesterday’s inarch, and who 
availed themselves of tlie proffered indulgence. The greater number 
of them chose rather to send their offerings than present them in person. 


Two or three pilgrims, who had accompanied us from Haridzvdr, were 
depujod to lay the gifts of the absentees at the foot of the holy shrine, 
^aind to bring back a little water from the sacred fount, Tiie commission 
was accepted with due gravity and reverence ; the deputy standing while 
he received the purposed oblation, which was a pecuniary one, propor- 
tioned to the abilities or zeal of the offerer, who presented it in a prostrate 
posture, bowing to and touching the feet of the pilgrim. 

The pilgrimage to Gangotri is considered a great exertion of Hindu 
devotion ; the performance of it is supposed to redeem the pilgrim from 
troubles in this world, and to ensure a happy transit, through all tlic 
stages of transmigration, which he may have to undergo. The w^tef ta- 

Z 5 \ 
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ken thence is drawn under the inspection of a Brahmen^ to wh 


tcra a trifling 
-•jred up, by. 


sum is paid for the privilege of taking it. It is afterwardsjoffejj 
cr on the part of the pilgrim, at the temple of Baidyn a cjplebrated 

place of Hindu worship in Bengal, 


>. 1 , 

The specific gravity of this water is said to exceed that of the Atacanan- 

fir'' 

da ; and, according to the belief of the credulous Hhidi, is so pure as 
neither to evaporate nor become corrupted by being kept. hen offered 
at the temple, its quality is ascertained by the Brahmens ; and its Wicighl, 

i 

as he pretends, decides its purity. It is also presented at the temple of 
Rdrncswara, in the Dekhan. 


May 1st. Marched to Manheri, and encamped on the same ground 
as on the 26th of April. Thermometer in the morning 58. 

j I 

«d. Marched to Joswdrah, which lies about six fo.y!ongS'to the south 
of Bdrdhdt, on the east bank of the river. Thermometer 58 


*;d. Marched to P'halduh. Thermometer 57. 

In the last three or four days much rain had fallen. The road this day 
was very beautiful and romantic ; along the slope of the mountain, fhipugh 
extensive forests of fir atid oak ; with m'any trees of the Laurus Cassia^ 
called by the natives Caccld ; the leaves of which are known by the name 
of Te'zpdt.. There were said to be several tygers in the neighborhood, 
and numerous wild hogs. 

4th. Marched to Patari. Thermometer 48. Road good. Weather 
after sunset piercingly cold. 

r 

5th. Marched to Bairok’h, Lat. 30” 33' 23" N. Therm. 

6th. Marched to Tinafgong. Therm. 53. Several fields of wheat; 
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itiid barlej were by the road side, and the hills were covered with oak 
utjtre^p. 


and walnutl 



7th. to Vhujiga. Lat. so" 2f5' fjs' N. Thermometer 

rA 

We ascendei’l the GudlaJ'a g*hdt, through an extensive forest of walnut, 
oak and and from the summit beheld a chain of the snowy 

mountains, /exteiVtog 24° t2' W. to N. 7'* 40 E. which last was 

pointed out aa tlfe dire^ion of JamaiUn. The ascent was tolciablv 
gradul^l, but the descent steep and di£icult. 

8ih. Marched to Deull. Therm. 57. 


On this day's raarch^^ we crossed the Billang river, which is the most 
considerable stream we have met with, excepting the Uhdgirathf, and is 
considered sacredj the hill people, w'ho saluted it in the usual terms of 
respedl. Its sour&e^lis in a mountain, about tw'o day’s journey from this 
place, in an E. N. E. dirediion, and it falls into the Blidgirat’hf about five 
miles to the S. W, near a village called Tiidn\ Tlie breadth of the cur* 
rent, at this season, is about sixty or seventy feet; and over it is a rope 
bridge, suspended on one side to a jutting craggy point of rock, thirty or 
forty feet above >tlie •w^tetv.aild on die opposite bank to the branches of 
A very large~iSaMtg/^/btton tree.* The ascent to it is by a narrow path, 
cut in five rock, which, leads to the entrance of the bridge ; and, on tlie 
opposite side, the descent is by a perpendicular ladder,’ placed at the edge 
of the stream. The JhilHd is not in such good repair as the one crossed 
at Joswdra; but the passage of it did not appear so formidable, as the 
water flows below with a smooth even surface, not occasioning that 
giddiness wliich the rapidity of the . tended to create. 


* JSoijiuux htpliipfij/Uum. 
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£)th. Marched to CJumndatn. I'herm. 6 t, 

Passed tiie Cdndicol and Clundrahadni Ghats. From thd«top|Df this last, 
\vc Jiad a clear view of the lUmdlaya range, and took Ihjf of the 

following remarkable points ; Jamautri N. 6' W, Q<ifl^<ii!ri N. 14.® 
35' E. Bludrindth N. O'S' la' E. Ceddrandt’h N, 58j3f E- 

joth. Marched to GoA'fl'ew Therm. 58 ^.’"-* ' 

On this day’s march, we had a sight of the Alacanandd or Dazvli river, 
at the distance of three miles on our left. Road good, distance (en or 
eleven miles. 

11th. }^^AKCllED to Devapmydga. Lat 30" 8' 6" N. Therm. 70. This 
place is situated at the confluence of the Bhdgirat’hi and Alacanandd, 
From the point where these two rivers meet, the Bhd^irai'ln, as far as its- 
coursc is perceptible, comes from the N. and the Al^^aAandd falls into it 
perpendicularly from the E, The contrast of the two streams is very 
remarkable ; tlie former runs down a steep declivity, with a rapid force, 
roaring and foaming over large stones and fragments placed in its bed, 
while the placid Alacanandd, flowing with a smooth, unruffled ’surface, 
gently winds round the point, till, meeting with her turbulent consort, 
.she is forcibly hurried down, and unites her clamours with the bluster- 
ing airrent. The Alacanandd, however, before the junction, is, ip width 
and depth, the most considerable stream; being one hundred forty-two feet 
in breadth ; atid, by the accounts of the natives who are resident here, it 
rises foriy-six or forty-seven feet above its present level, in the rainy season. 
The rope bridge, by which we crossed, is elevated fifty-two feet above the 
present level of the vs'ater, and the people who have charge of it affirm, 
that in the rains it is frequently carried away by the torrent. The breadth 
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of the Bhdeirat'hi is one hundred and twelve feet, and it is said to rise for- 
ty feet in t«e rains. It has also a Jhiild thrown across it, a little above 
the junctio*?, ;fiid elevated about sixteen or eighteen feet. The banks 
of these ^i^A^ aVe composed of a hard black rock; those of the Alacet^ 
nandd alnios^TJ^pendicular, to the height of eighty or one hundred feet^ 
those of the JiMgmit’hi stony, shelving and expanded. The union 'Of 
these two sttearbs.-forms the GangeSy the breadth of which is eighty 
yards at thitl season, immediately below the junction. 

De^praya'g is one of the five principal Praydgs* mentioned in the 
Sdstras, and is considered by all Hindus as a place peculiarly sacred. 
The town is situated at the confluence of the BhdgiraVht and Alacanandd 
rivers, and built on the scarp of the mountain, about one hundred feet 
above the water. forms two sides of a square, one face looking to- 
wards the Alacu:i)w^ld, and the largest towards the Bhdgirat'hi. The 
foundation is a soil df hard rock, in which a flight of steps is cut, leading 
from the water's edge to a considerable distance up the mountain, which 
rises eight or nine hundred feet above tlie town. The houses are in gene- 
ral two stories high, built of large stones, with a coarse Cancar^ cement, 
and covered in with a sloping roof of shingles. In the upper part of the 
town stands a temple, sac*jd fo''RAGnu-N'AT’H or Ra'machandra. This 
ccdifice is cdfisIrUoted-o/ large pieces of cut stone, piled up without mor- 
tar. Its form is a quadrilateral pyramid, bulging in the center and 
decreasing towards the top, surmounted by a white cupola, over whic^, 
supported on wooden pillars, is a square sloping roof, composed of 
-plates of copper. Above the whole, is a golden ball and spire. It is 

* This word is applied to (he point where two rivers meet. 

t A coarse kind of limestone, found in ruuiidish uoduUs, generally prcii/~fi?ar the surface 
of the earth. ’ ' v 
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raised on a terrace, twenty or thirty yards square, and abopt Six feet 
high. The whole height of the building may be sixty or seventy feet. 
The entrance is on the western face, which has a pori^c<^.,wherc the 
religious perform their devotions ; and from the roof^i5^'‘^ich, bells 
of different sizes are suspended. The presiding deitV is sdated at the 
east extremity, under the cupola, opposite to the door: It i» an image 
about six feet high, cut in black stone, which colouT'the face retains; 
but the lower part is painted ired. Opposite to the portico, and fronting 
the divinity, is a small cupola, containing the brazen image of a Gurdcla, 
represented under a human form, with an eagle’s beak instead of a 
nose ; and to his shoulders are attached a pair of spreading wings. One 
knee is bent on the ground, and his b^nds are joined, in the altitude of 
suppl'cation or prayer. Under the terrace is a tenaple sacred to Ma- 
HA'DE'VA. : i 

kV 

iTiiE bathing place is at the point of junction ; and, as the water flows 
ivilh great rapidity, three Vandas or basons have been cut in the rock, 
*belbw the surface, to prevent the bathers being carried away by the 
stream. The town contains two hundred, or two hundred and fifty 
'l^OuSes ■; and is inhabited by Brahmens o£ diffe rent sects ; but principally 
those ffom Puna ah^' the Dekhin. Twentv-five .villages w^ere conferred 
\ttJdgir hy the Raja of Srinagar ^ and since continued by the ^urc’hdU 
government, for “the support of this establishment; but the annual produce 
Bfthfem, hot Exceeding one thousand or one thousand and two hundred 
tupe'e^sj Is Very ihsufficient for the maintenance of the numerous officiating 
priests,' Vvho are obliged to have recourse to more worldly expedients to 
gain a subsistence. Exclusive. of the donations and feesj which they re- 
'cdVb frpm the pilgrims, for the privilege of bathing, many of them keep 
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rfiops, for the sale of grain ; and’ the number of travellers who pass this 
road, renders this speculation probably the most lucrative. 


Those perform their ablutions, have their names registered, by 
Own sect ; and although we had not undergone the im- 


mersion, we.wefe petitioned to add our names to the consecrated list ; an 

i 

honor which woul<j| not have been oflered, without the expe6tation of a 
handsome rewar^l^. We paid, however, the sought for tribute, and had 
/Our‘ names recorded ; but with what class of Hindus we were associated, 


we did not take the trouble to inquire. 


The town was terribly shaken liy tlie earthquake in 1803 ; many of 
the private houses, together with the terrace and cupola of the temple, 
suffered material ii^ury. This latter has been lately repaired, by the 
hands of Brdhni:f<i.% who were sent by Daulet Rao Sindea, under the 
inspe6lion of his Guru or high priest, for the express purpose of restoring 
its dilapidations, as also those of Bhadrindt’ha, which is likewise under the 
superintendance of Braftme/is, from the and was much injured 

by the same convulsion-. 

We could gain no infc?ni?Jf7Dri, ’ when, or by whom this edifice was 
oonstrud^d point on which the Brahmens could speak positive- 

ly, wa?^> that it has been in existence ten thousand years. 

In the Alacanandd are a great number of fish of the Ro/iu species, 
f Cyprinus dentknlatus ) four or five feet in length. They are fed daily 
by the Brahmens ; and are so tame as to take bread out of the hand. We 
found the heat'of the weather to day very oppressive ; for our situation 
was such as- to exclude every breath of wind; which was entirely sliut 
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out by tlic high mountains, rising on evciy side. The thermometer, at 
1, P. M. stood at 7 . 01 , in our tent, ^hick was pitched. under the shade of 
a mango tree. 


12th. Marched to Ram Bdgh. Thermometer 7i|^. Vt) noon loi 
in the shade. The general diredlion of the road was N. E. by'N. 

On this day's route we passed a branch of AlacaJidn^d , over which 
^as a Dindla, or sliding bridge. .It is composed 'of thtee op four strong 
Munj ropes, made fast on each bank ; on these a small bedstead, 
about eighteen inches square, is made to. traverse, by means of 'a cou- 
ple of hoops, one at eacli end. On this machine the passenger is seated, 
and conveyed across, by a rope, pulled by a man from the opposite shore. 
A few paces beyond this, we passed what is called a Mugra^ or artificial 
"bank, through which water is brought to the road fre^m some neighbour- 
ing spring. It is made for the convenience of travelJ^ij, and has a carv- 
,ed device of an elephant's head, fixed into it, for the passage of the water. 


The breadth of the Alacmcmddt at Ran 'i Bdgh, is about seventy or 
'Clgbty yards. The stream runs at the rate of seven or eight miles an hour. 

On the road, we met several pilgrims, returning from Ceddra J^dth, 
Some of them informed us they had travelled thence in nin.e days. We 
understood that the temple of Bhadri Jfdih would be opened tj^is day, 
and continue exposed, for the purposes of religious worship, for the six 
ensuing months. 

*7 ^ 

i3tb. Marched to Thermometer 73. The road consisted 

of several ascents and descents ; and in some parts came in contact with 

the river. / We met several bushes of the red raspberry, the fruit.of which 

y 
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was ripe, of a dark purple colour, approaching nearly to black. It is smal- 
ler than the white species, but does not possess an equal flavor, or that 
acidity which renders the other palatable to the thirsty traveller. 

V 

i 

Our first encampment was under a couple of mango trees, to tiie south 
of the town ; but the situation ui this low ground was so liot and unpleas- 
ant, that we 'struck, our tents in the evening, and went to a mango grove, 
en a rlJge, about'fjour hundred paces to the south, where we found a very 
. convenient and much cooler soot, in a field of stubble. We had there 

J ■ ‘ 

the benefit of a freer circulation of air, and suflicient shade for the ac- 
commodation of all our people. Another advantage \\r. din ived by this 
removal was, that we were less exposed to the curiositv of the natives, 
W'ho came in such crowds about our tent, tii It tv/o or three of the G«r- 
(fkdli Sepnhis were^kept in constatit employment, in restraining them 
from bursting in up^'li us. So anxious were they to see what kind of 
beings we were, that a messenger was deputed by the body corporate, 
to request we would take a walk through the city, to gratify the curiosity 
of the inhabitants. 

The whole of the road, from Devapraydga, is exceedingly good, 
and has been lately repaired, fay order of Hasti Dual Chautra, who 
went by that'plac'^ to Maridwdr. Excepting in two or three places, on 
a rocky ledge, wdiere there is notliing to break the view of the precipice, 
and which could not be remedied, without great labour, the path is wide 
and even ; in fa6l, almost the only one on which we could travel with sa- 
tisfaction, without fear of being interrupted by obstructions, when it 
would be necessary tc dismount from the Jampuans. 

At this place we received, and returned, the visits of Hast! Dhat, fFie 
former governor, an i of Shista Tapah, son of Bhah.o Tapah, who 

Be 
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was in charge of the executive government, during his father's absence 
at Cdfigra. 

Both these chiefs shewed us great civility ; and from eacUof them we 
received a present of live stock and other provisions. Amt>i»g these arti- 
cles, the following are worthy of notice: i. A young animal of the hog 
kind, called Gnrl; a. A species of hill pheasant, called Mundly* an- 
swering so perfectly to the description given by Col. HardwIcke, of the 
Murghi Zerrin, we suppose it to be same bird. The female isr- called - 
Diippea; and they are brought from the mountains in the vicini y. of the 
Himdtiiya. 3. Several small, and one large fish, called Solier. The latter 
was caught in ihe Alacananddy where the species is found in great num- 
bers, some of an astonishing size, six or seven feet in length. The 
scales on the back and sides are large, of a beautifal green, encircled 
with a bright golden border ; the belly white, slightljt’^ iinged with gold, 
the tail and fins of a dark bronze. The flavour of this fish is equal to its 
beauty ; being remarkably fine ?ind delicate. 4* Tlie fruit called Kai^ 
p'hal, the produce of a tree of which we had seen great numbers on our 
road, and which is described by Col. Hardwicke, (As. Res. v. 6. 380.) 

This fruit is much admired, for its very agreeable acidity. 

< 

Bv a mean of our observations, taken by Lieut. yifEB»r the town of 
Srtnagar lies in lat. N. 30® It is situated on the S. bank of the 

Alacanandd, in the center of a valley, which is about four miles in length-, 
running nearly in the du’e^Hon of £. N. E. to W. S. W. and about two- 
miles in its greatest breadth. The cky extends along the banks of the river, 
and forms, in shape, a small segment of a circle, of which the stream- 


* Phatianus Impeianut. 
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constitutes the chord. The principal street runs through the city, about 
four furlongs in length, and contains the grand Bazar. The houses are in 
general two stories high, constru6ted of large stones, with a shelving sla- 
ted roof ^f shingles. The lower apartments are allotted for shops and 

4 

merchandize, the upper for the accommodation of the families. The rigid 
uniformity of the buildings, both in structure and materials, shews what 
little advancement has been made in archite6lure, at the same time that 
it det^a6ls from the beauty of the place. A narrow projedling verandah, 
or batcohy, forms the only apparent difference in the houses of the high- 
er class of inhabitants; and such a system of equality prevails, that one 
might suppose it the effe6l of design, or of a cautious fear to manifest an 
increase of wealth, by an ostentatious display in their outward appear- 
ance. Even those *of the two chiefs by no means convey the idea of 
mansions appropriated to the residence of men to whom was committed 
the government of a province. 

When Col. Hardwicke visited this capital, in the year 1796, it was 
under the government of a llaja, to whom it had hereditarily descended 
through many generations ; and it might be supposed to be in its most 
flourishing state ; yet its appearance was not marked with opulence or 
splendour ; but since that period, many natural and fortuitous causes have 
combined, to reduce it to a lower state of poverty, and insignificance. Tlie 
encroachments annually made by the Alacanandd, on the house.s contiguous 
to its current, the earthquake of 1803, which shook every building from its 
foundation, and the Gwre'^a'/f invasion at the close of the same year, formed 
such an accumulation of evils on this devoted capital, that one might be 
inclined to believe it a decree of fate, that the city should not survive its 
native princes. Every house appears to have felt the shock : in the 
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main street, not above one in five is inhabited ; of some, the roofs have 
fallen in ; of others the walls ore rent asunder, and many lie a complete 
Jieap of ruins. The palace of the Ilnja is exactly in the same situation ; 
some parts of it are entirely dismantled, and others in , so tittering a 
condition, as to render it unsafe to pass under its walls. Many of the 
Inhabitants, who attended us, expressed much sorrow at these events ; 
and spolbc of their former sovereign, with great marks of feeling. They 

t 

seemed to have pleasure in relating little anecdotes, that brought .him 
to their recollection ; and talked, in the presence of some Gurc'hdli 
Sepdhis, in a manner that astonished us. “ These,” cried one, “ were the 
apartments allotted for the Rani and her attendants “ in those,” 
said another, “ tlie llaja held his court, here he performed his religious 
devotions, and there he used to repose in the lieat yf the day; but all 
is now gone to wreck, and what the earthquake sayed, the Gurc'hdlis 
have destroyed.” These sentiments were no doubt dictated by their 
real feelings ; for whatever oppressions tliey might formerly have la- 
boured under, they no doubt fell short of the exactions of the present 
day. 

.Under its Gurc'hdli rulers, the city is not likely to recover from this for- 
lorn condition ; for all classes of people complain much of the peculation 
of the cliiefs, and of the injustice, with the want of method, tlwt attends all 
their proceedings. On our putting the question to some of the complain- 
ants, why they continued under so arbitrary a government, or why they 
did not endeavor to procure a subsistence elsewhere ; they answered, that 
it was the place of their births *, that a removal to the low lands, after a 
certain age, was fatal to their constitutions ; and that habit hail so far re- 
conciled the existing evils to their minds, that of two ills, they preftwrrgd 
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what they thought the least. The inhabitants are composed chiefly of 
people, descendants of emigrants from the Dudb, Rolulc'hand and Audh. 

The greater portion of them are Hindus; the number of Musulman fami> 
lies not exceeding sixty or seventy. Most of these are petty shop-keep- 
ers ; who, fo gain a scanty subsistence, are forced to enter into various 
speculations ; and a piece of silk or a sir of onions may be procured at 
the same shop. The principal persons are the agents of great banking 
houses at J^ajibahdd and in the Dudb, who are employed in the sale and 
exchange of merchandize and coins. They reside here only eight months 
in the year ; quitting the hills, and returning to their houses, at the com- 
mencement of tlie rainy season. The traffic in silver and specie forms 
one of the most profitable branches of commerce, and is carried on to a 
considerable amount. Bullion and coins are imported, for the purpose of 

f 

being converted into Temdshas, the currency of the hills ; and as a constant 
coinage of them is kept up at the mint, the supplies are furnished by the 
Serrdjs, who receive a premium, agreeable to the quality of the silver, 
amounting to one and an half, or two per cent, on the Farrakhdbdd or 
Bareli rupee. The Temdsha is a small uneven silver coin, four of 
which pass for the nominal rupee of the hills ; and five for the Farrakhd- 
had or Bareli. Spanish dollars also find their way hither, and are con- 
verted into the same currency. The inferior coin is a small pice, ten 
Tacas of which are equal to one Temdsha. 

The other articles of speculation consist in the produce of the hills, and 
imports from Butdn. The former are bhang, {hemp) ; a coarse cloth, or 
sort of canvas, manufadlured from it, called Bhangela ; lead, copper, drugs, 
gums, wool, and a species of flannel made from it called Pa?tc’hi : from 
Butdn are received chaurs or cow-tails, musk in pods, saffron, borax, salt, 
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drugs of dificrcnt kinds and a few shawls, which come by'lhat route from 
Cashmir. Among the drugs is one called J^irbisi,* held in gTe’at value and 

rej)ute, by the natives, for its supposed medicinal qualities, as an antidote 

* • 

against the bite of a snake, and for its efficacy in healing tumo^, sprains, 
boils, &c. by rubbing it over the part affected. In shape and appearance 

fl 

it somewhat resembles a shrivelled date, of a dark colour, and has a 
strong bitter taste. They judge of its quality by wetting and rubbing it 
on a piece of cloth ; if it yields a bright purple, it is pronounced fre;^-.^and 
good. Tho name for it is Zedoary. Hawks are also brought^ 

down from the hills. In exchange for the above, the following articles 
are supplied from the low countries. Coarse cotton and woollen cloths, 
silks, spices, Lahore salt, sugar and tobacco. On all these goods a 
greater or less duty is levied at Srinagar, amounting, on an average, 
to one Ana. in the rupee, or about eight and a third per cent; and 
additional duties are colle6led at different posts, in their transit through 
the country. These imports are not regulated by any fixed principles ; 
but a retrospective reference is frequently made to the accounts of for- 
mer years; and if the statement of the owner falls short of the usual 
amount imported by him, the duties are proportionally augmented. A 
free communication formerly existed with the people of Butdn, who were 
in the habit of bringing their goods for sale to this market, and taking 
hence other commodities in exchange ; but, owing probably to the above 
exactions, they have discontinued the practice, and very little direct 
intercourse is now maintained. The annual amount of traffic, carried 
on at this capital, must be very inconsiderable ; for most of the above 


* Cumtmti Zidoaria. p. 533 of this Volume. 
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articles are produced in as great abundance, and find an easier channel, 
through the liills to the E. and by the city of Almdra. 

The territories which formerly belonged to the Raja of Srinagar, are 
now divitfed into eighty-four Perganahs ; included in three Pat’his, or 
divisions ; over each of which is appointed a military governor, who 
has the supreme jurisdiction in his own district. The three Serddrs now 
in office are’BnAiao Tapah, Buddi Tapah, and Parsuka'm Tapah, all 
of whom arc employed in the siege of Cdngra ; while the affairs in this 
quarter are transacted by deputies, who hold pro tempore the authority 
of the chiefs, and pass decision on all civil cau.ses. If a reference is 
made by the inhabitants of two districts, the Serdnrs of tho.se districts 
meet in council, to determine the point. The mode of proceeding is 
undoubtedly very summary ; and in criminal cases a court of judicature 
may be considered unnecessary ; for, when an unlimited pow'er of life and 
death is vested in the governor, a form of trial becomes a mere mockery. 
The common mode of punishment is by levying a Dand or fine, upon a 
a Perganah, village, or individual ; and in default of payment, to seize 
the person, property, or families of the otlenders. 

It had long been a plan in agitation, at the court of Jfapdl, to invade 
the territories of the Raja of Srinagar, and to extend their possessions to 
Cashmir. So far back as the year 1791. after reducing Camddn and 
its dependences, the Gurc’hdlis made an attempt to subdue the country of 
Garwdl ; but the opposition they met with, at the fort of Langur , before 
•which they were unsuccessfully detained for upwards of twelve months, 
and the invasion of J^apdl by the Chinese Tartars, drew their forces from 
this quarter, and obliged them to postpone their projecl to a later period. 
The result of this expedition, however, tended to render the Raja of 
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Srinagar tributary to Napdl, and he entered into terms, to ^ay in homage, 
the annual sura of three thousand rupees, and to maintain, at his own 
expence, a Vacil^ or agent, from their government. The si^ above 
stipulated was increased, under various pretences, to nine thousand rupees ; 
while the establishment of the resident, with the exactions made by the 
different Gurc'hdli chiefs, who, under pretence of going on a pilgrimage, 
passed through the capital, for the purpose of obtaining presents, suitable 
to their rank, amounted to thrice the sum of the augmented tribute. 
Neither did this treaty secure the country, from the irruptions . of the 
Curc'hdUs; inroads were made in different diredtions, and cattle and 
other articles of plunder carried offl 

Such was the state of affairs, till the year 1803 ; v^hen the mask was 
thrown off, and an army of eight or ten thousand men was sent from JVa- 
/d/, to carry their favorite project into execution. The command of this 
body of troops was entrusted to Amer Sing Cadzi, and to Hasti' Dhal 
Chawtra, who, entering the country, under the pretext of claiming some 
arrears of tribute, marched, in two parties, directly towards the capital. 
The knowledge they had acquired of the nature of the country, by so 
long and free a communication, in some measure favored their progress ; 
but they met with little opposition from the Raja, who was a man more 
inclined to a life of indolence and dissipation, than to encounter the 
toils and dangers of war. His troops, it is said, amounted to fifteen or 
twenty thousand men ; but they were composed principally of mercena- 
ries, who endeavoured to shun an engagement; and, after having made 
a short stand at Bdrahdtf fled to Gurudwdrat whither they were pursued 
by the invading army ; and the death of their chief, on those plains, 
secured the conquest of the whole country to the Gurc’hdlis, After re- 
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tnaining in Gcnvdl for a short time, for the purpose of making some 
internal arrangfements, and appointing provisional governors during their 
absence ; tiie two victorious chiefs proceeded witli their troops, in the 
direction of Cashmir; but were stopped in their progress by the fortress 
of Cun\ra, a strong-hold belonging to Raja Sansa'ii-cjiand. It is 
situated on a high and steep mountain, about twenty tVi to the \V. of 
the Beyah river, or Hypkasis ; is well supplied with water, and contains 

sufficient ground to yield subsistence to the garrison ; consisting of three 

* 

or four thousand men. Before this place, the Gurc’hdli's have been ever 
since employed ; and all their efforts to get possession of it have hitherto 
proved ineflectual.^ About two years after the conquest of Srinagar, 
Hast! Dual was called from Cdngra, to assume the government of these 
districts, in conjunction with his brother Rudraviu Sa'a, who was sent 
from J^apdl to notify and receive the appointment. Having repaired to 
this capital, and been invested with the chief controul, Hast! Dual 
remained at Srinagar.; while his brother Ru dr a via, who had brought 
reinforcements from Napdl, went in his room to Cdngra. The siege, 
was now turned into a blockade ; but the internal resources of the garri- 
son baffied all the endeavours of the besiegers ; while the revenues of this 
country were drained and wasted, in the support of the Gurc'hdli army. 
In this posture of affairs, it was deemed advisable to enter into some 
kind of treaty with Sawsa'r Chand: and a messenger was sent to him, 
on the part of Amer Sinh, to propose terms of negociation. 

w * 

Although this •S'trddr held the first military command in the Gurc’hdli 
army, the Cdngra Raja, who is a Rdjpiit of high cast and principles, 


* It lias been since ceded to the \%'iio have been called in as auxiliaries, and liait? 

repulsed the Huvc halls. 
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refused to treat with a person, who, like AMtii S[mh, has risen from an 
inferior station, and was of a lower cast; but declared h\inself ready to 
accept of the mediation of Rudravir, whom he considered an equal, 
Rudravir Sa'a, taking the responsibility on himself, accordin^y ojlered 
terms, which were accepted ; viz. that the siege should be raised, and 
Sansa'r Chand be reinstated in all his possessions, on paying a sum of 
three lacs of rupees to tlie Gurc'hdlt. The treaty, however,, was condiw 
tional; and the ratification postponed, until an answer ^hould be received 
from J^apdL The state of politics at that court was not likely to prove 
favourable to the arrangements of Rudravir; for, since the accession of 
the present Raja, Guur Ban Judh Bicrama Sa hi, a boy about nine or tea 
years of age, the councils and entire management of the state are en- 
trusted to, or ratlter have been usurped by Bhim Sinh Tapaii, a man of 
low origin, and wliose object it is to raise a strong party of his own cast, 
to oppose the interests of the Chazvtras, who are Rajputs and uncles to 
the reigning prince. The Tapahs are Castas, or cultivators of land, and 
are formidable from their number. To this cast Amer Sinh belongs; 
and the degrading language held to him by Sansa r Chand, induced him 
to make an unfavourable report of the treaty, by saying the distresses of 
the garrison had caused the Cdngra Raja to accept of the terms ; and he 
pledged himself to reduce the fort to an unconditional surrender, in 
the course of three or four months. The removal of Hast! Dual and 
Rudravir from their appointments, was tlie consequence of this treaty ; 
which, though the ostensible, was probably not the real cause * of tlieir 
supersession. They were succeeded by the Tapak Serddrs, who now 
hold the government. These intrigues have created a jealousy, which 
may be productive of serious consequences ; it is confidently reported 
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and ex|)e6led here, that a civil commotion is now on foot, and will shew 
itself openly in a short time. 

Om taking a view of Srinagar from a height, it hu^ the appearance of a 
double valley ; one situated on a level with the river, the other on its 
bankvS, elevated about forty or fifty feet, and extending along the base of 
the mountain. Tlie lower one, in wliich the city stands, has apparently 
been formed^ by the receding of i\\& Alacanandd from the south shore; 
and, although tfie' period be too remote to ascertain the fact, the appear- 
ance of the ridge or bank, marking the concavity, would incline one to 
suppose that such has been the case ; and that, in its present progressive 
inclination, it is gradually returning* to its former channel. From the 
bottom of the upper valley, to* the city, is as-pace of three or four fur- 
longs, laid out in small fields and enclosures, vrith a fev/ mango trees, thinly 
scattered among them. Opposite to the city, the Alacanandd divides 
into two or tliree streams, which reunite about one mile below. On one 
of the small islands, are the ruins of buildings, which, were formerly con- 
nected with die city. The aspeCl of the surrounding mountains is very 
barren ; here and there a solitary tree may be seen ; but the general fea- 
tures betray a rocky and unfriendly soil ; and the little vegetation diat is 
produced on them, is soon parched up and dried. On the opposite side ( f 
the river, several hamlets are seen, situated along the foot of the lulls, 
with which a communication is open, by a Jhuld to the W. and a ferry 
' boat to the E. of the city. One of the largest of these villages is called 
' Rant containing a temple sacred to Raja Iswara, at whose shrine 

some rites are performed, in imitation of the mysteries observed in the 
temple of the Cyprian goddess. It is inhabited chiefly by dancing wo- 
' men ; and the ceremony of initiation to this society consists in anointing 
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the head with oil, taken from the lamp placed before the altar; by which 
they make a formal abjuration of their parents and kindred, devoting 
their fii’ure lives to prostitution. A short distance beyond it is a Mal 'h 
or fane of R^ssea Devi, the god cf iovc; whose shafts, if we may be- 
lieve the revGi .s and complaints of his numerous votaries, are tainted with 
a fatal and pernicious poison: indeed, his wounds appear to be so generally 
difiusL'u, that four fifths of the inhabitants are supposed to labor under the 
efie*Sl'; of ihei'i ; and the calamity is heightened by their ignorance of pra* 
per remedies to check their progress. 

At this place, wc had an opportunity of seeing a eanQ«s.ceremony, 
which is occasionally observed by the hill people, and took place on the 
opposite side of the river, nearly in front of our tents. .It is called the 
Blurt or Bhcdd ; and is a kind of propitiatory oblation to the genius of 
the mountain, to draw down his blessing on the land, and preserve the 
crops from the destructive ravages of .rats and vermin. A thick rope, 
of amazing length, was made fast to a stake, near the bed of the river; 
and the other end carried,, hy eighty or one hundred men, to the top of 
a hill, nearly one mile in ascent; and being passed through a running 
block of wood, it was secured to a large tree, and made as tight as it 
could be stretched. >On this hazardous vehicle, a man of the cast of 
JV’ars, or tumblers, was placed astride, and, without being tied, or hav- 
ing any aid to preserve his balance, excepting some large bags of 
sand, fastened to his legs and thighs, he was started from the summit, 
and arrived in safety at the bottom. The omen was considered fortunate, 
and the enterprise liberally rewarded, by the Zemindars^ or owners of 
the land. Had the man lost his seat, and fallen, he would most proba« 
bly have been killed on the spot ; but death was at aU events the forfeit 
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tt failui‘e ; for had any life remained, the head wa$ to haVe beeh severed 
from the body, to be' offered up, as a sacrifice, or atonement, to the 
offended spirit. This superstitious custom obtains, in many parts of the 
fulls y and is generally resorted to, after a' bad harvest. 

About, four o’clock in the evening, came on a violent squall from the 
north-west, attended with rain, which lasted for a couple of hours. The 
day had be^ excessively hot ; and the thermometer stood, in the tent, 
at loi*. Tne''3jdrms, at this season of the year, niay Reconsidered 
periodical, at this place ; for we had experienced them, iri a less or 
greater 'degree, every evening, since our arrival; and the inhabitants 
informed us, that for this and the ensuing month, the day regularly 
closed with one. 

On the i8th, after repeated messages to the chief, Shista Tapah, it 
Vvas at length settled, that the same establishment should proceed with 
Us ; and the rates of hire were fixed, by contract, from Bhadri JY dth to 
Almora. 

The balance due on the last, ancT the necessary advance of the neUr 
agreement, having been sent to Shista Tapah, the requisite' Perwdnas 
were made out, and stamped with the seals of the three cliiefs. In the 
morning, we were joined by the party from Gangotrt, who' alt returned 
in health and spirits. The sequel of their journey, after quitting us, was, 
by their account, a series of difficulties and hair breadth escapes, which 
were no' doubt a little exaggerated ; but what greatly tended to obstruct 
their progress, was the heavy rain, for three or four days successively, 
which attended them irt their outset. Two days before their arrival at 
Gangotri, they were overtaken by a fall of snow, which occasioned no 
small alarm and inconvenience to the party, none of whom had ever 
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expjajFiouced, or ce.en, but from a distance, the element in this flaky state.. 
C)f. .congealwent. The description the Munslii gave of the appear- 
ance of the river, corroborated by the observations of his companions^ 
was such as accorded with our previous information. A few. ,mile4 
beyond Can^otUy the river is entirely concealed, under beds of snow ; 
beyond whi.cti no person has hitherto been able to pepetrate. The 
breadth, of the stream is about fifteen or twenty yards ; the current mo- 
derate, and not above waist deep. Two miles beyond j is tliu spot called 
Cau-nmc’lu, .or the cow’s mouth. It is a large stone, situt ied in the middle 
of tile bed.; tl)e y'ater passes on each side, but a small piece of the frag- 
ment is disclosed ^bove the surface, to which fancy may attach the idea 
of the object.* The river runs from the direction of N. by E. and, on the 
bank near Gangotri is a small temple, about eight or ttm feet high, con- 
taining two or three images, representing the Gangd^ Bkdgiraihi', &c. 
There are three Cundas or basons, where the pilgrims bathe, called 
Brdhmd-cunda, VUinu-cumLi and Stiryd-aindu, formed in the bed of the 
river. The mountains in the vicinity, have a very barren appearance; 
the only tree produced there is the Bhurja^atra, 

19th. Ma^Uched to G^li. Lat. 50 13 ti". Thermometer in ihc 

i 

morning 7a®. The road to-day was good ; and, for the greater part, 
along the banks of the Alacanajidd. We met on, the road a great num- 
ber of pilgrims, returning from Bhadri Js^'dl'lu and Cedd/‘-J^''di*ha. 

itolh. Marchep, at half past six in the morning, when the ther<^ 
■moiiieter was at 75I". and encamped at noon, in a confined; s^jot, neap 
a deserted village, abqut one hundred and' fifty feet above the riyer. 


• 4 cow. 
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'\ ' 

On ifae. ^ppo^ite elde were three villages in sight.. The whole of 

the road to.-day was>a coni;ii$ifed rjise^d fail; hut the path was generally 

speakmg good. In t^e st%eiPi;|»art^.-of; ascent or descent, or where the soil 

was hard.and ropkyj s»0l:l;*tepe had-heen formed, by the passage of (rar^ 

yellers; and in sona^ p|ap9Si.^j^ne$.‘ had been laid, to render t,be aecese 

easier. Con§idqprj^hle?R^W; fP 4 .J®^jPf appear to have been bestowed, in 

making thi^ ,p9a<^:,pasi^ahle5 md^d- it must be a great objv(^lt of th 9 

|govcrnme(>t)^tp,«^{nf)RVte ail ohsWM^wns* keep the cotnmunicatioo 

Vith the tlie.nu®.erOus pilgrims, who 

pass annually, most' pjFOve'ia, fre#t}SiOtii^.<>f revenue. Near the banks of 

the smalistre^jt^iand wndof tl^e ^javities of the rocks^ temporary habita.^ 

lions have beiyi made, l^y .^he-pilg^im** who travel together in small par*i 

ties, and pass the JlJght .OOnvetdenf .Rpot they may find on tha 

road. Under the shade of large trees, small Chabutras are raised, of 

loose stones, near which ^hey generally halt, in the heat of the day, to 

» 

prepare their meiils, A great number of people, of both sexes, passed 
us, on their return from CtJ<vra' and B'iudri Kd:^'h, They were princi- 
pally inhabitants of the Pedfdb i' those who come from the eastern parts 
of the country strike 'OllTrOm Carn^prayag to Alipora. The Fakirs com- 
posed the maj ority of the multitude ; and were very troublesome and im- 

I ¥ 

portunam in their dem.^nds. In the early part of this day's march, 
we came to the top of a mountain, about four or five hundred feet 

above the level of the river, which runs immediately below it; and 

' * 

from benoe, we had a view of six or seven ranges of mountains, 

' ' ' f 

funning parallel to each other, from about N. E. to Si W. On several 
of tbe hills, which We- passed, the grass had been lately set on fire ; 
the whole surface was black with soot, ‘ and the trees completely 
naked. On the- summit of o.ne of these mouiitaiiis is a small space of 
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table land, in the middle of which is a tortlb, called PaMhai» by which 
name the pass is also designated. It is a Chahutra, about six feet square, 
built of large pieces of slate, with five stones, placed perpendicularly 
in the centre, to represent the five brothers ; the tomb stands here a 
monument of the effedts of usurpation and of female revenge. The 
persons whose ashes it contains, were the relations of UfE'NDRA Saht, 
one of the former Rajas of Srinagar, at whose death the government 
devolved to his nephew, the infant son of Dulebh SAHr^-T-hfese brothers', 

jv • 

who were next of kin, usurped the management of tt\e state, and are 
said to have committed the most horrid acts of cruelty, until the Rani, 
the mother of the child, formed a plot to way-lay them at this pass; 
and tl\ps relieving thfe country from their tyrannic sway, she reinstated 
the young Raja, Preta'b Sahi, and herself assumed the regency. 

2ist. Marched to a small village, inhabited by Faitiri 

of \}a&>Bairdgi sect. Tlierm 83*. The road consisted of ascents and de- 
scents. We first passed through a forest,, inhabited by species of ba- 
boons, called in Hindustan, Langur, and here Gkund, On this day's march 
we saw the confluence of the Alacanandd witfi the Cali Ganga, a large 
stream which rises in the mountains of Cedar, and is iU'the Sdstra denomi- 
nated Manddcihi. Its junction with the AUcanandd,.za\\Qd Rudrapraydga, 
is one of the five princij al mentioned in -the sacred books of the 

Hindus. The pilgrims, who visit the temple of Ceddr-dN'dth, generally pur- 
sue the road on the W. bank of the Alacanandd rivCr, and follow the 
track of the Muiiddcini from the point of junction. At an inconsiderable 
elevation from the water, is a small Mdt%, ov temple.; and a few houses; 
inhabited by the Brahmens. Farther on, is a large fragment of rocks, 
called BIii,'n-ca-Chu!a. It is about thirty feet high;, and fifteen feet, in diaj>- 
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meter ; completely excavated, somewhat in the shape of a dome, with 
a couple of apertures at the top, on which the gigantic Bhima is sup- 
posed to have placed his culinary utensils. The side towards the road 
is unrdosed, to the height of twelve or thirteen feet, in a broken irregular 
arch ; and the numerous little Chulas, which the pilgrims have left stand' 
ing within, Shew that it is still applied to tlie purposes for which BhIivca 
.intended it2* 

V.. . , 

flsd. Marci|ed to Curna-praydga, the confluence of the Alacanandd 
with the Pindar river, which comes from the S. E. This is another of the 
'five Praydgas, mentioned in the Sdstras, and considered the third in point 
of consequence. The village contains only six or eight houses, with a 
MaVh, or shrine, in which is placed the image of Raja Carna. Here is 
a Jhuld, or hanging bridge, over the Pindar. The course of the Alaca- 
nandd, as far as visible, is from the N. E. Lat 30® .i(J 00". Therm, in 
the morning 76’. 

The road is winding, with steep ascents and descents; and in some 
parts not a little dangerous; being formed on a ledge of rock, with here 
and there a small proje6ling point, not above five or six inches wide, to 
rest the foot upon ; requiring the utmost care and caution in the passage. 

On this day's march we passed a fixed bridge, built by the Gurc’hdlis,_a 
few years ago. The bank, on each side, was faced with stone, in.the 
form of a pier head, from which strong beams were thrown out horizon- 
tally, the one above the other; the lowest timber prqjedled , about twp feet, 
and each successive one was lengthened, in tliis progressive projxirtion, 
so as to compose an arch, leaving only a space of ten or twelve feet in 
the centre, to be covered with strong planks. The model of this bridge 
^appears to be entirely foreign ; and it was most probabjy introduced into 

F G 
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this country by the Gurc'hdlis. It had a very neat appearance; but it 
would seem not so well calculated as those of a more yielding nature, 
for these rapid streams ; as, either from the force of the current, or the 
badness of it's construction, some of the timbers had given way, and the 
upper planks had fallen in ; although the materials appeared perfe61:ly 
sound and new. 

A LITTLE beyond this, we entered a fine extensive plain, a^ut one mile 
and a half in diameter, encircled by an amphitheatre ^)f hills. A large 
space of it was covered with rich grass, on which great numbers of cattle 
were grazing. In the centre was a large Pipel* tree with a Chabutra. 
This part of the valley is called Gaochar, and appropriated solely for 
pasturage ; to which the inhabitants of all the neighbouring villages have 
a common right. The following is the reason assigned for this ground be- 
ing uncultivated. Several years ago, a Zemindar^ belonging to this place, 
happened, by chance, to kill a cow, which had intruded upon his pre- 
mises ; and being distressed, not only on account of the impiety of the 
a6t, but of the penalty to which he was subjeft, by the Idindu law ; went 
to represent his misfortunes to a rich Sdhucar, or merchant, from the 
Dekhiriy who happened to be near the spot, on a journey of pilgrimage. 
The merchant was an eye witness of the accident; and being touched 
with compassion, purchased the ground for three thousand rupees, and 
offered it up to Bhadri J^dt’h, in the name of the guilty person, as an 
atonement for the offence; on the express condition, that it sho.uld be ap- 
plied to no other purpose, than that of pasturage. 

Farther on, we passed Panha, a large neat village, containing forty or 
fifty huts, situated about one hundred feet above the base of the moun- 
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tain. T^ree Cos to the south of this place, are the lead and copper mines 
oi'Dhanpur, They are at present farmed, for the annual sum of four 
thousand rupees, by a man named Puki Sonar, whom we saw at the ca» 
pital,*and who furnished us with a few specimens of the ores. The cop- 
per is produced in various soils ; it is sometimes mixed in strata of differ- 
ent coloured tlays, and sometimes runs in veins, through hard and solid 
rock. Whhn the veins are rich, they yield two thirds of metal, but the 
averaged qu5hdiy 'extracted, amounts to about one half. Two or three 
hundred people are employed, the whole year round, in working the 
mines, and smelting the ore ; the process of which is very simple, con- 
sisting only in pounding the ore, and making it up, with cow dung, into 
balls, which arc put into a furnace, sufficiently heated to produce a fusion 
of the metal. About four Cos to the north, on the opposite hills, are the 
copper mines of Kdgpur; which, although considered the richest of any 
in tlic Srinagar district, are not worked at present; as a considerable ca- 
pital would be required to open them, and no person has been found 
willing to undertake the risk, under the precarious security of Gurchdli 
faith. 

At seven minutes past three, P. M. we experienced a slight shock 
of an earthquake, which lasted for six or seven seconds, accompanied by 
a rumbling noise, like distant thunder. Our tent was pitched at the foot 
of a high mountain, covered with rock and large stones: the daily ocu- 
lar demonstrations we had of the destructive effects of these convulsions 
pi the hills, made us not a little apprehensive for our safety ; and we 
sought for refuge on the plain, where we waited for sometime, in anx- 
ious expectation of the result. The temple of Maha'ui£va stood a 
melancholy proof before us, having lost its cupola and roof, in the cf?rj- 
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cussion of J803; and the spot we fixed on, as the most secure, was 
between it and the mountain, distant from each other about fifty or sixty 
paces. After remaining for some time in this situation, and finding the 
shock was not repeated, our alarms began to subside. We had found 
the day extremely hot, but the therm, stood only at 94, a few minutes 
after the shock had taken place. 

23d. Therm. 7a. Mdirched to J^andapraydga, the confiuenceof the 

^ 4 .lacanandd with the iN'anddctn, a small river, whicl^ comes from the 

direction of S. 30 E. The course of the Alacanandd, as far as visible, 

is from the north. This is the most northern of the principal Praydgas, 

Four of these holy places of ablution we have already passed; the fifth 

is Allahabad, which is called Bhat-praydg , or by way of distinction, as 

it is the largest, and considered most holy, it is simply denoted by the 

•* 

name of Praydg. There was formerly a temple, and a small village, 
at this place, but no remains of either are now to be seen. A few Ba- 
niahs have fixed their temporary shopis here, for. the purpose of selling 
grain, to the passengers ; and to supply the deficiency of a temple, in a 
place of such sanctity, a few loose stones are piled up, in the form of a 
Cliabulra, on which some Hindu images are exposed, for the adoration 
of the pilgrims. A Brahmen has stationed 'himself here, to receive the 
offerings at this season; but, as the temple, with its contents, are 
scarcely worth preservation, it may be presumed, that he officiates only 
during tlio time that the grand crowd is passing. 

The greatest part of the road lay through a succession of small 
-vallies, near the course of the Alacanandd, whose bed, in one place, was 
.considerably expanded, 4jnd comprehended several small islands, covered 
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with verdui^e ahd beautiful plartfafiorts of ’ young trees,* Several 

fields of rice and barley, now in the stubble, lay by the road side. 

Over a very rapid but narrow part of the river, was thrown a substitute 
for a bridge, called in the language of the country, Tun. It consists sihiK 
ply of two or three istfbng' ropes, fixed by stakes, into the ground, on each 
bank, and edevated about eight or ten feet above the water. On these, a 
person conveys himself acrossi fiy clinging to them with his hands and 
feet, while a sm^ll hoop, susp'eiided from tlie ropes; serves as a rest for 
the back, and is a trifling, though it must be allowed, a Veiy frail security, 
should the person quit his hold. This passage is not calculated for all 
descriptions of travellers ; the water rolls below with such foaming vio'- 
le^pe arid stunning roair, that it requires no small degree of resolution 
to the atteriipt. However, where the inconvenience is without 

remedy, the hands and feet of the person are tied above the ropes, 
his eyes blindfolded, to prevent his seeing the danger ; and he is drawn 
across by a cord passed round the waist. 

In the evening arrived an Harcarah from Siiista Tapaii, charged to 
report what progress we had made, and apparently to deter us from the 
prosecution of our design, by exaggerated representations of the difficul- 
ties which we should have to encounter, binding this scheme defeated 
by our incredulity, he took his departure. At ten at night came on a 
violent storm of rain, with thunder and lightning. 

24th. Therm. 76“. Ourencampmentthisday was on the banks ofthe 
Birhl Giinga. The road w^as in general good, and the distance whicli we 
travelled could not be less than ten or eleven miles. Yet we passed some 
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very steep ascents and descents, on a rocky scarp, where die path waa 
not broader than the palm of the hand. . 

On this day’s route, we overtook, a large. herd of goats, ladei\ with 
grain. These animals, and sheep, are constantly employed for burthen 
in this part of the country : they ..are saddled ..with small bags, conr 
taining . about six se'rs of grain ; and are sent, in flocks of pne hundred 
and fifty pr two hundred together, undt^jr the charge of .two or three shep- 
herds, with their dog;S. An old steady ram is generall^ fixed on for the 
leader, and is denoted by a small bell, suspended round the neck. In the 
trallic to Bulan, where grain forms one pf the^principal articles of cota- 
jnerce, these animals ^re found very serviceable for carriage ; and on 

their return, they brijig b.irk salt. The species of goat employed in this 

O 

service is rather sm^ill, scarc-.-ly exceeding in size that produced^ Ben- 
gal. Tlie sheep are of the common species, but their wool attain.s a tmicli 
greater length, and is used in tiie manufacture of tiie cour:;c Canima! or 
blanket. They are amazingly sure footed, passing over with their bur- 
thens, declivities and craggy precipices, where no person could follow 
them. 

At eleven o'clock at night we had another violent thunder storm. 

25tli. Therm. 73. Marched to Panc’hi Mat’ll ; Lat. 30* S7' 21". 
•This village,, which had been recently deserted, is situated on the banks 
of a large stream, called, G/iMra/ Gangd, wliich falls into the Alacanandd 
..about one furlong below. 

In some parts of this day’s h)ad, the narrow path, along the scarp of 
tlie rock, was so obstructed by fragments, which the rain had detached 
from above, that .we could not have passed, without the aid of people, \jho 
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had been sent to repair the bresclioi. Alo.'v^ the banks of a cleep water 
course, at some distance from the Aliif.\inan'dci^ were several large rocky 
cayes, which had been widened by the pilgrims, many of whom had taken 
4p a temporary residence here. Someof these cells were capable of con- 
tjaining one hundred and lifty or two hiimdrcd people. To the right watf 
a cascade, falling from the height of siKty or seventy feet. 

On the road to-tl'ay, we observed a great number of bilberry and bar- 
berry bushes with ripe friiit. The former possesses rather an agreeable 
flavor, the latter has an insipid sweetness, and oiitirely wants the pungent 
acidity of the Europe fruit. In its lirst stage of nianjrity, it assumes an 
azure blue colour, which changes to a dark purple. It is covered with a 
rich bloom, and attains the size of a common held pea. 

Tn£ heavy continued rain, which we had e.xperienccd, fi.r three or four 
days, made us apprehensive that the periodical wet season had alrcady 'set 
in ; but we were informed, by the natives^ that, in the neighbourhood of 
these mountains, the changes of tlio moon,, at tliis time of the year, are 
always brought in by violent thunder-storms and showers ; and that we 
had yet twenty days to make good our retreat from these hilly regions. 

26th. Therm. 61”. Marched to Satur, where we encamped near a 
spring, in a small rice field, about mid-way up the mountain. The road 
was, in some parts, elevated to the height of three or four thousand feet 
above the* bed of the river ; and the mountains, covered with snow, were 
at the distance of only eight or ten miles. We had a small thick rain, 
and the weather was piercingly cold. The latter part of the route, lay 
through a forest of pines, Burdns and oak, with a few walnut trees thinly 
scattered among them. 
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fi7tli. TfiERM. 5(>*; the morning raw and chilly. Marched to Jdrf- 
math : Lat. so“. as'. 4o". Tliis village is situated in a hollow recess, oh 
the scarp, about a third way up the mountain, and sheltered, on three 
sides, by a high circular ridge ; while the lofty mountains, to the K*. se- 
cure it from the cold blasts, which blow over the Himdldya. The eh- 
trance to the town is by a bank, cut into steps, faced with slate and stones. 
It contains one hundred, or one hundred and fifty houses, neatly bu^l^ of 
grey stone, and roofed with shingles. They are raist^d to the height of 
two or three stories, with small areas or enclosures, with a flagged ter- 
race. The streets are paved, but in a very irregular manner; some 
parts with large round stones, and other with flags of slate. The first 
obje^l that attra 6 ls notice, on entering the town, is a line of water 
mills, placed on the slope, at the distance cf fifteen or twenty yards 
from each other. The water, which turns them, is supplied by a stream, 
\Vhich flows down the mountain, and, having passed through the upper 
mill, is conducted to the next, by a communication of troughs, made of 
the hollowed trunks of firs. A few paces beyond, is the house of the 
JRaulit'Z or high priest of Bhadri-J^dt'h, who resides here, during the six 
months of the year that the temple at that place is shut up. At the com- 
mencement of the cold weather, when the snow begins to accumulate on 
the mountains, all the inhabitants quit that neighbourhood, and take up 
their residence at this place, until the roads become again accessible. 
Adjoining to this house, is a temple, containing the image of NarA- 
SiNGHA, one of the H/Wm deities. It was placed here, by a native of 
Camddn, of the Jdst (Jydiishi) class of Brahmens; and this town has 
since borne its present appellation, in honor of the idol. 'I’he building 
is said to be three hundred years old ; but it has the appearance of being 

of much later datc^ and resembles a private habitation much more than a 

* . 

N 
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Hindu place of worship. It is built with gable ends, and cowred in with 
a sloping roof of plates of copper. The doors were not opened, when we 

Went to' visit it in the evening, and we were consequently obliged to re- 

« 

turn withont seeing flie interior of it. In the upper part of the town is a 
large square, where the pilgrims who halt here put up for the' night. To 
the right of it, is a stone cistern, with two brazen spouts, whence w'ater 
keeps constantly ^flowing into a bason below. It is constructed for the 
convenience of the town's people, and supplied by the stream from the 
mountain. Close to it, extending along another face of the .square, is a 
collection of temples, which bear the marks of great antiquity. They 
are raised on a terrace, about ten feet high, and in the center of the 
area, stands the principal one, sacred to Vishnu. It is surrounded by 
a wall, about thirty feet square; at each angle, and in the center of each 
face, are inferior temples, containing different deities. Several of them 
were destroyed, and thrown down by the earthquake ; and most of them 
are in a very tottering condition. Those which suffered the least, and 
have the images perfect, are the temples of Vishnu, Gane's'a, Su'rya 
or the sun, and the Nau-de'vi. Of these, the statues representing the 
two former are carved in a very superior style of workmanship. The 
first is an image cut in black stone, about seven feet high, supported by 
four female figures standing on a flat pedestal. The figure of Gane s a 
is about two feet high, well carved and polished. The temple of Nau- 
De vi has been lately repaired, and is covered in with a square copper 
roof. It contains the images of Bhava'ni under nine different forms, 
but the whole of them were so plastered with grease, that no part of the 
figures were visible ; and although the doors were opened, purposely 
for our inspection, the stench that issued from the place was so offen- 
sive, as to stifle all farther curiosity. 

'H 6 
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The mountains, on this day’s route, were clothed witK foresjts, of 
oak ; while their summits were covered with a species of the fie whichi tha 
natives call Rgalla^ A few of this kind were growing near the soad. 
The feaves are about two and half inches Long, produced al]l roundjtha 
twigs, which hang pendant from the branches^, and for want of a bota-* 
nical.term, we might distinguish it by the name of the weepii^g^^^n At 
a village called Sillangi belonging to Bhadrindt'h, tfie, whdle scarp, of 
tile mountain, from the base to nearly the summit, was. laid out in fields 
of different sorts of grain. The crops, of wheat and barley were luxur 
riantly ridi, just ready for the sickle* 

a 8 th. Therm. 59. Marched to Panc*hhcr, a village containing twenty 
or thirty houses, and haying a neat temple, sacred to Vishhu. jLat: N. 30V 

sr 51". 

In the commencement of tiiis day's route, we passed Vishn'upraydgat 
formed by the junction of the Alacanandd with a river called DauU or 
Lilly which comes from the jS. E. and is more considerable than the. 
former, being about thirty-five or forty yards in breadth, and flowing 
with a rapid current, over a very strong bed. Its banks are steep and 
rocky ; and the passage of the river is effected by a platform Sangha, 
about five feet broad, and extending from shore to shore. The Alaca* 
nandd, above this confluence, is called Vishnu Gatigd, from its flowing 
hear the feet of Vishnu at B’hadri-JV’at’h. It comes from the north. 
Its breadth is twenty-five or thirty yards, and its stream is rapid. 

Hayin.g crossed the bridge, we ascended a bank of rock, above which 
i$' the village of VishnupraydgOy containing two or three houses, with a 
small Mat’ka, the doors of which were shut-, and nomeedy Brdhmen os 
Fahir was in attendance, to do the honors of the temple, or receive the ofn 
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-ferings of the curious, or fieliglous visitant. This apparent inattention, 
iiowever, may proceed from its uot being a place held in great veneration ; 
for, although, in point of magnitude, this Ptayaga may be considered 
to Devapraydga ; no particular ablutions are here enjoined by the 
Sdstras ; and the only reason which occurs for the omission is, that tliem 
is no convenient place for bathing, on account of the rapidity of the two 
.currents. 'Alongj the banks of the Dau/t is one .of the. high roads lea^- 
ding to Butdn. From hence, began to ascend the scarp, on the 
E. bank of the Jllacanandd ; ,(we shall continue to call it by this name 
rto prevent confusion.) The moimtains, on each side, rise toastupend- 
i)iis heig^, and nearly meet at their base, leaving only a passage of forty 
pr £fty feet for the current <of water, 

TttE bed of the river is obstructed by large masses of rock. At eight 
o'clock we crossed at the foot of a cascade, falling from the height of 
ninety or a hundred feet ; whence it rolls, over large fragments, into the 
river. Hence, winding between the two chains of mountains, with the 
river considerably below us, we came, in fifteen minutes, to a Sangka^ 
thrown across the Alacanandd. This bridge was about four feet broad, 
composed of three small fir spars, with planks across, and supported by a 
rock, -on each bank, elevated a hundred and thirty or a hundred and fifty 
feet above the water. Hence we ascended, for ten minutes, and proceed- 
ed along the slope, at a greater or less elevation, till lo A. M. when there 
was a stdep descent, for eight minutes, which brought us to a path, cut 
'in the solid rock. Where the side was perpendicularly scarped, to a con- 
siderable height, an artificial bank, and flight of steps, were raised with 
atones, to the level of the road ; and, in some places, where the rocks 
{urosjected, the oommuDicafion was continued by planks, from one point to 
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another, and supported below by a scaffolding of wood. Although for- 
midable in appearance, the path was tolerably secure ; and, by all ac- 
counts, infinitely preferable to the one formerly pursuedj which was 
higher up the mountain. This road bas been newly made by the 
c’hdlis ; and considerable labor has been bestowed, in bringing it even to 
its present passable state. In a quarter of an hour we came upon the bed 
of the river, covered with large stones, wiience we rjeasoended on the 
bank, and proceeding, over a very indifferent road; for fifteen minutes 
more, we arrived at a flight of steps, raised on a Chabutra, to the height 
of thirty feet. In the centre of it, was a' broad ladder, fifty or sixty feet 
Jong, resting on a projecting point of rock. The materials were strong 
and good ; but the crowds of people, who were passing up and down, 
made the scaffolding shake ; and some of the rounds having given way, 
rendered the passage more difficult. The roaring noise of the water, 
together with the bu2:z and tumult of the crowd, added not a little to the 
unpleasantness of the situation ; and the progress upwards was so slow, 
that a person had full leisure to attend to the suggestions of danger, 
which a rocky precipice of ninety or a hundred feet, would naturally 
create, under such circumstances. Having reached the ledge, which 
was in some places not above a foot in breadth, we continued a short 
ascent, by steps, whence wc began to descend ; and, in ten minutes, 
regained the regular path on the slope. 

These are called the ClioYt Dhar and- Canda D'tiar Ghat's^ well known- 
to all, travellers on this road. Wc had heard accounts of them several 
days before our arrival, and were prepared to encounter their difficulties. 
At 10-40 A. M. we halted for seven minutes, opposite to the Cdiband Jfddtt 
which falls into the Alacanandd on the other side. From , hence the 
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¥oad cdtitinued, along the slope, rendered very bad, in some places, by 
intervening banks of rock. About eleven o’clock, the rain began to fall, 
in a drizzling shower, and as it continued to increase, we halted, for 
vlial^ an 'hour, in a small cave by the side of the road. After pursuing 
odr route, we arrived, in fifteen minutes, at a small village called Hut .. 
Hence we proceeded, over large stones, near the bed of the river, and, 
in a few minutes, came opposite to a stream, called the Bundr J^adi, 
W'hicli falls into i)ie Alacanandd f rom the S. E. Immediately above the 
junction, is a Stnigha, supported on twd large fragments of rock, about 
five or six feet above the water. At one o'clock, the rain descended in 
a heavy shower, which continued, with little intermission, till the evening. 

The road of to-day is considered, and justly so, the worst between 
Srinagar and Bhadri-Ndt’h. Although great pains have been taken 

to render it passable, it is still in need of much improvement; and there 

! 

are some parts of it, which few people, unaccustomed to such passages, 
could traverse, without feeling some sensation of apprehension. The 
hills, in general, bore a very barren appearance ; the lower ridges, which 
were sheltered from the winds, were partially covered with verdure 
and small trees ; while the higher ones produced only a few clumps of 
the weeping fir. The tops of the mountains, to the N. about five or six 
miles distant, were completely covered with snow. For these three days 
past, the change in the weather has been very perceptible; as we 
approached the hoary peaks, we found our warm cloathing absolutely 
necessary. 

SQth. Therm. 59. The morning cloudy, the Wind sharp and piercing. 
‘Marched to Bhadri-di'dt’h ; lat 30^ 4.2' 28" N. Long, 80® 18' 22 ' E. 
Our encampment was about two furlongs to the south of the town, near 
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a small stream called "Ruca Gangd^ which derives its source from the- 
snow, on a mountain to the left, and falls into the Alacanandd about two 
hundred paces below. Over this stream is a strong Sangha, 

On this day's route, we passed over several beds of snow; soit«*^ oC 
which could not be less than seventy or eighty feet in thickness. The 
river was, in some parts, entirely concealed by the snow'; which was 
so firmly congealed, as hardly to receive the marks of p pressure. It was 
occasionally disclosed, and again lost from view. 

We are now completely surrounded by hoary tops, on which snow 
eternally rests, and blights the roots of vegetation. The lower parts of 
the hills produce verdure and small trees. About mid-way, the fir rears 
its lofty head ; but the summits, repelling each nutritious impulse, aro 
veiled in garments of perpetual whiteness, 

soth. Therm. 48 . This morning we made an excursion, with a view to 
explore the northern extremity of the valley, and to proceed in the direc- 
tion of the river, to the point whence the stream emerges from the depths 
of snow, which over-lay and conceal its currents. At the distance of two 
and an half furlongs, we passed the town and temple of Bhadri-Ndt'ha ; 
whence, proceeding by the road, centrically placed between the river 
and the mountain, we crossed several small streams, i.ssuing from the 
hills, and formed by the melting of the snow upon the summits. Some of 
these water courses exhibit a very grand and pleasing appearance ; falling 
from one ledge to another, on the scarped rock, in successive cascades. 
The one called Indra Dhdrd is the most considerable ; its track being 
perceptibhs to the beds of snow, whence it derives its source. Its dis- 
tance from Bhadri-Ndt'h is one mile two furlongs ; and three quarters of 
a mile beyond it, on the opposite side of the Alacanandd, iaa large town,. 
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called MdttaJt, situated at the foot of a mountain, which, by an inclination 
to the N. W. bounds the valley in its N. E. direClicn. The hill 
IS composed of rock, and covered with large loose fragments, which 
to 'threaten destruction to the houses placed at the foot of it. 
It \s called Calapn Gram; and, as every rock in this neighbourhood 
is sanctified by some holy tradition, this place is distinguished as the 
residence of Surya-Vansi and Ckandra-Vatm^ the patriarchs of the two 
races of Rajputs. J^rom hence we proceeded, along the banks of ihe..d/a- 
tanandd, in the direction of W. N. W. The breadth of the current is 
here considerably decreased, not exceeding eighteen or twenty feet; th.^ 
stream shallow, and moderately rapid. At the distance of four furlongs, 
we crossed the river, over a bed of snow, and mounted on the opposite 
bank, whence we descended into another valley, in which vve continued 
our route,, for two or three miles, pas.sing over several deep beds of 
snow, collected in the cavities of water courses and ravines. The north 
faces of the mountains, to the south of the river, were completely covered 
with snow, from the summit to the base ; and the bleak aspect of the 
country, with the sharp piercing wind, gave the appearance and sensa- 
tion of the depth of winter, in a much more northern latitude. When 
the surface of the mountains was partially disclosed, the soil was of a hard 
solid rock; and, excepting at the base, not a vestige of verdure or vege- 
tation was to be seen. The breadth of the valley is about five or six 
hundred yards ; a small space of it is laid but in field, but the sides of the 
mountains* are too steep and abrupt to carry the cultivation beyond the 
Tow ground, and are accessible only to the sheep and goats, that are seen 
hrowzing, a short distance up the slope. At twelve o’clock, we reached 
the extremity of our journey, opposite to a water fall called Barsu 
Dhard, It is formed in the cleft of a high mountain, to the N. of the 
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river; and falls from tlie summit, upon a pr 6 jecting led^^e, about two 
hundrc'd feet high, where it divides into two streams, which descend in 
drifting showers of spray, upon a bed of snow, wlicre the particles 
immediately become congealed. Tite small quantity that ‘dissolves,, 
undermines the bed; whence it issues, *111 a small s'tretfin, about Awb 
hundred paces below. This place forms the boundary of* the pilgrims' 
devotions; some few come hither for the purpose of being sprinLled by 
this holy shower bath. 

TaoM this spot, the direction of the Alacanandd is perceptible to the 
S. W. extremity of the valley, distant about one mile ; but its current is 
entirely concealed, under immense heaps of snow, which have most 
probably been accumulating for ages, in its channel. Beyond this point, 
travellers have not dared to venture ; and, although the Sdstras mention 
a place called Aldcapura* whence the river derives its Source and name, 
the position or existence of it is as much obscured in doubt and fable, as 
every other part of their mythological history. 

Having now attained the limits prescribed for Lieut. Webb's inqui- 
ries in this direction, w^e commenced our return, and proceeded by the 
road which leads to the town of Mdiiah. In an hour and a half, we ar- 
rived at Caldpa Grdtn, the beauties of which were not perceptible from 
the opposite side of the river. From the summit of this hill, a large 
stream, called the Sara^wati Nadi, appears to force a passage, through 
a rocky cavern ; whence It descends, with irresistible violence, in a solid 
compact bodyi disclosed to the iieight of forty or fifty feet. The breadth 
pf the cavity may be twenty-five or thirty feet ; and some large frag- 
ments, that have been thrown down by the earthquake, are collected, and 

* jtfacd is the tabuloiu cil^ of Cuvfi'AAy (he FbvTVB uf JffindA mythology. U« C*. 
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wedged in together, at the mouth, through the interstices of which, 
the water is seen descending from a still greater elevation. At the bot- 
tom is a deep bason, or reservoir, composed of rock, rendered perfe6lly 
V»^th by the action of the water. From hence, the stream flows in 
a gentle current, between two perpendicular rocky banks, about seventy 
or eighty feet in height, and twenty feet in width. The water is per- 
fectly clear, of a Ijeautiful ultramarine colour ; which it retains for a con- 
siderable distance, after its union with the Alacanandd, about seven 
hundred yards below, and forms a singular constrast with the turbid 
water of that stream. The point of junction is called Casupraydgd. 
The passage over the Saraswatt is by a bridge, formed of one entire 
piece of rock, about six feet in thickness, ten or twelve in breadth, and 
so exactly fitted to the width of the stream, as to have the appearance 
of being placed by the hands of mechanism ; and, notwithstanding the 
assertions of our guides, we could hardly believe its position to have 
been accidendal. This plac^goes by the name of Mansula Bhed, 
Hence we ascended the bank leading to the town, situated a little above 
the confluence of the two streams. On the left of the road, arc two or 
three rocks, in the cavities of which small temples are erected. Of these, 
the Ganesa Avatar is the most conspicuous, more from its position than 
from the structure of the temple, which is about five feet high, and built 
of square stones, piled one above the other, decreasing towards the top. 
It stands in a large cavern, close to which a small stream comes rippling 
, from the mountain. 

The town of Mdnah is built in three divisions, containing one hundred 
and fifty or two, hundred houses, and is more populous than any place we 
have met with of the aame .extent, The number of its inliabitants is 
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computed! at fourteen or fifteen . hundred people, who appear td he of a 
diflereiit race from the otlier mountaineers of Gerwdl. They are above 
the middling size, stout, well formed-, and their countenances partake 
more of the features of the Tartars or But ids , from whom they areVj?-o^t 
probably descended. They have broad faces, small eyes, and complex- 

t 

ions of a light olive colour. 

As soon as we entered the town, all the inhabitantdf came out, to wel- 
come us ; and we observed a greater display of fetn-ale and juvenile beau- 
ty, than we recollect to have seen in any Indian village. 

' ' ' I » . 

The women vyerc, in general, handsome, and had a ruddiness in their 
complexions, of which the children partook in a very great degree; 
many of them approaching to the floridness of. the European. The dress 
of the tw'o sexes diflers little from each other; that of the men consists 
in a pair of trow’ers, made of CammaL or Panc’hi, with a loose sleeved 
jacket, of the same cloth, reaching down to the knee, and bound round 
the waist, with a woollen cord. On their head,s they wore a round cap, 
with flaps, turned up behind and iiyfront, with a cloth edging of a differ- 
ent colour. The women, instead of trowsers,. wear a wrapper, in the 
form of a petticoat ; the upper garment is nearly the same with that of the 
men ; but rather finer in texture, and of different colours, of which red 
appeared the favorite and predominant. Some of them wear small coni- 
cal caps, others have a piece of cloth round the head, in the shape of « 
turban. Their necks, ears, and noses were covered with a profusion 
of rings, various ornaments of beads, witli trinkets in gold and silver, 
little adapted to their appearance, or to the coarseness of the rest of their 
apparel. Some of the children were actually totteriUg under the weight 
of these costly bunhetis ; bearing, on their necks aiid arms^ silver neck- 
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.laces and rings, to the amount of five or six huridred rupees*: ••The houses 
ibynb means correspond with this outwaard . shew of luxury, ^ing,iiii 
point of neatness or convenience, in' no respect superior ta*the' genera- 
the villages. They are all built after the same mbddr^/raised two 

stories, oonstrubted with stone, and covered , in-’ with small deal/ plank, 

• 

instead of slate.- Those may be considered’ only their summer real- 
dences, for, in..tlje winter season, the towm is entirely •btlried wtdittr 
snow } and the inhabitants are compelled to quit this neighbourhood, .to 
, take up their abode in a less rigorous climate. The villages of Jdsi-mal’h, 
■ Pavc’heser, and their vicinity^ afford them an dsylum, for the four in ele- 
ment months of the year. After the first fall of snow, they retire, wiifi 
their wives and families, carrying all their property with them.;, excepting 
the grain, whicli they bury in small pits,securing the top withistonesj,. .up 

Thf. inhabitants of Mdnah profess the Hindu religion; and call them* 

^ j ' I ■ 

selve.s Rnjpfity. This is a very ambiguous definition of cast, in this part 
of the country ; for our hill coolies and bearers lay claim to the same ap- 
pellation, although they scruple not to perform the most menial offices ; 
aiivl in the article of food are less nice than the lowest class of sweepers* 
Like most inliabitants of cold climates, the Mdnah people are much ad- 
dicted to drinking ; and even consider it necessary for their health. The 
liquor to which they are particularly attached, is a spirit extracted from -rice, 

' prepared in the usual rhode of distillation. We presented to- one of them 
a bottle of brairdy, which excited not a little the envy bF hiS‘COthpanions, 
who pressed about him to be indulged with a taste of it'.' -He distributqd 
his favors in a few scanty drops, that were barely sufficient to impart the 
flavor ; but the significant nods that passed, testified their strong appro- 
bation of this beverage. 
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The town of Mahak forms the boundary of the Srinagar possessions 
•in this quarter. It belongs to Bhadri~Ndt% and is under the jurisdiction 
of tfic Rmhtl or high priest, on which account the inhabitants arc ex- 
empted from the duties and exactions to which the peopte of lay 
are subjected. It carries on a considerable trade with Suidn:; and 
through it, many productions of that country are forwarded to the inte- 
^•^!iria^ of iQerwdl, Towards the latter end of July, (when the snow has 
<tnelted, and opened a passage over -the mountains, these people set off, in 
.^parties of a hundred ora hundred and fifi^ together, -^■ith merchandize, 
* ixttt principally gram, laden upon sheep and goats. In exchange, they 
‘4>ring baOk the produce of Butdn, for which the annual pilgrimage ensures 
'them a certain and advantageous sale. In this traffic, many of them ac- 
quire very large fortunes ; and there was then present a young man, who 
was, offering a few articles of small value for sale, whose grand-father, 
as we were informed, had, on one occasion, come forward with a loan of 
two lakhs of rupees, to assist the Raja of Srinagar in the first Gurc’hdli in- 
vasion.* 

Tug prindpal articles imported from Butdn are salt, safiron, borax, 
iN'irbisi, ( Zedoofy ) dried grapes, gold dust in small bags called p’hutac, 
, cowtaiIs,miisk 4 n pods, Panc’bis or blankets, GarguVr which are cowtails 
(Of an inferior quality, divided into strands and prolonged with extraneous 
hair to the length of eight or ten feet; they are used by the natives as 
trai^mgaof horse furniUire ; Zebmohreh .{Bezo^iTi) a soft stone, of a pale 
‘jgreiftft :col(Htr» coroidered an antidote for the bite of a snake, and a icooling 

* The expedition to BAtdh takes about one month in going and returning ; *twnty day* 
' «re Mssed TO the road, aind’tbe remainder ia devoted to business.^ During the absence y 
meVi, (he women are employed in agricallnral pursuits at home ; indeed, the labours of the 

field appear to be entirely under tneir proviacQ, for tUe .few ^people, wUom wc saw cngOigod 
in that occupatioi)| wore of the female sex. 
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remedy against fevers, >\hen pounded and taken inwardly, 

A FEW articles of porcelain are also brought down ; but the demand 
for them is small, as also for tea, of which they import only the quantity 
required for their own private consumption. Hill ponies, called Gunla, Char 

I 

Singhas and Ch’ha-Singhas, or sheep with four and six horns, and the Siu-a 
GJe* or cow from which the Chaurs are supplied, are also brouglit from: 
those transalpine regions. Of the latter, we saw several grazing in tho 
valley. It is about the size of a common buffaloe, but the head has a 
great resemblance to that of the ox. The ears arc small, the horns 
long, curved inwardly, with a little outward bend at the point. The 
forehead and hump are covered with a kind of wool ; from the shoulder 
to the knee, and along the flanks in a line with the lower ribs, also from 
the haunches, the hair falls, lank and straight, to the length of ten or 
twelve inches. The tail, , which is the most singular part, is set on like 
that of a horse, and the long hair commences from the upper joint. This 
animal Is considered very strong and hardy. The people of M.hiah 
make use of them both for carriage and for riding. They are of dlfterent 
colours, but the black appear to be the most common. 

Dogs are also brought down by thc.se people ; and two or three very 
fine ones were ofiored to us for sale. One of tliem was a remarkably fine 
animal, as large as a good sized J^e^vfoundland dog, with very long hair 
and a head resembling a mastiff’s. His tail was of an amazing length, 
like, the brush of a fox, and curled half way over lus back. He was 
how'cver so fierce, that he w'ould allow no stranger to approach hitn ; and 
the same fault was observable in the rest of this species. Having staid 


* Bos p unnkns, or Yak of Tartar^, 

L Q 
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about an hour at this place, for the purpose of seeing and making a selec- 
tion of any curiosities we might chance to meet with, we were obliged to 
return without success ; for the pilgrims had forestalled the market, and 
left the refuse only for our inspection.* 

I 

This delay prevented our visiting the temple, to which we had received 
an invitation from the high priest. 

31st. Therm. 46. This morning was set apart for the visit tp 


♦ T/io followiii**- infortintion rci^ardini? t1i« frado carried on willi the fiounirii^ sitiuitc' l 
bej^rond the raii<ro, vvftis obtained by Lieut. Webb, from an iiitclligciit PcMdit^ 

wlin hiid visiteil those districts. 

The tniftic carried on Thibet hy onr neighbours, passes the snowy moun* 

tains bounding llicir doni.iiijns by four distinct G^hiUis and routes* 

■n r< ^ ( Tlv Tas:hi~CoCh^ jN. N. E. from j4/7norfl, 76 days journey. 

From Camaci . ^ jjy ^ •» 


r /- 'f r^t'hUDhahn N. N. W. 16 . 

l<rom ^ Dhaha, I'iist IVom Munah, 6. 


The (lislancc from A to Dhiimp//, .scvca Ifowt/A', in a western dirediou. 

" The principal of these G'h U'fs is the Jheiri roul, that to Dft/cmpii. Tlie Beo* 
pdm, by this route, continue their jo»iruey (hence dito nui Hi, foiu Manzik lo Gertokh, the 
market nt which all the A'’«p.'.Vc.rc esporis are bartifeil ; A\iili this ditl'or. nce, that t lie mer- 
chants, by every route, except, that of liiul ail in(ennedi.((e market for (heir com- 

inodvties utihe ti'hnlh, to Avliich they respectively resort, (iicir _cjoo(ls bcin;T carried to Ger- 
toA A at second hand, while the trader by iJ/jil/rtpM has ihc exclusive advantage of carrying 
his iiierckandize to the grand mart direut. 

Thcc.xpor(s of Gcrlokh consistcd.of grain, gur (inspis.‘ate(l treacle) oil, sugar, cottons^ 
chintz, iron, brass, lead, woollens, p«irls, coral, Comtes and Cum hs, dales and almonds. 

Gertokh scuds to lAikJaCy for the Cashniirean market, shawl wool, the produce of Thihety 
to Napafy llindustuny &c. gold dust, silver in wedges, musk, furs, scented leather, shawls, 
china ware, tea in cakes, 'salt, borax, drugs, and small horses, (Ttinghens.) 

Lehdncy an iudependant territory, is situated from Gerlokh west, from Cashmir 
north,* at a distance of thirteen days journey from either place. The trade is oiiti rely ma- 
naged by inhabitants of Thibety who find a direct road beyond tire Jlimdlayay and over a 
level country, Iroiu G'cWoArA thither. 

The trade is* carried on with the greatest security to the merchant. No taxes of any kind 
arc collndod, with the exccjitioii of salt only, on which a small transit duty is levied in 
kind, on its entering the Gurc'haii territories. 


* So (lie iarorniant. But more probably ca»t. 
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the temple, to which we proceeded before breakfast, having* got intima- 
tion from tije Rauhil, that every thing was arranged for our reception. 

The town and temple of Ehadrt-J^dL'h are situated on the west bank of 
^Alacanandd y in the center of a valley, about four miles in length, 
and one mile in iis greatest breadth. The east bank rises, considerably 
higher than the west bank ; and is on a level with the top of the temple. 
The position of the sanctuary is considered equidistant from two lofty 
mountains, which are designated by the names of the Mar and Mdrayemi 
Parvatas. The former is to the cast, and is perfe6tly bare; the latter to 
and .conipletely covered witii snow, from the summit to the- 

base. 

The town is built on the sloping bank of the river, and contains only 
twenty or thirty huts, for the accommodation of the Brdhmcns, and other 
attendants of the deity. In the center, is a flight of steps, leading from the 
water's edge, to the temple, which occupies the upper part of the town. 
The structure and appearance of this ediflee, are by no means answera- 
ble tu the expebtations, that might be formed of a place of such reputed 
sanctity, and for the support of which large sums are annually received, 
independent of the land revenues appropriated for its maintenance. It is 
built in the form of ^ cone, with a small cupola, surmounted by a square 
shelving roof, of plates of copper, over which is a golden ball and spire. 
The height of the building is not above forty or fifty feet ; but its advan- 
t &geous position, on the top of the bank, renders it the most conspicuous 
object in the valley. The aera of its foundation is too remote to have 
reached us, even by tradition ; but it is supposed to be the work of some 
superior being. This specimen, however, of divine architecture, was too 
jp resist the shock of the earthquake, which left it in so tottering a 
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condition, that human efforts were judged expedient, to preserve it from 
ruin; azid tlzc repairs, wliich it has lately undergone, have completely 
modernized its external appearance. The body of it is constructed of 
large flat .stones, over which is a coat of fine v> lute plaister, which adds to 
the neatness, but has destroyed all its outward pretensions to antiquity.’* 

Notwithstanding the summons, we were not allowed immediate 
access to the temple ; as it was first necessary to have an interview with 
the Rauhfl, who was to introduce us, in due form, into the presence of the 
sacred image. Instead, therefore, of ascending, we went down the steps, 
leading to the baths. About the middle of the bank, is a large clstci^n, 
about twenty or thirty feet square, covered in with a sloping roof of deal 
planks, supported on wooden posts. This is called Tapta-Cund, and is 
a warm bath,, supplied by a spring of hot water, issuing from the moun- 
tain, by a subterraneous passage, and conducted to the cistern, through 
a small spout, representing a dragon’s or a griffin’s head. Close to it, 
is a cold spring, which is conveyed by another spout ; by W'hich means, 
the water may be reduced to any degree of temperature, between the two 
extremes. The water of the Tapia-Cund is as hot as a person can well 
bear; and from it issues a thick smoke, or steam, strongly tainted with 
a ‘sulphurous smell. The side of the cistern, toward^ the river, is raised on- 
ly to the height of three and half or four feet ; and over it, the water flows, 
as the supplies arc received from the opposite quarter. This is the prin- 
cipal bath, in wdiich people of both sexes perform their ablutions, under 
the samet roof ; without considering any partition necessary, to preserve 
the appearance of decency. The water from this Cund, independent of 
its supplying the cistern, is conducted through . the huts and 
houses, to w hich it Imparts a suffocatuig warmth. 
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From hence, we descended to the bed of the river ; where, In a small 
recess of the bank, is J^dreda-K^und, sheltered by a large rock, whose 
projecting angle breaks the force of the current. A little to the left of it 
is Sirya-Cundt another hot spring, issuing, in a very small stream, tlirough 
a fissure in the bank. There is no bason, orreseivoir, to receive the wa- 
ter ; but the pilgrims catch it in their hands as it falls, and sprinkle them- 
selves over with it.* This ceremony is observed, as much for comfort, as 
from any rnoiive of piety ; for the water of the river is so cold, at this 
. season, that after performing their frigid ablutions, the bathers are glad 
to fifeve recourse to the element in a more tepid state. Besides these, 
tliere are numerous other springs, which have their peculiar names and 
virtues ; which are, no doubt, turned to a good account by the Brahmens, 
In going the round of purification, the poor pilgrim finds his purse lessen, 
as his sins decrease ; and the numerous tolls, that are levied on this high 
road to paradise, may induce him to think, that the straightest path is 
not the least expensive. 

As we ascended the steps, the arrival of the Rauhil was announced. 
We met him near the Tapta-Cund, where a cloth was spread for us, and 
a small carpet of flowered China silk for the pontiff He was preceded 
by three or four Haredrahs and Chobda'rs, with the silver emblems of 
their office ; behind him was a man bearing a Chauri of peacock’s feathers ; 
and in his suite were the chief officiating priests of the temple. He was 
dVe93cd4«*a quilted vest, of green satin, with a white shawl Camerband. 
On his head he w'ore a red turban, and on his feet a pair of party colour- 
ed socks ; his cars w'ere ornamented with a couple of large golden rings ; 
to each of which was suspended a very handsome pearl, of considerable 
size. His neck was decorated with a triple siring of sniall pearls; and. 

Id Q 
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round his arms, he wore bracelets, composed of precious stones. On 
most of his fingers were golden rings, studded with sparkling gems. 

After the usual salutations, a short conversation passecj, for about a- 
quarter of an hour; when he signified his readiness to condu<St us to the 
8an6luary. On our arrival at the outer portico, we were requested to 
take off our shoes ; and having done so, we ascended , five or six steps, 
and passed through a small door, which brought us to the area of the 
temple. About twenty feet beyond, was a vestibule, raised about a foot 

and a half from the terrace, and divided into two apartments, the inner 

f' 

one a little more elevated, and adjoining to the sanfluary. In the outer 
room, two or three bells were suspended from the roof, for the use of 
the religious visitants, who are not permitted to go beyond it. We were 
not allowed to advance so far ; but taking our stand immediately in front 
of the image, a few paces from the outer threshold, w'e had a perspeflive 
view of the sacred repository. The high priest retired to one side, as the 
dress he then wore was incompatible with his sacred functions. The 
principal idol, Bhadri^J^dt'h, was placed' opposite to the door, at the farther 
extremity ; above his head was a small looking glass, which refludVed 
the objedls from the out.side ; in front of him were two or three lamps, 
(which were all the light the apartment received, excepting from the 
door) diffusing such feeble glimmering rays, that nothing was clearly 
distinguished. He was dressed in a suit of gold and silver brocade; 
below him was a table, or board, covered with the same kind. of .cloxb, 
which, glittering through the gloom, might impress the beholder withs 
the idea of splendor and magnificence ; but an impartial observer might 
suppose it one of those deceptions of priest-craft, which are so successfully 
praised on the Hindu, 
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j^Thi'S Artificial obscurity may have the double effect of passing off' 
tlhael and glass, for gold and precious stones; and, by exhibiting the 
image in .a dubious light, the superstitious mind has a greater scope for 
its own conceptions. F rom the indistinct view wc had of it, we should 
suppose it to be about three feet high, cut in black stone, or marble; 
but the head and hands were the only parts uncovered. To the right of 
him; are the images of Udd'hava, Nar and Nara yena ; to the left, Cu- 
VE'RA and Na'reoa, with whom wfe were only nominally acquainted ; for 
. to us they were veiled, as ministers of perfect darkness. 

I^AviNO satified our curiosity;^ bftd signified our wnsh to depart, a large 
silver salver was brought forth;; to receive any offering we were inclined 
to make. Our means were very insufficient, to answer the high expec- 
tations which had undoubtedly been formed, from the marked and un- 
precedented distinction that had been conferred upon us ; but, cs it was 
necessary to acknowledge the favor by some pecuniary token , we pre- 
sented one hundred rupees at the shrine, artd took our leave, without 
ab.solution or remission. Although we derived little gratification from 
the inspection of the temple, it was pleasing to find we had not offended 
any of their religious prejudices, by our presence ; for we were appre- 
hensive some scruples or objections might have been raised, as none but 
have ever visited the place. Our Miisicmjn servants w'cre j)ro- 
hibited from approaching the spot ; and. a particular request was made, 
hstt p ur .>^rr ival. that IK) kid or living creature might be deprived of life, 
within the precincts of the temple; but a large stone, on the opposite side 
of the river, at a short distance from our camp, was pointed out, for the 
slaughter of any animals we might require for the table. 

The temple of Bhddri~Ka,b’h has more benefioed lands, attached to it, . 
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than any sacred Hindu establishment in this part of India. 'It is said 
to posses.s .seven jiundred villages, situated in different parts of Gemdl 
and Camddn'. Mrmy of them have been conferred by the government; 
others have been given, in pledge for loans; and some few, purchased 
by individuals, have been presented las ireligious offering^. All these 
possessions are under the }urisdi6liott ♦of the'high 'priest-; who holds a 
paramount authority, nominally independent>of'ltie qrulmg power. The 
advantages, which the government derives, ‘from dhis institution, would 
make it cautious in infringing openly itS'rights ; wvkile the accumulation 
of wealth, secures to the state, a certain resource in times of exigence. 

The Rajas of Srinagar vi&et in the ‘habit of applying to this quarter, in 
any case of emergency ; and, under the plea of borrowing a sum of 
money, would give up dwo or -three villages, as security for the repay- 
ment; but the produce of tiiem was so inferior, in value, to the sum lent, 
that the loan .was never repaid, and the villages continued under pledge. 
Thus the appearance of independence was maintained, on the part of the 
Rauhil, xwho'Was so well aware of his actual weakness, that it was more 
for his advantage to yield to a request, than subje6t himself to the risk of 
• compulsion. The selection for the office of high priest is confined to the 
casts of Dekhini Brahmens o( Chauli or Namburi tribes. Informer 
tunes, the situation was a permanent one ; but, since the Gurc'hdli con- 
quest, the pontificate is held up for sale, and disposed of to the highest 
bidder. ’ 

All the villages belonging to Bhadri-iN' dt'h, which we had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing, were in a very flourishing condition; and the lands in a 
high state of cultivation. The produce is brought hither, and disposed 
of to the pilgrims, who are obliged to pay dearly for <he food furnished 
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from the ecclesiastical granary. Two and a half sers of rice, for the 
Temdshat equal to about seven strs for the rupee, was the established 
price of this market; and other grain in the same proportion. These 
exadtions do not escape observation; numerous complaints are vented 
privately; but, as the profits arc supposed to be applied to the use of the 
divinity, it might be deemed impious to raise any open clamors ; the only 
resource, therefore, left to the deluded pilgrim, is to pay his devotions, 
and take his departure, as quickly as possible. 

The territorial revenue forms, probably, the least part of the riches 
■of this establishment ; for every person, who pays his homage to the 
deity, is expected to make offerings, proportionate to his means. The 
gift is included under three heads ; for each of which, a separate salver 
is allotted. The first is called the Bh(t, which is an offering to the 
idol ; the .second is the Bhdg, constituting his privy purse, the amount 
being appropriated to the expences of his wardrobe and table ; the third, 
and last, is for the Rauhil. These presents, however, are voluntary ; 
and many persons assume the garb of poverty, to avoid a contribution 
J equal to their abilities; while others lay the whole of their property at 
"the feet of the idol, and trust to charity, for the means of returning to 
their homes. 

It is impossible to form a conjecture of the probable amount of these 
collections ; for, although every person's name, with the sum presented, 
registe.re'd, the book is withheld from the inspection of profane eyes. 
The merchants and Sdhuedrs from the Dekhittt are considered the most 
welcome visitors ; for, if we may believe report, many of them have 
been known to distribute and expend lakhs of rupees, in this holy pil- 
grimage. 
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lijf return for the oblitions, each person receives what is called a* 
Presdd, which consists of a little boiled rice ; and in the distribution of it* 
due regard is paid to the amount of the offering* Many of our Hindu 
servants complained that they had been used very scurvily, having been 
put off with a very scanty meal, insufficient to satisfy the cravings of 
appetite. However sparing the dispensation; of his favors may be in 
this world, the deity holds forth ample rewards in the .next, by the pro- 
mise of an unqualified remission from the state of transmigration. As 
we were not entitled to tlie same act of grace, the high priest appeared 
desirous to make amends, by conferring more immediate benefits ; and, 
in the evening, sent to each of us a muslin turban, a Gaxgde\ and a 
small quantity of Ceddrpati, an odoriferous leaf, taken from the garland 
of the idol. The former was stained, in large spots, of a saffron colour, 
with the incense placed on the head of the deity ; and we were requested 
to wear them, in honor of Bhadri-Na't'h. This is considered one of the 
greatest marks of distinction, that can be conferred; and, as a compli- 
ment was intended, we could not do less than ackowledge the favor, 
by placing the sacred badge upon our heads. 

The temple is opened, every morning, at day-break, and continues 
exposed, for the admission of pilgrims, till one or two o’clock in the 
afternoon ; the deity is then supposed to be ready for his dinner, which 
being prepared for him, he is shut up, to take his meal and evening 
repose. The doors are again opened after sun-set, and remain so till 
a late hour, when a bed is laid out before him, and he is again feft to his 
meditations. The vessels he is served in are of gold and silver ; and 
the expenses of his clothes and table, are said to be very considerable. 
A large establishment of servants, of every description, is kept up ; and. 
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durinj^ the months of* pilgrimage, , the deity is well clothed, and fares 
sumptuously every day ; but, as ai the winter commences, the 
priests take their departure, leaving . him to provide for his own wants, 
until the periodical return of the holy season. The treasures, and valua> 
ble utensils, are buried in a vault, under the temple.. It is said that a 
robbery was’ once committed by a few mountaineers ; who, taking ad- 
vantage of a sudden thaw, found their way to the sanctuary, and carried 
off eleven maupds of gold and silver vessels. The theft, however, was 
discovered, and the perpetrators. put to death. The only persons who 
have access to the inner apartments, are the servants of the temple; and 
none but the Rauliil is permitted to touch the image. The Brahmens 
who reside here, are chiefly men from the Berlin, who have been led 
hither by the prospect of acquiring a subsistence from the funds of the 
temple, and from the small fees or donations presented by the pilgrims. 
As they all arrive in a state of celibacy, colonization is prevented, by 
the insuperable obstacle of there being no women here of their own cast, 
with whom they could form a lawful alliance. During their residence at 
his place, they are most strictly enjoined to maintain a state of carnal pu- 
rity ; but on their return to Josi mat’ha, they give a greater scope to their 
pleasures ; and the above restrictions may probably be the cause of their 
running more eagerly into acSls of profligacy, very inconsistent with the 
sacerdotal charadler. Our short acquaintance would have enabled us to 
gain very little insight into their moral conduit, had not the hopes of 
relief induced several of them to make a confession of complahits they 
laboured under. Nara'yena Rao, the present Rauhil, is a man about 
thirty-two or thirty-three years of age ; his appointment was conferred 
on him by an order from J^apdl; not, we may presume, on account of 
exemplary conduit, for he was the first who applied for remedies to cure. 
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a certain unaccountable disorder, with which he had long been troubled, 
and which he innocently ascribed to the rarefaftion of the atmosphere ; 
but it was sufficiently evident, that the shrine of his deity was not the 
only one at which he had been paying his devotion. 

The number of pilgrims who have visited Bhadri-J^Tdt'h this year, if 
calculated at forty-five or fifty thousand ; the greater part of these. Fakirs, 
who came from the most remote quarters of India. All these people 
assemble at Handwdr; and, as soon as the fair is concluded, take their de> 
parture for the holy land ; the road they follow is by Devapraydga to Ru- 
drapraydga; whence they strike off to Ccddr~Kdt'h. This place is situ- 
ated about fourteen or fifteen miles in direct distance to the W. N. W. of 
Bhadri-J^dt’h, but the intsimediate hills are inaccessible from the snow; 
and the travellers are obliged to make a circuitous route, of eight or nine 
days, by the way of Jdsi mat’ha, hither. The road to Cedar is much 
obstru6led ; and, in many places, leads over beds of snow, extending for 
several miles. Two or three hundred people are said to have perished this 
year, on the journey ; having fallen viftims to the inclemency of this 
climate, and the fatigues they had to undergo. 

By the time the pilgrimage to Ccddr-Pfdt’h is completed, Bhadri-Ndt'h 
is ready to receive visitors ; who, having paid their devotions, return by 
the road of iN'andpraydga and Carnpraydgdf whiph conclude the grand 
circle of pilgrimage, 

, * 

The ceremonies which Hindus undergo here, difier in no respedt from 
the customs usually oberved at other places of holy ablution. After 
washing away their impurities, the men whose fathers are dead, and; 
those of the female sex who are widows, submit to the operation of ton- ■ 
sure, which may be considered an adt of mourning and of purification ; 
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by which) they are rendered perfe<Sl to appear in the presence of the 
deity. One day suffices for the observance of these rites ; and very few 
people remain here above a. couple of days, but endeavour to make their 
retreat from the hills, before the commencement of the periodical rains. 
The great crowd had quitted it before our arrival ; and the number who 
now come in daily, does not probably exceed forty or fifty. By the 
middle of June, the loyv landers will have taken their departure, leaving 
^the place to its mountaineer inhabitants, and a few stragglers from the 
southwrard. 

June ist. Therm. 4.7*. We commenced our return, with the inten- 
tion of proceeding, by the way of Altndra, to Bareli; and encamped 
on our former ground at Panc’heser, 

ad. Therm. 6i*. Marched to Jdsi-maVh. Soon after our arrival at 
this place, the Harcdrahy who had overtaken us at J^dndapraydga, again 
made his appearance, with a letter from Shista Tapah, addressed to 
Har-balam, an intelligent Brahmen^ a native of Camd6n\ who had accom- 
. nanied us from Haridwdr^ and had been of great service to us, in out 
trip. The purport was, to state, that the orders of the government of 
J^apdl were merely to facilitate our visit to Gang dirt ; but that no in- 
structions had been received for our going to Bhadri-Kdt'h; that we 
had undertaken that journey by the Brahmen’s instigation, and that ho 
must become responsible for any accidents which we might meet with 
on the road. It concluded with directions, that at whatever place he 
might receive the letter, he should conduct us from thence, by the way 
of Almora^ towards the Company’s provinces. This was the result of a 
political jealousy, which the chiefs had conceived, of the purpose of our 
journey ; which they began to suspect to bo of a political as well as a 

O 6 
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geographical nature. It was expected, that the letter would overtake us, 
before we could reach our ultimate object^ and prevent our farther ad- 
vance ; but the messenger, on his arrival here, learning that we had got 

0 

to the end of our journeyj thought it best to wait our return. 

3d. As soon as we awoke this morning, we were surprised to learn 
the desertion of all our bearers and hired servants ; which we knew 
could not have taken place, without the connivance or express order of 
the Srinagar government. We were, therefore, under the necessity of 
proceeding on foot, to the next stage, leaving our baggage to the care 
of the Gurc'hdli Jemadar, Intea-Rana Gurang, who, having received a 
sealed perwdnah, to provide us with every thing we might require on 
the road, and to escort us to Almora, and having got no message, or 
counter order, declared that no part of our baggage should remain in 
the rear ; but that we might commence our march, in the manner we 
proposed, and firmly rely upon his procuring people to bring up the 
whole of our property. 

This morning the Therm, was at 66®. Marched to the village of 
Tungdsi, above which we encamped in some small rice fields. 

On this day's route, we passed through a very extensive forest; where 
we were agreeably amused with a great variety of vegetable produftions, • 
some of which, we had not met with in any other part of the hills. The 
first object that particularly attra^ed our notice, was a fruit resembling 
the hazel , the produce of a forest tree, growing to the height of fifty or 

sixty feet, with a trunk of six pr seven feet in circumference. The bran- 

\ 

ches are thrown out, about mid-way up the stem. The fruit ripens in the 
month of September; and, by the accounts of the hill people, is only pro- 
duced every third year. It is called Cupdshi or Pahdti Bdddm, The 
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Fanjkr, or horse chesnut, is another ornament of this forest ; and appearsj 
at this season, to the greatest advantage, being- in full blossom; The. 
fruit of this tree is frequently worn by Fakirs, in strings, round the 
neck ; it is given by the hill people to fatten cattle ; and the lower classes ■ 
sometimes make use of it as an article of food, by reducing the nut- to 
powder, and ‘steeping it in water, till the bitter taste is in some measure 
extradted. We observed here also several bushes of holly, which the, 
native call Kundal. The walnut trees were very abundant ; the fruit of 
them had attained its full size, and the kernel had begun to acquire a con> 
sistence. Along the sides of the road, particularly in the vicinity of rivu- 
lets, were great numbers of the Bambu reed called Ringal. Some of 
them grow to a tapering height, of thirty or thirty-five feet; and are used 
by the inhabitants, in the thatching of houses and for mats. 

The soil of these hills was various ; in some parts clayey, in others gra- 
velly ; but in general, of a fine rich earth, producing plants and flowers, 
too numerous to be minutely- examined or- described. We met with a 
few plants of asparagus and wild lavender ; but the strawberries more 
]^rticalarly engaged our attention. They were dispersed in Urge beds, 
in the greatest profusion; and the species found here differed from the. 
common kind, being much larger, strongly dimpled, and of a mottled 
colour, white and red. The natives to the, westward call tire strawberry 
Cap'hullia, but in these hills it is known by the name of Boinda. The 
flavor of those we found to-day was very superior to any we liad yet 
tasted ;. many of them fell little short of the Europe fruit. 

The Gurc’hdU Jemadar proved true to his word; for in the evening 
he arrived with all our baggage. 

4th. Therm, Marched to Panhai, a large village, containing fifty 
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OF sixty houses, and situated about mid-vvay up the hil), in, a large 
indented scoop bC the mountain, in vvliich several other stnall vi|lagefi 
arc disposed; and the adjacent lands well cultivated. Therma,rch.to-^ayi 
is calculated at twelve hill Cos, and could, not; b? less than thirteen or; 
fourteen miles. The badness .and inequalities of the road, rendered* th» 
journey very fatiguing, and the g^reater part of the baggdge rentained 
in the rear. , 

The forests, through 'which we passed this day, abpunded in hazel, 
walnut, and horse chesnut trees ; while the upper parts of the mountains 
were covered with different apecies of the fir, called Deodar. Among 
the productions of this forest was a species of oak, called Khaim. The 
leaves oval, firm and indented, the young ones only pointed, of a bright 
glossy green above, and rather lighter below. The stem rises straight, 
to a considerable height before it branches. The acorns are now ripe, and 
of an amazing size ; some of them as large, and in the form of a pigeon's 
egg. The trunk and branches covered with a thick moss. Some of 
these trees attain the height, of sixty or seventy feet. The acorns are 
given to cattle. Here we saw for the first time the Bhojpatr tree. Tht^ 
leaf is about two inches long, oval and sawed. The back of the stem, in 
young trees, is smooth and glossy, of a light chocolate colour, speckled 
with small white spots. As the tree grows up, the bark acquires a 
greyish hue, and becomes hard and scabrous, cracking or dividing into 
small pieces. Below are five or six inner coats or rinds, which come oflp 
in sheets, and are the parts used by the natives as paper, and in the 
manufacture of Hook^ snakes. When unprotected by the outer bark, 
these coats peel off in shivers, giving a very ragged tattered appearance 
to the tree. The small twigs are of the colour .and resemble birch. If 
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we may trust to the reports to the natives, the tree, if sijript of these 
integuments, renews them in the course of one or two seasons, ^’lle tree 
grows to* the height of thirty or forty feet, and the branches are thrown 
out about mid-way up the stem. The largest we saw measured about 
four feet in qircumference. In the vicinity of these trees were several 
currant bushes, just passing from the blossom into a state of fructilicaiion. 
The natives say it is of the red species, and the name they give to it is 
Cacalia. A large colony of baboons, called Langurs, have taken up 
their residence in llie centre of the forest. I’hey appeared very at- 
tentive to all our motions, and some of them liad the temeiity to 
advance within a few paces of us. Among tiic howery productions, 
we met with a very lMiiu.>o:no shrub, called by llu: liill people Chi- 
mui'u. It produces a iicad or cluster of bell llowcrs, siinihtr iii si/<o 
and shape to the Burdns. The leaves are lance-oval, firm, of a dark 
green above, and of a deep yellow ochruu; colour. Tlic stem quite 
running along the ground, like a creeper, for the c]i';tance 
of ten or fifteen feet; when, taking abend upwards, it rises to the 
: eight of c’.gl'.t or ten feet, and throws out branches. The flowers ere 
of o’iilcrenl colours, varying, from pure white, witlt all the intermediate 
shades, to a dark purhbn The examination of these novelties served to 
beguile the toilsome road ; and w'c wore led on from po'iit to point, 
Vvitli the phur iiig hope of having our labour and fatigues rewarded by 
jpme new or beautifu! production of vegetative nature. 


Ar riTit quitting these forests, we. ascende'l, over beds of snovr, to tli'i 
suinmitofthe Civdrf G'.idi, which is a regular steep ascent, of not less 
than four arid aji half cr fi/e miles; whence we may estimate that its 
hcighi above cur last encampment (which was itself a considerable c-lcva-* 
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tion from the valley) must be eight or nine thousand feet perpendicular. 

The Mundls, or hill pheasants, are found in great numbers among these- 
hills ; but they keep near the summits, and seldom visit the valltes, unless 
driven down by heavy falls of snow. The mode the natives adopt to 
catch them is by springs, with which they sometimes succeed in taking 
them alive. The hill people put great value on their feathers, which 
they preserve with the skin entire. They sometimes make them up into 
small hand fans, and we have seen little tufts mad^ up into a knot, 
Worn as an ornament to a greasy cap. 

5th. Therm. 6i". As many of our people were still in the rear, 
and those who had arrived were extremely fatigued by yesterday's march, 
we were obliged to halt, very much against our inclination ; for the wea- 
ther became more cloudy daily, portending what we had so much cause 
to apprehend, the commencement of the rainy season. About five o'clock, 
came on a violent shower, attended by thunder and lightning, which lasted 
for several hours. 

6ih. Therm. 56*; and weather cloudy. Marched to Rame'ni, and 
encamped in a small field near it, between two rivulets. 

The road this day lay through extensive forest, s of oak, holly, horse 
chesnut and fir (Deodar.) The latter differed* in its foliage from the 
species we had before seen. The leaves are about one and an half or two 
inches in length, flat, sharply pointed, and produced horizontally on each 
side of the twig. The bark more smooth, and the stem rises to the 
height of seventy or eighty feet, with a circumference of seven or eight 
cubits. This species acquires greater dimensions than any of the firs wc 
have yet met with. The natives call it also Deodar, which is a name 
they indiscriminately apply to all the different kinds, without having any 
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particular name descriptive of each. Since we quitted the neighbourhood 
of Bhadn-Ndt’h, we have seen none of the drooping species, and these 
hills appear peculiarly favorable to the kind above described. The other 
species, which produces the leaves in tufts, and rises in the form of a 
cone, is to be found in most parts of the mountain, beyond the limits to 
which the common Chir extends. 

We passed two steep summits, called the Cdla-Cdnu and Jaroc'hi 
Ghats, between which lay a quarry of very fine marble. Near the road 
were several beautiful white slabs, twelve or fourteen feet in length, and 
three or four in thickness. 

We found the insects at this place extremely troublesome. 

The atmosphere swarmed with myriads of small flies, resembling gnats, 
the attacks of which it was impossible to guard against, and the sting was 
exceedingly sharp and painful. On the road, we had another formi- 
dable enemy to encounter, which was a numerous host of small leeches, 
brought by the rain, and infesting the path, to the great annoy- 
gnee of travellers. We found that our shoes and stockings were not 
proof against their attacks; for, by some means or other, they found 
their way to the^ skui ; and our attendants, who were undefended in 
their feet and legs,Vrrived in streaks of blood, having their lower 
limbs completely covered with this noisome reptile. 

7th. Therm. 58*. Marched to Khunbaghar, a village containing twenty 
or thir^ houses, and situated on a bank twenty feet high ; below which 
we encamped. Lat. 30“. 16 34" N. The road lay through forests, and 
we crossed two G'hdts or passes of the hills. We passed in sight of the 
Nanddcni river, called here Buret-ca~gdd, a large stream which joins 
the Alacanandd at Nandapraydga. 
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TiiJi inhabitant.'s of this place came forward immediately with supplies, . 
and offered their services, to convey our baggage to the limits of the 
Gei'wdl distridl, at a very reasonable rate. We were happy in the oppor- 
tunity of forming an arrangement that would make us independent of the 
precarious assistance to vdtich we had daily to trust ; and vye entertained 
as many as we tliought would be necessary. As the Jemadar had re- 
mained behind at Panhai for the purpose of bringing up part of our bag- 
gage, which had not reached that place when v.’c marched frdm it, w.e 
determined to wait his arrival, that so we might proceed with all c,ur bag- 
gage. But, next morning, we were surprised to find the village entirely 
deserted ; owing to the arrival of two Sipdhis from Snnagar, uith ano- 

S 

ther letter from Shista Tapah to Har-balam, and a message to ih.(^ Je- 
madar. Doth of those persons being absent, we sent for the mes.;cngers ; 
one of whom, on being interrogated respe6Ving the obje6i of their mes- 

t 

sage, replied, in the most insolent manner, that his business lay wdlh the 

Jemadar, and that the only message he had for us was contained in the 

orders he had received from his master to bring us baciv . Yvhen IIar- 

r.Ai,AM arrived, he, with no little agitation, explained the purport of tlto 

letter, which was an injun6lion to condufl us back by ihe way of Sn'na- 

/ 

gar, on peril of severe punishment if he disobeyed 

Independently of our personal safety, which we now had reason to 
think would be endangered by compliance with this mandate, we were so 
far advanced on the road to Almcra, that it would have been extremely 
inconvenient to adopt the circuitous route of Srinagar. We deiermined 
to halt this day, in hopes of assistance from the Jemadar, for the convey- 
ance cf our baggage ; for, since the arrival of the two Sipdhis, none oi 
the inhabitants durst a!ibrd us the smallest a;d^ 
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9th. Therm. & j . Our friend the Jemadar not having yet arrived, 

though we heard from his son, who joined us the preceding evening, 

that he was still employed in efforts to bring up our baggage ; we packed 
% 

up as many of the most necessary articles as our private servants could 
convey, and proceeded on our march, leaving a second division of our 
baggage, under charge of the two Gurc’hdit Sipdhis, who continued to 
exert their prohibitory authority. We took up our quarters under a small 
tree, opposite to Bdnj-haghar, a village situated on the bank of a river 
called Chupela,* and elevated about four liundred feet above the stream. 

This evening the Jemadar arrived, bringing the whole of our baggage, 
and accompanied by the Gmchdli Sipdhis, who bad obstructed, as far as 
in them lay, his friendly exertions to serve us. 

OoR friend the Jemadar, with a countenance expressive of his mind, 
confirmed the unwelcome tidings of his own recal. In delivering up 
the property, the tear started in his eye, while he expressed his sorrow 
and regret, for the circumstances that had occurred ; but said he, “ I 
" am like you, a soldier, the servant of a government, and bound to obey 
the_ instructions of my masters, without inquiring into the motives of 
their conduct.' ]\^y orders to return are positive | and although they 
“ are not conveyed V the form I might have expected, to refuse cora- 
“ pliance would .subject me to disgrace and punishment. I consider it 
“ peculiarly unfortunate, that such events should have occurred, on the 
“ eve of your departure ; as I had every wish and hope to conduct you, 
" withr comfort and satisfaction, to the end of the journey ; but as the 
“ case now stands, I must, however unwilling, bid you adieu.” We 
gave full credit to his words ; for he was a plain open man, and his coun- 

* Is it this which gives name to the straight of Copelc in the old maps ? 
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tenance pourtrayed the picture of honc.sty and frankness. On taking 
leave of him, we made him a pre.scnt, which probably exceeded his 
expectations, but was very inadequate to the services he had rendered 
us ; for, without his and his son's assistance, we should have had but 
very indifferent fare, during our journey ; all the other Gurc'hdli Sipdhh 
being more intent on slily plundering the villagers, than providing fee 
our wants. However long the march might be, and at whatever hour 
we arrived at the ground, one of these two immediately set off in search 
of kids or fowls; and w'as frequently obliged to visit all the villages, 
for two or three miles round, before he could succeed. We were certain, 
however, of being supplied ; for they never carae back without some 
token of their diligence ; although they were frequently detained in the 
pursuit, till midnight. Nor was this trouble taken in the expectation 
of a reward ; for modesty appeared the most distinguished mark in the 
character of the father aiid the son. While the otlier Gurc'hdli Sipdhis 
committed acts of oppression, and endeavoured to thrust themselves into 
notice on every occasion, without doing us any material service, these 
two people kept constantly aloof, performing real good, without arroj 
gating any merit to themselves. In noticing the cond^.of thes^raen, 
we perform a grateful part of our duty; and we ma^ adduce them, as the 
only instances we have met with, under the Gurc'hdli government, where 
duty was cheerfully executed, and ready assistance granted, unactuated 
by any mercenary or self interested views. 

loth. Therm. .< 58 *. The night stormy, and the morning set in with 
heavy rain. Aware of the Sipdhis" endeavours to obstruct our march, 
we had taken the precaution to detain, under a guard of our own Sipdhis, 
eight of the people, who had arrived, the evening before, with the Jema- 
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^dr. 'To these, and the four who had continued with us from Jdsimath, 
we committed the articles most essentially necessary to our comfort ; and, 
leaving the remainder of our baggage, proceeded along the banks of the 
- ChupcU, and over an ascent called Sancot-Ghat, through a forest of Atis^ 
Pdngar and oak, to tlie village of Sanedt, a village of forty or fifty 
houses, Beautifully situated" on the top of a gentle eminence, in the midst 
of a circular table dedge, about one mile in diameter. Lat. 30® lo' i6 . 
The inhabitants were friendly, and came forward with supplies of every 
kind, on moderate terms.. 

The lands in the vicinity of the village, and the sides of the hill, were 
richly cultivated ; producing different kinds of grain. It belongs to the 
Budhdr Perganah, which was formerly under the charge of MouEti- 
SiNH, the De'wdn of the Raja, and was particularly famed for the fertility 
of its soil. A direct intercourse was, at one time, carried on with the 
Butiyas, who came hither, to purchase grain, which they found cheaper, 
and in greater abundance, than at most of the other markets. In ex- 
change for it, they brought the produce and manufactures of their own 
'gauntry, but principally wool, made up in small skeins called CcV/a.v', and 
some of the inHaLi^ants at this place still gain a subsistence, by the man- 
ufacture of it into coarse Panc'liis. (blankets.) 

\ 

A GREAT many of the inhabitants were afflicted with large tumors 
in the neck, which they ascribe to the qualities of the water ; but there 
are no snowy mountains in the neighbourhood, nor would it appear that 
any of tliese springs or rivulets proceed, or derive increase, from any hills 
of that description. 

11th. Therm. 65. Heavy rain early in the morning. Marched to 
CiUsdrif a village situated on the north-east side of the Pindar river, be- 
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loi ging to Bhadri-Xdi’h, and having a temple sacred to J^urdycna^ 
built after the model of all the Hindu places of worship in this part of the 
country, in the shape of a cone, with a square shelving roof. 

Our route was circuitous, round several points of the mountains. 

t 

I 

12th. VciiY heavy rain during the night. Therm. 72’ in the Mcrning. 
Marched to Chiring, a village situated three hundred paces from the 
Pnirijr river. Lat. N. 30* 6' is". 

This was formerly a place of some note ; but it is now completely in 
ruins, and without inhabitants. Half of it belongs to the Gerwdl and half 
to the Camdon district. We now consider ourselves beyond the reach of 
the Srinagar chiefs ; as the mountain, on which we were encamped, 
forms the boundary of their jurisdidlion, in this quarter. 

Ne.\r to this place, we passed a large village, called Chzparang where 
there is a Jhula over the river. 

13th. Therm. 66®. Heavy rain in the night, but the morning proved 
aufficiently clear to enable us to sec twm snowy peaks ; the highest of 
which bore N. 32®. E. and its angle of elevation 8®. 30 . Another, \to the 
west of it, bore N. 22“ 4-9' E. with an angle of 7®.. 7. They appeared to 
be about ten miles from us in horizontal distance.; 

Marched to Baidya-ndt’h, a village which derives its appellation from 
n large temple, erected here, in honour of the deity of that name. This 
building has the appearance of great antiquity ; but is now i^ a very 
ruinous condition, and no longer appropriated to sacred worship ; being 
converted into a house for cattle. The images which it formerly con- 
tallied are lodged in a smaller edifice, apparently as ancient, and built 
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in the oetlter of a square^ at the angles of which are several inferior tern- 
pies, in a very dilapidated state. 

The idols assembled here, compose a large jjroportipn of the Hindti 
panUl^^ the most conspicuous among them were Bhawa'mi, Ganesa 
and V/sHNU. The temple stands on the left side of the GaumaVhi river, 
acros/ which, a bank, or causeway of stones has been raised, to dam 
up the stream, which has the appearance of an artificial pond. The water 
finds a passage ttirough the stones ;^but within the enclosure, it is suffix 
ciently deep for the purposes of bathing. A number of large fish, of 
difierent kinds, are preserved in it, and daily fed, by the Brahmens and 
Fakirs. An annual festival is held here, during the time of the Haridwdr 
fair ; and is numerously attended, by people from all parts of the hills. 
The village contains only eight or ten houses, inhabited principally by 
Gosatns \ but there are also a few Canyacuhja Brahmens ^ who have 
charge and superintendence of the temple. The village stands on the 
banks of the Gaumat'kl, vihlch falls into the Sarju, or G’hdgra river, at 
a-place called Bakeser. In the commencement of this day’s march, we 
ascended the CfciWng G’fcdf. In one hour and ten minutes, we gained 
the sumpiif^ on which a small pile of stones denoted to the traveller a 
temporary cessation fropi his labours. To the branches of the surround^ 
trees, small scraps of cloth and tattered shreds had been suspended, 
by the passengers, in token of their satisfaction, or as offerings to the 
divinity, in whose honour the Tumulus is erected. These rude struc* 

** s 

tures are distinguished by the name of Deotas or Ve'vdtaSf and are to be 
met with at the top of almost all the steep ascents, to mark the summit, 
and -call down the grateful effusions of the traveller, who is perhaps 
never more inclined to offer up his thanksgivings, than on these occa« 

R 6 
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sioirs. The hill people regard these places as sacred, and never fail to 
show their respects, by a reverential obeisance. A short distance beyond 
this Divata is a Chabutra, which denotes the boundaries of the Gerwdl 
and tamdiin districts. As we proceeded, the road became wider and 
better, and the prospect opened around us on every side. ,/ ' ’ 

< Our feelings were in perfect union with the scenes and we experieiv 
ced a pleasure to which we had for some days been strangers. Our 
minds were now relieved from anxiety, by the idea of having escaped 
from a land of tyranny and oppression ; and we contemplated with satis- 
faction the surrounding scenery, which our internal sensations, no doubt, 
tended to embellish. The view was no longer confined within a straight^* 
ened valley, or bounded by an invidious chain of rugged peaks ; but> 
taking an extensive range over six or seven undulatory ridges, was ter- 
minated by the horizon, at the distance of twenty or thirty miles. The 
contrast of the two sides of this G'hdt was too- remarkable to pass unno- 
ticed. The hills of CumdoTi appear to rise in a regular gentle acclivity-, 
from their bases, and the soil is of rich earth, giving birth lo fine ver- 
dure, and extensive forests. The country divides also into vallies. tole- 
rably spacious, which the hand of tillage has rendered ft xtile. Tlie 
cultivation is more extended, gnd carried higher up the mountains than 
in Ger-wdl ; while the neat little hamlets, dispersed along the foot of the 
hills, prove its poppUtion .and riches to, be proportionally greater. So 
apparent is tliis difference, that we could not help stopping every now and 
then, to remark how nature and art seemed to vie witn each other in the 

’ -Y "“k' 

yavied landscape. , Qn^scending the bank, of a pretty streamlet, we ar- 
riyedat the. village of.., C«/a»r, part of which belongs to Camdo«,and 
papt to Gerwdl% This system of a partition of the villages bordering on. 
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the frontier is still maintained, ailthough' it originated during the time of 
the Rajas, and was established for the mutual security of the boundaries. 
From these villages indemnification was sought, from the adverse party, 
for any predatory acts of aggression ; but we may conceive the institu- 
tiorFfl^a^ been founded more upon mistrust than any sound policy ; 
for, M^Ile these joint possessions remained sacred, the adjacent places 
were riot less open* to pillage ; and the demand for restitution was neft 
likely ta have been made, or granted, in an amicable manner. The 
two parties, however, placed here, might act as spies, and be a clieclc. 
against any open incursion. 

14th. Therm. The night had been tempestuous, and the morn- 

ing set in with heavy rain. When a fair interval was obtained, we com- 
menced our march ; and arrived at P’haliah, a village containing five or 
six houses, in one of which, the greater part of our baggage being left 
far behind, we took up our abode for the night. Lat. ey” 49 46 '. 

On this day's march, we crossed four rivers, viz. the Gaumat’fu, in 
which the water was about waist deep; the Garuda-Gangd, about thirty 
foel in breadth and tliree in depth, but very rapid, the Basriil, of which 
the streaiiv^vas equally violent, having fallen, immediately above the ford, 
from a slielving ledge of rock, six or eight feet high ; and the Causi/a, 
the water of which was/ also three feet deep, but the current so strong 
that it was very diflicult to maintain a footing. Between the Basrul and 
this river, we crossed a G’hdt called Cachinnah. About two hundred 
feet above the basd, is a large Chahulra called Masret- Chawra ; whence, 
in half an hour, we arrived at a Mugra called Berhdm Deo~ca~JVau. 
It is a square building of stone, about ten feet high, with a flat roof. The 
bottom of it is a small cistern three or four feet square, supplied with 
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'water from a spring; and on each side iis a small verandah or recess. 
Berha'm De o is said to have been a very powerful Raja, who resided 
formerly at the town of Baidya^J^dfh. Whenever he sat down to his 
meals, the water from this spring was forwarded, by aohain of servants, 
who were constantly kept stationed on the Toad, solely for thA^ /il^rpose. 
This tradition may have <contrihuted to support the fame of the water, 
which is considered to possess some very superior qualities ; althodgh its 
appearance be such, as neither to excite desire, nor convey an idea of its 
purity. 

Near the place where we halted, we were met by a servant of BhIm 
Sa'ahi, the chief of Atmdra, who informed us that a letter, despatched by 
Lieut. Webb, from Bdnjbaghar, had been received by his master, who 
had sent a Subaddr with two companies of Sipdhis, to meet us, and deli- 
ver the answer. We found them accordingly at the village ; but the 
Subaddr deeming the day, which was Tuesday, impropitious, declined to 
deliver it till the following one. 

iSth. Therm. This day, he paid us a visit, and delivered the 
letter:; wliich, after many professions in the oriental style of compliment, 
lamented, that, in obedience to positive orders from the court'of Pfapdl, 
the writer was obliged to decline our visit at Almora, It concluded with 
desiring, that we would take the route towards the low country, from 
whatever place we might have reached, when the letter should come to 
hand. 

This answer was by no means so favourable as we expefied; and our 
disappointment on reading the contents was very great; for we had not 
only a great desire to see the city of Almora^ but we wished to procure 
several articles, which we had omitted to purchase at Srinagar, from the 
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idea of being* able to obtain them better at tlie Camdvn capital. Besides 
these, two very great obje<5tions offered to the route pointed out by Cdsi- 
pur; the first was tlie badness of the road, which our informati ju led us 
to sunpose was infinitely w’orse than the one we wished to pursue ; the 
secOJ?V<w^, that we expedted to find the baggage and tents, which we 
had leJy^t ^uridwar^ .awaiting our arrival at Rudrapur. 

. As^the Sdbad'dr stated himself not empowered to allow our proceeding . 
by a route which ‘Would lead irs through’ tl>e city- of Almdra; it became 
necessary to make another reference to the government',* and Lieut: 
Webb accordingly despatched another letter, urging the request for per- 
mission to continue tlie journey, through by all the arguments 

which appeared likely to secure a compliance ; concluding however, with 
expressing a hope, that if the obstacles to granting that should prove in- 
surmountable, the chief would be pleased' to appoint some other route 
towards Rudrapur, leaving Almdra 2 X a distance. As this place was not 
above fourteen miles distant from- the capital, we supposed an answer 
• might be received in two days at farthest. Yet the reply did not come 
till the evening of the nineteenth, previously to which, a messenger, des- 
patched by .X^ol. CoLEBRooKE, With Supplies foF us, had arrived, and in- 
formed'us tliat our baggage and tents, which we expedled to find at Ru- 
drapdr, awaited our arr^al at Cdsipur. One of the chief objedtions to the 
route, pointedj5ut to us by the. chief of Almdra^ being thus removed, we 
were preparing to prosecute our journey in that diredlion ; notwithstand- 
ing tin# "Subaddr slated, that, the matter having been again referred to the 
government, he could not yield us any assistance, till a reply should come 
to hand. The chief’s reply, however, having appointed us a meeting at 
Dhdmes, situated at the distance of three Cos from Almdra^ and it being. 

S 6 
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still ati obje( 5 l of the survey to proceed by the route of RudrapUr, we 
prepared to follow it ; and immediately despatched a messenger, to con- 
duel: our tents and baggage to the G’hdt, by v 4 iich we should dpsoend. 

20th. Therm. 72. Marched to The road lay in great yart 

along the hanks of the Causila; it was in general good, A>d^he as- 

,'tifnah^ stone 

benches were erected, near the road, under the shade of a line spread- 
ing tree, enticing the wearied 1 traveller to 'rest. These conveniences, 
however, are only to be found in the 'made much frequented by the 
Gurc’kdlis, who most probably first. instituted them for their own comfort 
and accomodation. Another practice, very general, and of more public 
utility, is that of constructing small stone buildings, somewhat resem- 
bling pavillions, over a spring, or clear drippling rill. In the center is a 
cistern, which contains the water, and on each side a small porch. Thi* 
kind of reservoir is extremely common, and very useful to the traveller, 
who may find both elielter and good water. 

We passed to-day in sight of a large fort, called Cl la Mandi, situated 
on a high flat hill, bearing about E. S. E. and distant eight or nine 
miles. It is said to be a fortification, extending over a wide^space of 
table land, and large enough to contain one thousand men. We were 
not sufficiently near to examine it ; but the outer wall appeared to be, 
carried round the edge of the mountain. It was made during the time 
of the Rajas, and is now much out of repair, and unoccupied by a G«r- 
c’hdli garrison. 

aist. Therm. 74”. Very heavy rain in the night. We marched to 
Dhdmes, the place appointed for a meeting with Bhim-Sa hI the gover- 
nor of Almoi'd. It is situated on the top of a ridge, in a large recess of 


cents gradual. At the distance of every one or tv/o miles 
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of ths mountain, and contains thirty or forty good huts. Lat. 29* 35'^ 

10 " N. 


In the'd^mmencement of this day’s march, we ascended a hill, wlience 
we,l»d a'^tinct view of the fort of and part of the city of 

^ F /t^I. ^ r 1 c'* _ _ -r* 1 .l* . xr i .1 , 

capita^ bdik on the top of a large ridge of mountains. Tlie houses are 


ot it Wife 1 


sp^fijred, extending down the slope on each side ; but our view 
too distant to enable us to convey a more minute description 
of the place. It is said to be more extensive and poj)ulou.s than Sn'/idgar, 
as also a place of greater traffic. The inhabitants arc chiefly foreigticrs, 
or descendants of emigrants from the low lands. 


On descending the hill, we arrived at a large stream, called the 
Tongheiri JV'adi, which falls into the Causila, about a quarter of a mile 
to the S- S. W. Hence there \vas a tolerably steep ascent for half an 
hour, which brought us to the village of Catdrmal, inhabited principally 
by Palaris or dancing women. Above the town, under a |)eak of the 
•tiQountain, stands a large, and apparently a very ancient temple, sacred 
to Aditva. It is built at the W. extremity of a square, and surrounded 
by fifty-one smaller pyramidical temples, which were formerly allotted 
for the reception of idols ; but few of them remain in a perfect state, 
and most of the imaji|es are withdrawn from them, and collected in the 
principal temple. ^ Tradition reports it to have been built by the Pdndus. 
On a snjifil .space of flat land, adjoining to it, an annual fair is lield, in the 
m^ntfi of Paushh. From hence, the city of Almofa appears directly 
opposite, bearing S. 35 E. distant about three miles. 

22d. Therm. 73^ This evening we received the visit of Bhim Sa'h;, 
who had left Almdra at ten o’clock ia the forenoon; but a Iieavy fall of 
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rain, and the consequent swelling of the Causila, which he had to cross^ 
retarded his progress, so much, that he did not reach our encampment 
till five o’clock. He is a tall, stout, good looking man, about>$ixty years 
of age ; although, from his healthy appearance, he might be s.upr/jsed at 

least ten years younger. His manners are affable and concil^atocy he 

/ ^ ' 

talks the H/wr/ws/awt' language tolerably well; but he has a mode 
of expression, and a singular impediment in his speech, whijch renders it - 
rather difficult at times to comprehend him. He is the eld4£,.Bi:6th^.»>{f 
Hasti Dual and uncle to the young Raja of J^apal*. About the time 
that Ran Beha'dur went to Benares^ Biiim SahI was detached, on some 
political mission, to Calcutta ; where he acquired an insight into the cus- 
toms and manners of Europeans, for whom he professes to entertain a 
great partiality. He is considered, by the natives, as a man of universal 
talents ; and is said to have a great turn for mechanics', to the pradlical 
part of which he devotes most of his leisure. 

From the ascendency which the party of the Tappas had gained in the 
counsels of the young Raja of Gttrc’ha, he had been superceded in his ' 
office by Rewart Sink Ku"a, a chief of that party. As Buim Sahi is 
more esteemed, in his public situation, than any other chief, his removal 
appeared to cause general regret. 

< 

ssd. Therm. 72®. Marched to Chupra. Our road lay at first over 
successive small ridgres, between which were numerous \streamV and water 
courses ; and the remainder was a continued descent, tq Baghar Q'lidt on 
the banks of the Causiia. The breadth of the stream is twenty-five or 
thirty yards, and the current very rapid. There being no ford, we were 
detained for a considerable time, in colle6ling, from the neighbouring 
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\(llagaj- Tumrts or Ttmhahsy which are ]arge gourds,’* by mc.uis of 
which the passage is effected. Throe or Tour of tlie.se are fastened to a 
string* and tied round the waist of the man ulio serves as a guide; a 
strin g^f t hy same kind is attached to the passenger, to prevent hi.s aink-, 
ing, in caseW accident; but no personal exeriions are required on his 
part, ha^ merely to grasp the bandage of the guide, wlio, being 

an exrj 


crjertss^mmeif, conveys him to the opposite .shore. The baggage 
»»^yraq^or|:ed across bn men’s heads ; and the number of gourds was 
' proportioned to thb weight of the package. There being only three pi- 
lots, and as very few of our party could cross without their assistance, the 
passage was very tedious ; and the evening closed, before one third of 
our people or baggage had come over. 


24th. Therm. 73“. Marched to J^aikhduah, a village situated about 
'three hundred feet above the Rdmgad rivulet, and inhabited by Pataris 
or dancing w'omen. Lat. 29'’. 30'. 44'. 


The road was sufficiently good to admit of measurement by the per- 
•.ambuUtor, W'hich gave the distance ten miles one furlong. 


25th. Therm. G8'’. Marched to Blumcstvarii, where we encamped 
in the enclosure of a temple sacred to Maha'de va, under the above- 
name. / 


On this day’s marchy^ve passed the last steep ascent which we had to 
encouiiicr. Srftatl p^^es of rag, and scraps of cloth, were attached to the 
surroundiijg trees, tmd most of our people Avere so overjoyed, to find 
theic-^bours so nearly brought to a tery^inationv^at they expressed 
their sati.'^faction, by adding to the numbec^ofthe tattered relics; making 
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at the same time a vow, never to set foot again within these mountain- 
ous regions. 


On a small hill, to the south of our encampment, is a Gu^'Jidh' fort, 
called Chicata Ghari, the commandant of which paid us a 
evening, and relieved our escort, by a party from his own garrison. 


26th. Therm. 69'*. Marched to Bamdn, a village cont ^ifiing thirty 
or forty scattered huts, few of which are inhabited at this s^-asoji^ of^ th% 
year. It belongs to the Mewdtis, who have formed a small colony in • 
these forests, and levy a contribution, on all goods and passengers, on 
their way to and from the hills. An annual fair is held here, in the 
dry season, to which the hill people bring their merchandise for sale, 
or to exchange it for the low land productions. 


At this place, which is the limit of the Gurc'hdU territories, our escort 
took their leave. 


C7th. Therm. 79®. Marched to Rdmpur; the residence of La'l Sinh, 
the expelled Raja of Camddn ; who now holds the situation of .a 
siiddr under the British government. He happened to be absent -.st chis 
time ; but his son, Goman-Sing-Cuma'r paid us every attention, and, un- 
derstanding our baggage was considerably in the rear, he ordered 
his own tents to be pitched for our accommodation. We expected 
to meet here our servants who had been left behind at Haridzvdr, but 
the heavy continued rain had thrown numerous ob^^dcles the road 
from Cdsipdr, and it was supposed that camels w!j)uld be unable to 
travel ; we therefbre*despatched a man, to bring up our horses witliout 
delay, and to. desire our servants ,to join us At Bareli with all praiSlicable ' 
expedition. 
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We were encamped in a small grove, near the village, which is placed 
on the west banks of the Baigal river. On the opposite side is Rudrapur, 
a town of considerable extent, belonging to the distridl: of Murddabdd. 


• t 


on the twenty-eighth and next day, to wait for our horses, 
and for some of our people, who, from lameness were still behind. 
Therirfl^n the b8th, 79*, on the 29th 89*. 


th.C^th we marched to Sirgdrh; and on the 1st of July attained 
the en^of our jqurney at Bareli. 
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4n the enumeration which I published in the ninth volume of Asiatich 

Pf searckest of the species of pepper, indigenous or cultivated in Prince of 
•% 

WaUs*s Island, one called by the Malays, Gddu, Caudo or Gadukh was 
mentioned (pag. 39a.) Of this kind, the specimens which I had then 
seen being destitute of fru6lification, I was enabled by report only to re- 
fer it to this genus, and had no adequate means of ascertaining the speci- 
fic character. To supply this defe6l, I obtained, by the assistance of a 
friend on the island, some live plants of this species, and committed them 
to the care of Dr. Roxburgh, who found them, when they blossomed, 
to be a species which had been introduced into the botanical garden some 
years belore, and to which he has given the name of Piper Sarmenlosum. 
TL o nis kindness I am obliged for the following specific character and 


description. 


wm. hunter. 


Piper sarmentosum R,oxb. 

Erect, ramous at top, sarineiitose. Leaves from broad-cordatc; to oblong*, 
smooth, abou‘»>fi^c-ncrved, the superior subscssile. Aments leaf-opposed, 
short ricdunclcil.,' 

^T. laiifolimn. Hunter in Asiat. lies. 9. 392. ^ 

Gddu, Caudo, or Gadukh oi \X\o J^alatj 'a 

A MATiV£ of the Malay Islands, and brought by Mr. Smith,- into the 

V & 
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botanic garden at Calcutta, where it thrives luxuriantly, and is in fruit 
most part of the year. 

Stems erects from six to eigtiteen inches high, famous at top, j ointed, andvmooth. 
Sarmentose shoots of a great length, issue in abundance trom the top of the 
root, and lo'vrcr part of the stem, by which the plant is quickly propagated 
to any extent. 

Leaves alternate, the lower pctioled, the superior snbsessile, the low^pr broad 

; 

re-cntering-cordatc ; the superior obliquely-oblong ; all. are smooth pn 
both sides, and shining above. 

Aments solitary, opposite to the leaves, shorUpcdun^led, oblong, very minute, 
being rarely more than a quarter of an inch long. 
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Rcrerend D. John, 
Reverend Thomas Maurice, 

M. Volncv, 

Sir William Ouscley, KL 



ERRATA. 


X/. 

10 for Acacia J^ilotica (W.) read Acacia Vera (W.) Mimosa 
Kilotica (L.) * 

8 after Amomum insert V. 55. 

^ WooDViLLE 1 . 31, 

9 from the bottom, for inquiring read inquiries. 

6 for Britain read Butan. 

14 iox,Vitex Trijolia (W.) rosA Vitex Kegundo {W.) 

16 for Gamir read Gambir. 

after /. 18 insert J^auclea G<7m6/r Hunter Linn. Trans, ix. 218. 
20 after Rhubarb insert Rheum Palmatum. 

9 after Senna insert Cassia Srwna, H- 505. 

(WOODVILLE ill. 446. 


7, 8, 9 for Futteh read Fateh. 
5 for scytan read seytan. 

18 for Ischi read Inschi. 

13 for Akbar read Acbar. 

/ 

10 for Akbar read Acbar. 

25 for Tajik Kid Taji'c. 

14 for effect read affect. 

28 for Dekdn read Dehkan. 

, 25 for yarn K&d'yam. 

11 for kut read culTh 


Directions to the Binder Jbr placing the Plates, 


Plate T, To face 


Page I 


VUl. 


Map of the surrey to Gah^otri, &c. 





